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WINCHESTER 


4 elightful | 
_ old City of Apple Blossoms, Win- | 
chester, changed hands. 
: The decisive strategy of the | 
Winchester Water Works Offici 
and City Manager has brought © 
about another change, this time an 
_ orderly and most gratifying one. A 
Water shortage that once threaten- 
edthis beautiful and most besieged 
city of the Shenandoah has been 
relieved by departing from an old a 


flat rate system of assessing water 


rents to a 100% metered system 


4 

_sItis authenti eportedthat HELD YEARLY IN MAY 
| 
] 
| 
PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER CO. 
Mention Tax Crrr—it helps. 


Secretary Ickes Urges 
National Conference on 
Slum Clearance 


Federal 


VV HILE the Government, as 

part of its recovery program, is 
ot only willing, but glad, to carry 
through its present plans for slum- 


clearance projects which will soon be 
rising in all parts of the country, it 
would be unreasonable to expect us to 
carry this burden for an indefinite length 
of time or for an indefinite amount of 
money to be expended. States and cities 
and even private organizations of citi- 
zens should and must do their part. . 

] should like to see a national housing 
conference called to which the governor 
of every state and the mayor of every 
would be invited, this conference to 
pay serious attention to this most press- 
ing social and economic problem, with 
a view to adopting a program that would 
have as its ultimate aim the clearance 
of every slum area in every part of the 
United States. ... 

I am aware that many cities are hard 
pressed at the moment and can offer 
little in the way of substantial financial 
participation. But there is much that 
they can and should do at little cost to 
aid in this work. The vacation of streets 
the waiving of fees, the establishment 
and maintenance of community and rec- 
reational facilities, the enforcement of 
building and zoning ordinances (a corol- 
lary activity that is essential to a check 


city 


of slum growth) are among the inex- 
pensive yet vital contributions which 


every city can and must make if this 
movement is to be successful. 

In my judgment slum clearance is the 
most worth-while social enterprise on a 
large scale that is being actively under- 
taken in the United States today. Let 
us justify it and commend it to future 
generations for its continuance and com- 
pletion by doing as fine and worth-while 
a job as, collectively and in association 
with each other, we are capable of doing. 

From the address, by Hon. Harold L. Ickes, 
Secretary of the Interior and Public Works Ad- 
ministrator, at the Conference on City, Regional, 


State and National Planning, in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 20-22, 1935. 


Jacob Crane Urges Rebuild- 
ing Our Cities 


HE evidence that we are beginning 

the rebuilding of our cities is plainly 
visible on every side. Thousands of 
dwellings are being demolished. As 
rapidly as means can be found, hundreds 
of thousands of people are fleeing from 
the huge, jerry-built, ugly, blighted areas. 
If we grow rich again, as I assume we 
shall. how little of these big cities will 
be acceptable as an environment for 
living? What family or what individual 
will endure the crowded, noisy, dirty, 
ugly. uneconomic. shoddy camps which 


Persuasive Pleas from 


cities ¢ Vast stretches of dis 
organized brick and stone so barren that 
a crow would have to carry 
flying them. Who can conceive 
that the full expression of American life 
demands less than the almost complet 
rebuilding of these 
1 contend that the cities will not die o1 
disappear, but that we shall rebuild 
them. The present many-sided at ack 
on urban housing problems represents 
the beginning of that reconstruction 


we call 


his lunch in 
over 
towns 


overgrown 


\ bigger project would be difheult to 


imagine. To reconstruct on a reasonably 
decent bas's the unlivable and uneco 
nomic portions of our bigger cities 
means, at present costs, an expenditure 


of something in the range of fifty billion 
dollars! Two billion dollars per year 
for twenty-five years! If it is work and 
the exchange of goods that creates pur 
chasing power, and if our cities and 
their dwellings constitute one of cur most 
important elements of capital, this ts a 
all ot ous 


project) to rouse from any 
lethargy and social paralysis we may 


feel. Here is by all odds the single great 
est opportunity for utilizing our natural 
resources, equipment and man power, 


From the Cincinnati Conference paper 
“Building Houses and Building Cities,” by 
Jacob Crane, Planning Consultant, and President 
of the American City Planning Institute 


Earl O. Mills Urges Better 
Subdivision Control 
OTWITHSTANDING the fact that 


meritorious progress has been 
achieved in subdivision control as a part 
of comprehensive planning, certain seri- 
ous evils still prevail. The root of thes 
evils, which have persisted virtually since 
the beginning of community development. 
can be attributed in large measure to 
the unfailing belief that land is a com- 
modity to be bought and sold for profit 
rather than devoted to its most logical 
and wholesome use. 

Few, if any, communities have escaped 
the blighting and detrimental effects of 
land exploitation in the form of exces- 
sive and unwarranted subdivided areas. 
The disastrous consequences of these 
false attempts at the urbanization of land 
yet unripe for development are not, and 
cannot be. fully realized in the absence 
of more complete and authentic informa- 

A great deal can be achieved through 
density regulations under zoning ordi- 
nances and through requiring the instal- 
lation of improvements prohibiting 


the conveyance of property in unap 
proved subdivisions, but there is ad 
mittedly a crying need for exhaustive 


research and study to reveal a true and 
comprehensive picture of the 
waste and unwholesome conditions re- 


colossal 


sulting from unbridled land speculation. 
With such supporting facts there is every 
reason to believe that, through the re- 
newed interest in all phases of planning 
now being stimulated by the National 


Planners 


Resources Board. together with the uu 
easing favorable attitude of the court- 
thre 


meet 


toward necessity of broader regula 


trons to our changing social and 


economic conditions, suitable legislation 


can be procured and sustained. 
Fron the Cuncinnat Conterence pay 
Subdivision Control by Earl O. Mills. Cort 
sultant to the State Planning Boards of Ark s 
snd Ob’ akoma 


Conference Urges Adequate 

Funds for Planning 

Bekoap plans of development for ci 


and 
essential to the execution of sound pub 
lic works programs. and to the satis 
factory development of such areas. The 
full practicable social and material util 
ity from the expenditure of public work: 
funds cannot effectively be attained 
cept on the basis of competent and com 
and the 


es, Counties, states regions are 


«xX 


prehensive 


planning: wise use 
of these funds depends upon the devo 


ion of a reasonable portion of them to 


the collection of the necessary data. and 
the preparation of effective plans. The 
Conference urges that an allocation of 
funds under the Work Relief Aet. in an 


amount of from $25,000,000 to $35.000 

). be definitely allotted for such plan 
ning the National 
Board and agencies may approve as 
suitably organized and competently di 
rected. It is further urged that the regu 
governing these projects be se 
drawn as to permit suitable direction and 
technical 


projects a> Resources 


Its 


lations 


supervision. 


Housing which is socially adequate 
and economically justifiable depends not 
alone upon satisfactory project design. 
but upon competent neighborhood plan 
ning and the sound relation of the proj 
ect to comprehensive considerations of 
land utilization, population distribution 
and the desirable structure of the com 
munity. Projects not taking these fac 
tors are not likely to su 
accomplishment of the ob 
the housing program of th 
Federal Government and are in danger 
of perpetuating. in an initially pleasanter 
guise. some of the unsound features which 
have produced slums and decadent areas 
in American cities. The Conference b« 
lieves that the desirability of, and the 
possibility for success of, housing proj 
ects to be accomplished under the Fed 
eral work-relief program depend upon 
their formulation and evaluation in the 
Veht of planning principles. and urges 
that more adequate provision be made 
the 


into account 
the 
jectives of 


ceed in 


efor in the organization and pro 
cedure of the various Federal agencies 


dealing with housing. The Conference 
offers the its participating 
organizations toward the accomplishment 


of this purpose. 


services of 


the 

1935, by representatives of the 
City Planning Institute American Civic Asso 
ciation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
National Conference on City Planning 


resolutions adopted at Cincinnati, 
American 


From 
May 22 


and 


Modern Layne 
Water System 


Serves Camden 


40,000,000 Gallons Daily 
Now Available From 


27 Wells 


Across the Delaware River from Phila 
delphia is located Camden, New Jersey. 


a thriving city of 130,000 inhabitants. 


Prior to 1922, Camden drew its water 
supply from wells at Morris Station, lo 
ited six miles north of the city. It was 
in 1922 that the city recognized the need 
of a more adequate water system. 

Engineers of the Layne-New York 
Company were called in. The city needed 


in emergency supply of 6,000,000 gallons 


of water. After a careful investigation, 
the engineer reported they were pre- 
pared to supply the demand. 


Five More Wells 

Within five months after receiving the 
contract, the Layne company had _ in 
stalled four well pumping stations. Cam 
den was satisfied. So satisfied, in fact, 
that a year later the engineers were re- 
alled to sink five well units at Delair. 
The new units had a combined capacity | 


of 10,000,000 gallons of water. 


Ever on the alert, city officials decid- 
ed in 1925 to replace the old suction well 
station at Morris Station with the Layne 
gravel wall type well. From the nine 
new units completed in 1926, the city 
obtained a capacity of 18,000,000 gallons 


of water 


The next step in the development of | 


the city’s water system was taken in 
1928, when four additional downtown 


stations were built. These units, built in 
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Wine. wind-filled clouds of canvas make a beautiful 
picture—but not on a cost sheet. 


Even the fastest and finest clipper ships, though they 
still could move cargoes, have been relegated to the 
limbo of the obsolete by transportation methods that fill 
today’s demand for both speed and efficiency. 


Does the water supply system that serves your plant 
or your city belong to the era of the clipper ship? 


If it does, let Layne show you how modern Layne 
Pumps and Wells can cut your water costs—just as they 
have for progressive industries and municipalities 
everywhere. 


Built by the world’s largest water developing organ- 


ization, Layne Well Water Systems assure maximum 
production at minimum cost. 


Near you is a Layne representative who will gladly 
discuss your water supply problems with you, without 
cost or obligation. 


The coupon will put you in touch with him. 


South Camden, have an average capacity | 


of 1,500,000 gallons of water daily. 
Old Station Revamped 


Revamping of the original station at 
Delair was undertaken in 1932 and thre« 


new Layne wells were installed. 


Came 1935 and Camden took advantage 
of a PWA loan to construct two addi 


tional well units in East Camden. This | 


project is now under way. 


Completion of the new wells will bring 
Camden's total of Layne units to 27. 
These units have a total capacity of 


10,000,000) gallons daily. 


The history of Camden’s development 
of its water system is linked “hand-in- 
glove” with the Layne company—the 


oldest and largest water developing or- 


ganization in the world. 


LAYNE 


; LAYNE & BOWLER, Incorporated, 

| Department B, General Offices, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Without obligation to me, I would like to discuss my 1] water supply, (1 deep well 
' pumping problem with your representative. Please have him communicate with me. 
Name 

| Address 
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Our Municipal Notebook 


It Pays to Pay Taxes 
hea Reginald Parnell became Di- 


rector of Revenue and Finance of 
Newark. N. J.. in 1933, he found that 
though he was supposed to receive taxes 
well as levy them “there was very lit- 
tle to receive.” Collections, never good, 
had dropped to 65 per cent. Among 
other innovations which he will describe 
next month, he instituted a 
monthly letters to taxpayers. 
these are in two colors and they are as 
peppy as the letters of a live sales man- 
This one is typical: 


a> 


system of 
Some of 


ager should be. 


PAY YOUR REAL ESTATE TAXES ON OR BEFORE MAY FIRST 


DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE AND FINANCE 


NEWARK 


IT PAYS---TO PAY TAXES 
This yeor tom glad to tell you 
IT PAID---TO PAY TAXES 


d of the thousands of other loyo! Nework citizens hos 
erobled your City to cut the tox rote TWENTY NINE POINTS 


THE LOWEST COMPLETE TAX RATE IN SIXTEEN YEARS 


helped your Direct 


YOU MUST PAY $8.00 PER 
YEAR ON EVERY $100.00 OF YOUR DELINQUENT TAXES. 

tle as two per cent THE MOST PROFITABLE WAY 
TO INVEST YOUR MONEY IS TO PAY YOUR TAXES NOW 


234 Permit me 


PAY YOUR REAL ESTATE TAXES ON TIME 
MAY FIRST IS THE NEXT DATE 


The year 1934, he says, “was the great- 
est collection year in the history of the 
city. People are now tax-conscious. We 
made the public understand they had to 
pay for services received in this city, 
such as water, police, fire protection. I 
told them that if they would work with 
the city, I would give them the best tax 
deal they ever got. They have the low- 
est full tax rate in 16 years. In other 
words, we are trying to build confi- 
dence.” 


The Record Speaks 
CONTEMPORARY heads an arti- 


cle, “Public Works Administration 
Fails to Assist Municipal Light Plant 
Program,” and goes on to remark that of 
the many projects listed in the news re- 
leases only 120 plants and plant addi 
tions have been approved. Certainly 
PWA should cooperate freely with all! 
responsible municipalities seeking rev- 
enues and lower rates; but there is rea- 
son to believe (see pages 43 and 51) the 
best incentive for building or acquiring 
a local electric utility is not the fact that 


money may be borrowed, but the real 
probability that such a plant will make 
money for the town. Paris, Ky., earned 
a net of $35,000 in its first year of op 
eration. Piqua, Ohio, began operation in 
October, 1933, and at the close of 1934 
was serving 9] per cent of all the me 
ters. Muscatine, lowa, started in 1925 
and in 1929 took over the private utility. 
A few years ago the fact that there were 
1,700 plants where there had been 1,8CU 
was pointed to as an illustration of the 
absorption of municipal plants by the 
private utilities. In 1932 there 
again 1,800. There are more today, and 
engineering firm 
power-plant design is reported to have 
inquiries from some 600 mu 
nicipalities. Perhaps PWA has confused 
the municipalities of the country with 
Dr. B. J. Palmer, the well-known chiro 
practor, who recently said, at a ripple of 


were 
specializing in 


received 


applause, “Don’t encourage me.’ The 
true encouragement should be the ree 


ords of the well-designed and well-man 
aged municipal plants now in operation. 


Central Purchasing 


HE economy of central purchasing 


has been sung many times by en- 
thusiastic apostles such as Joseph W. 
Nicholson and Russell Forbes, 
logic is conceded by all who give it a 
thought. The common the 


method lies not only (1) in consolidating 


and its 
sense of 


a number of departmental desks into a 
central purchasing office, but (2) in the 
whiter light that will beat upon this of- 
fice which translates the tax money into 
rubber bands and snow-plows, and (3) 
in the employment of a professional pur- 
chasing agent. Indeed, it is probable 
that the major economies reside in the 
public aspect of the central purchasing 
office and in the business method of the 
director, rather than in the economy of 
buying 500,000 gallons of gasoline in- 
stead of placing five separate orders for 
100,000 gallons each. In fact. after the 
proper legal incantations, the purchasing 
agent of the largest city in a county 
should make a first-rate buyer for the 
county. 


On Being Yardsticks 


N increasing number of municipal 

plants are taking pride in their op- 
erating efficiency. This goes for all the 
new plants, and there have been a num- 
ber of them in the last two years. It 
probably goes for all or nearly all of 
the diesel-engine plants, because these 
And probably 


were built for economy. 
sooner than later this ideal of low cost 


per kwh will extend throughout the en 
tire list of a thousand or so electric gen 
erating stations owned and operated by 
municipalities. It behooves these plants, 
in view of the spotlight that is on them 
and on the entire power industry, to pro 
duce cheaply, build the load per cus- 
fair rates that help pay 


the cost of government. 


tomer, charge 


Nor does this quest for low costs end 
at the In fact, it is the 
distribution system that makes costs vary 
If there is any 


station busbars. 


over such a wide range. 
plant that cannot produce a kwh for a 
cent it should be made to stand in the 


corner after school; it does not belong 
to the new generation of municipal 


plants nor to the growing group of re 


juvenated plants. But the distribution 
system soaks up money. It should not 
cost more than 21% cents per kwh; but 
often it does, and even 24% cents runs 


into money. Anything that reduces the 
costs of distribution redounds to the ad 
vantages of both the consumer and the 
plant. One item not to be overlooked, 
for example, is the feasibility of using 
unleaded cable underground, either in 
ducts or buried in the ground. 


Hark Ye! 
ROVINCETOWN’S new Town Crier 


_ recently came to New York in com- 
pany with the Mayor and a press agent, 
all in quest of art colonists, and 
they made the middle pages of the local 
press. That’s one form of municipal ad- 
vertising. The city of Paterson in March 
published its financial statement in paid 
advertising form in a few leading news- 
papers. “The results were amazing,” 
writes Mayor John V. Hinchliffe in Neu 
Jersey Municipalities. “In addition to 
editorial comment from every section ol 
the country, letters from 
publishers, and much favorable comment 
from banks, and 
municipal bond brokers. 
our bondholders wrote in to congratulate 
That is another form 
Indiana for a 


we received 
insurance companies 
Even some of 


us upon the job.” 
of municipal advertising. 
number of years has contained five tax 
free municipalities—Avilla, Frankton, 
Huntingburg. Middletown and Petoka. 
Now it has eight, according to the Mu- 
nicipal League Review, having added Co 
lumbia City, Linton and Loganport. In 
addition, a number of other Indiana cities 
are well on their way to join this galaxy, 
with tax rates like 22 cents for Ander- 
cents for Washington, and 10 
This is a third form of 
All three 


widespread and 


son. I] 
cents for Peru. 
municipal advertising. forms 


are excellent and merit 


frequent use. 


‘ 
| 
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Improving Water Service 


by Elevated Tanks and Booster Pumps Record, May 2.1935. i 


\ group of five articles reporting the results of the operation of storage and pum 


oit 

ks i in Detr 

facilities provided on the water distribution system—They demonstrate th Elevated Tan Pulsations 
of these devices in improving pressure conditions and reducing operating Eliminate Pressure 


Tanks and Booster Stations 
Demonstrate Their Value 
ita ds cen 


By Donato H. Maxwer L tanks have 


e whic hw 
ping of pressure belov LEVATED wat Detroit in im- of 
low iv n ir nsumer’s fixtures. TI hight) pressure conditions 
be tatior re uniform ser proving P Detroit 
sther 


H. FENKELL yater pre 
seral Manager Mich kept fairly 


Supply five tanks 


ities, 
iu 
ng f f ties now available ¢ compared with 
VELOPMENTS in t f i f both contribute to the inl 
n of apparent in elevated stor 


At Burlingtor lowa 


TANK holds 2 mg. The > 


TED rund 
ELEVAT hove the 
ted tank FIG. 1—DETRO! ft. abow 


ADVANTAGES 
ELEVATED STORAGE 


Typical experiences of ter works men with elevated, 
various conditions in the 
articles illustrated here. Because of their general interest ndianapolis Pressures Improved 
ind specific value, reprints of the complete articles have WWI umping Costs Reduced 


“been prepa nd will be sent on request. 
us briefly what your conditions are, Ce W. Cc. Maser adequate volume has beer 
furnish examples of other cities where prob- Water Co, during periods 
i 


Indianapolis. Ind 


heavy draft Pressure 
lems similar to yours are being solved by elevated storage. 


made immediately after the 


‘INCE the 1.5- m.g. elevated Storage placed in Operation in 193] 
on any So was installed at the extrer 
cost data for estimating purposes - 
We will supply cost 


peak loads of a high consum p 


eastern edge of Indianapolis by the are compared in th 
ddress our Mearest office. Indianapolis Water 
tank you are considering. Please 


Co., observations charts with measurements 
made in the Irvington high-pressure similar 

district, serving a population of 64,000 Part of t 
eeribution ox People, indicate that ample service with 


ton district, the area known 
. for booster 
Storage on Distribution System r 


tion of two lar 


ing ample inlet 
Raises Pressures and Reduces Pumping plan adope 


m.g. steel tanks, — 
and 37 ft. high 
By J. P. ScuHw ADA To improve these conditions in the been erected a # 
most economical manner, two 1.5- m.g. together with 
ity Angineer, Milwaukee, Wis 
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{ Drastic Remedy 

WATER company in Pennsylvania 

is reported to have smashed all the 
fre hydrants within the corporate limits 

{ the community with sledge-hammer- 
because the borough had failed to pay its 
water bill since July, 1933. Such drastic 
action sounded impossible and like biting 
one’s nose from one’s face, but the Bor- 
ough Attorney responds that the report 
is true. 

It seems that 90 per cent of the fam- 
ilies in the borough are on relief and 
consequently practically no taxes have 
been paid for a considerable period of 
time, thus completely disorganizing the 
financial structure of the borough. 

Fire service beyond a dollars 
and-cents consideration. When a fire 
occurs. it is not merely a question of 
loss of property. there is a chance that 
human life will be involved; hence such 
an act as the destruction of fire hydrants 
by any one is an act commensurate with 
the wholesale destruction of fire-alarm 
boxes or other means of transmitting a 
warning of a disaster and a call for help. 

Accerding to a United Press dispatch, 
the water company reports that the bor- 
ough had not paid the $750 due each 
year since 1933 and had replied with an 
arbitrary letter when asked to pay; and 
that it was making no real effort to col- 
lect taxes. Even so, it is felt that there 
still is no excuse for the destruction of 
the fire hydrants. 


Road Oils and Tars as 
Taste Producers in Water 


HE drainage from tarred roads pro- 

duces objectionable tastes and odors 
in water supplies after chlorination. A 
paper presented before the Ninth An- 
nual Conference on Water Purification 
in West Virginia, by Lewis V. Carpenter, 
Professor of Sanitary Engineering, West 
Virginia University, Earl W. Klinger, and 
George R. Pyle, Chemist, West Virginia 
State Road and Water Commissions, re- 
spectively, describes in detail how sample 
sections of road were treated with varying 
amounts of primer and retread tar, and 
the section of road washed by distilled 
water equivalent to one inch of rainfall 
per hour. These washings were tested for 
tastes, phenols and mixed cresols. 
The tests showed that the greatest danger 
of contamination of water supplies was 
when a rain occurred within four hours 
after the application of the prime coat. 
If a local heavy rain occurs in the vicin- 
ity of the road-oiling job, there is danger 
of contamination of surface water sup- 
plies. One hour after the application of 
a prime coat, tastes are noticeable in a 
1 to 2,000,000 dilution. 

The conclusions of 


goes 


this interesting 


paper state that asphalt road washings 
do not contain any of the so-called 
phenolics and do not give objectionable 
tastes and odors in road washings after 
chlorination. 


All fractional distillations 


Smashed Hydrants = Tastes = Water Works 


of the tar do contain sufficient phenolics 
to cause objectionable tastes and odors 
in the wash water. Therefore, it does 
not appear feasible to eliminate some of 
these fractions by distillation and re 
duction of the fractions containing the 
largest percentage of tar acids. How- 
ever, it seems more practical to form a 
cut-back tar using fractions from which 
the objectionable tar acids have 
eliminated by neutralization or extrac- 


been 


tions. Road-tar specifications should 
specify a low phenol content. Belgium 


allows 5 per cent. Some of the tars ex 
amined in West Virginia were below this 
specification. 

Bayliss modification of the Gibbs 
method for determining phenols is not 
suitable for testing for phenols when an 
appreciable amount of the tar acids is 
present. The bromination method gives 
a more exact measure of the total 
phenolics or taste-producing compounds 
present. 

Here a field of action where co- 
operation is necessary between the high- 
way and water departments. Par- 
ticular care must be taken in the type of 
binder used on roads in watersheds 
where domestic supplies are impounded. 


1s 


Preventing Tastes and 
Odors in the Akron 
Water Supply 


ATER consumers are now being 
more and more particular about the 
quality of the water supplied to them. 
At first they were satisfied if the supply 
was clear and of good sanitary quality. 
Then came the demand for soft water. 
and now the public object to odors and 
tastes to which they are not accustomed. 
Odors and tastes are usually caused 
by industrial wastes or the growth or de- 
cay of microscopic plant life, called 
algae, in the water. The Akron supply 
fortunately has not been troubled with 
industrial wastes, but it does have consid- 
erable trouble with the algae growth in 
its shallow reservoir at Lake Rockwell. 
The water in the reservoir is treated 
with a small dose of copper sulphate to 
kill the algae, but this treatment, while 
it increases the filter runs, sometimes ac- 
centuates the taste and odors from the 
organisms. 

Recently it was discovered that acti- 
vated carbon could be used effectively to 
remove tastes and odors from the water. 
Activated carbon is a more or less pure 
form of carbon, characterized by high 
absorptive capacity for foreign mole- 
cules, much more so than ordinary wood 
charcoal. 

Activated carbon has been used inter- 
mittently for three years at the Akron 
filtration plant for removal of tastes and 
odors existing in the water and caused by 
algae. It has proved very effective. The 
carbon is applied to the raw water as it 
enters the plant. A dry feed chemical 
machine measures out the carbon at the 


rate of about 20 pounds to the million 
gallons of water. The carbon has ap 
proximately four hours’ contact with the 
water before reaching the filters, where it 
is filtered out, so that none remains in 
the water pumped to the city. During 
1934, approximately 32 tons of carbon 
were used in combating and controlling 
odors and tastes. 

The water works is constantly on the 
alert to do all it can to una 
customed odors and tastes from the water 
delivered its consumers. While the 
tastes and odors found in the Akron 
supply may at times be objectionable. 
they are nevertheless harmless and in no 


remove 


to 


way injurious to health. 
J. S. Gerrrust, 


Superintendent of Filtration 


W ater-W orks Operating 
Costs Cut 46 Per Cent 


HE village of Fowlerville, Mich., in 

stalled a  100,000-gallon Chicago 
Bridge Iron Works ellipsoidal-bottom 
elevated tank in its water-works system 
in 1931 and reduced the cost of operat 
ing the system by 46 per cent. The an 
nual cost of operating the water-works 
system from 1926 to 1933 inclusive was 
as follows: 

1926-—$4.212 pumping direct 


1927— 4.200 

1928 1,600 

1929. 4,400 

1930 4,100 

1931 3,355 connected tank September | 
1932— 2,418 with elevated tank 

1933— 2,259 “ 
From the above figures, the average 


cost of operating the water-works system 
from 1926 to 1930 inclusive was $4,302 
per year. The average cost for 1932 and 
1933, the first two full years the tank 
was in service, was $2,338 per year, a 
saving of $1,964 per year, or 46 per cent. 

The village, which has a population of 
1,140, has 340 water users, all of whom 
are metered. The water supply is taken 
from two flowing wells. The rate is 20 
cents per 1,000 gallons. 

The savings effected by the elevated 
tank have enabled the Water Department 
to reduce the water rates 10 per cent 
and cut the hydrant rental from $60 to 
$35 per year. In addition, the insurance 
rating of the village was improved from 
9th to 8th class, reducing the premiums 
on all property insured. 


Ernest D. BenJAMIN, 
Village Clerk 


Water Rates in Detail 


Have you followed the 
ticles reporting water rates and 
other charges which have ap- 
peared in each issue of THe 
AMERICAN City since May, 
1934? See page 71 of this 
issue. 
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IN DEEP MUD - BRO 


THIS NEW 


GROUND GRIP TIRE | 


WILL PULL YOUR EQUIPMENT THROUGH 


Lie new Firestone Ground Grip Tire, built 
with a deep, thick, rugged tread, with widely 
spaced, self-cleaning bars of a new and tougher 
tread rubber, provides super-traction to move 
heavy loads. That’s why this new tire makes its 
own road! 


This big rugged tread, containing 54% more 
rubber, is held securely to the Gum-Dipped Cord 
body, because between the tread and the body 
there are two extra layers of Gum-Dipped High 
Stretch Cords, making a single unit of great 
strength. This is a patented Firestone construction 
feature. 


The new line of Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
includes sizes and types for your trucks, cars, and 
tractors. See your nearest Firestone Service Store 
or Firestone Tire Dealer today. Let him tell you 
how these exclusive Firestone construction features 
enable you to: make more trips—do more work and 
give you more dependable and economical service. 
* *& & & & | isten to the Voice of Firestone—featuring Richard Crooks, 


Gladys Swarthout, Nelson Eddy, or Margaret Speaks—every Monday 
night over N. B. C—WEAF Network .... A Five Star Program 


Fires 


1985, F. T. & R. Co, 


W not remember to mention THe American City? 


KEN GROUND - "CRUSHED ROCK, 
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Deep rugged and 
tougher tread 
is self cleaning. 


Two extra layers of 
Gum-Dipped cords 
to hold massive 
non-skid tread to 
tire body 


Gum-Dipped cord 
body gives extra 
strength and stamina 
for strains of heavy 


Continuous bars 
prevent bumping 
on paved roads. 
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Bluefield, W. Va. 
WE have been unusually free from 


complaints regarding odors from 
properties close by the sewage treatment 
plant. Therefore, no special steps have 
been taken to eliminate odors inherent to 
a plant of this type. However, owing to 
the re-location of a main highway, we 
anticipate there may be some complaints 
in the future from users of this highway 
so we are considering prechlorination.— 
Kyce L. Bruce, City Manager. 


Ellwood City, Pa. 

A FEW complaints of odors are re- 
** ceived from residents near the sew- 
age works. Whenever odors are apt to 
occur, during summer months, more fre- 
quent flushing of compartment walls, 
etc.. is done, which reduces odors to a 
creat extent. No attempt to prevent odors 
has been made through prechlorination 
or the addition of other chemicals or 
catalytic W. Monroe, 
Borough Manager and Engineer. 


Newton, Iowa 

E receive complaints from property 

owners near three of our four dis- 
posal plants during the summer, and 
there is some odor from two of the 
plants during the winter. The odor is 
hydrogen sulphide gas, which gets into 
the air from the filter sprays. The gases 
from sludge digestion in the Imhoff 
tanks cause no trouble. 

The only steps taken to combat the 
odors have been clean-up campaigns. 
Last summer we repaired all flush tanks 
and put them in service and flushed the 
remaining sewers with a hose. The 
plants were kept as clean as possible, 
but no effect on the odors was noticed. 
We have not tried prechlorination or 
activated carbon as yet, but intend to do 
so this spring. 

We have an unusual situation in New- 
ton with four complete disposal plants 
for a city of about 11.000 population. 
This condition came from the topography 
and the initial layout of the sewer sys- 
tem. Sewage is pumped at two of the 
plants. and each consists of Imhoff tank, 
trickling filter and humus tank. 

One plant receives waste from a 
chromium plating industry, and_ this 
plant is the only one which never has 
trouble with odors. One part of sul- 
phurie acid is used to each 100 parts 
of chromium sulphate in the plating 
process. Tests have shown that the 
chromium does inhibit bacterial action 
in the sewers, and that the effect in- 
creases more than in direct proportion 
with the concentration. There is no ef- 
fect on filter action that we have noticed. 
Experiments are to be tried shortly on 
the effect of this chromium waste at an- 
other of the plants, particularly on hydro- 
gen sulphide formation—Staniey L. 
Baker, Superintendent of Sewage Works. 


Sewage Works Problems 


Sewage Works Odors 
Do you receive complaints 
of odors from nearby proper- 
ties at any time of year? 
What steps do you take to 
combat the odor nuisance? 
Have you tried prechlorin- 
ation or activated carbon? 
What have been the results. 
and the costs? 
What is your city’s answer? 


Corsicana, Texas 


N the past we have had some com- 

plaints of odors arising from our sew- 
age treatment plant, and the method we 
have used in combating these odors is 
prechlorination. As a rule we chlorinate 
about five hours, from 5 P.M. to 10 P.M., 
for we have observed that our odor 
troubles usually show up during these 
hours. If odors occur at any other time 
of the day, we chlorinate then. This 
method of odor control has proved very 
satisfactory at this plant. The dosage 
averages about 6 ppm: the cost of the 


treatment is at the rate of $4.60 per mil- 
lion gallons. Only 20 per cent of the 
total flow is chlorinated, so that the cost 
based on the total flow is 92 cents per 
million gallons. We have had no experi- 
ence with activated carbon at our treat 
ment plant.—H. D. McArer, City Sani- 
tary Engineer. 


Akron, Ohio 


THERE are two sewage treatment 

plants in Akron. The older and 
smaller plant is located within the city 
limits, and the other is several miles 
down the Cuyahoga River valley. We 
have had a number of complaints con 
cerning odors from the old plant. These 
date back several years. There have been 
no complaints for two years. 

At the new 33 mgd plant only one di 
rect and one indirect complaint have 
been received. 

To combat odors at both the plants we 
make every effort to draw digested 
sludge only. We lime the grit and 
screening dump in the warm season, and 
try to prevent any accumulations of grit, 
scum or sludge at places other than the 
grit or sludge dumps. 

Prechlorination or the use of activated 
carbon has not been tried as a means 
of preventing odors.—T. C. ScHAETZLE, 
Engineer-Chemist, Akron Sewage Treat 


Income from Sewage Sludge Fertilizer 


OR more than fifteen years, consid- 

erable interest has been shown in 
the use of sewage sludge for fertilizer. 
Until recently there have been but two 
kinds of sludge, plain settled and acti- 
vated, on the market. More recently, 
chemically precipitated sludge has en- 
tered the field. The city of Akron, Ohio, 
at its Botzum plant has given away sand- 
bed dried sludge. To determine its value 
for truck-garden produce, an experiment 
was conducted during the summer of 
1931. The results showed that Akron 
sludge is of no value for peas, head let- 
tuce, spinach, peppers and cucumbers: 
doubtful in the case of endive and 
parsley; of moderate value for Kentucky 
Wonder beans. onions and cabbage: of 
real value for curled lettuce, squash, 
pumpkins, turnips and tomatoes and of 
exceptional value for lima and stringless 
beans, celery, parsnips. beets, radishes. 
cantalopes, carrots and sweet corn. 

Since Akron sludge is lumpy and 
therefore difficult to spread evenly, but 
contains approximately 2 per cent nitro- 
gen, 0.5 per water soluble potash, and 0.6 
per cent available phosphoric acid, it was 
decided to investigate the feasibility of 
preparing it in a ground state for sale 
as a fertilizer. 

Accordingly, a questionnaire was sent 
to every sewage treatment plant in the 
United States where sludge is known to 
be sold in any form. Out of 48 states. 
30 were found where either no sludge is 


sold or no data are available. In the re- 
maining 18 states, 19 plants reported the 
sale of sludge. Of these, there are four 
teen producing sludge similar to Akron’s 
three activated sludge and two chemical 
precipitation plants. Ohio seems to be 
more “sludge-sale minded” than any 
other state, with Ashland, Toledo. Me 
dina, Elyria. Marion and Dayton selling, 
while New York State is second, with 
three plants. 

Sludge is sold as it comes from the 
beds or dried and ground; either direct 
to the consumer or through jobbers. 
Reports vary as to whether or not it is 
advisable to sell sludge. Revenue varies 
from 25 cents to $11 per ton for sludge 
similar to Akron’s. The total income in 
1933, except for activated sludge, runs 
from $55 to $4,814. The two chemical 
plants reported receiving $175 and $200, 
respectively, in 1933. 

The quantity and quality of sludge 
the available market, the fluctuations in 
demand and sale price, the origina] in- 
vestment in a fertilizer plant, and experi 
ences in other cities, all must be taken 
into consideration before adopting a 
plan. Under present financial condi- 
tions, the only logical conclusion is to 
move slowly, to invest the minimum pos 
sible in a grinding and storage plant, 
and to seek the cooperation of the local 
press in advancing the use of sludge as 
a fertilizer. Akron has adopted the name 
“Akra-Soilite” for its by-product. 


“Ohio’s finest municipal Diesel plant” in 
Oberlin was born of a community’s 
struggle to rid itself of costly purchased 
power when the figures showed the sav- 
ings possible in the manufacture of its 
own power. 


When in 1933 Oberlin decided to build its 
own plant and pass on the savings to its 
taxpayers, it was logical that Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesels should have been chosen. 
For in hundreds of municipalities large 


DIESEL 


THE AMERICAN CI7 


The Oberlin Ohio 
municipal Diese 
plant. Two 875-hp 
and one 600-hp. two 
eycle, pump scaveng 
ing Diesels furnish 
power for this beau 
tiful university tow: 


Oberlin, Ohio, municipal power plant equipped with F-M Diesels 


and small, F-M Diesels had shown the 
way to economical, low cost power that 
offered not only low rates but extra sav- 
ings that could be passed on to aid other 
municipal projects. 


For complete information on how hun- 
dreds of cities and towns are making 
municipal power plants profitable, write 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 900 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 32 Branches at your 
service throughout the United States. 


ENGINES 


6260-OA98.102 


Mention THe American City —it helps 
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Bridges = City Paving = Highway Maintenance 


Cost of Small Concrete 
Bridge 


AN appropriation was secured by Up 
~™ per Darby Township, Pa., from the 
Federal Local Works Division providing 
the cost of labor to be used in construct 
ing a new concrete highway bridge to 
replace an old wooden bridge which was 
12 feet wide and without guard-rails. 
The new bridge is of reinforced concrete 
10 feet wide and with a 16-foot span. 
There are also two 
slabs 24 feet wide. 
follows: 


12-foot approach 
The costs were as 


Labor contributed by L. W. D 
Material contributed by town 


$3,304.69 


ship— 
Pre-mixed concrete, 151 5 6 

ERE .. $1,252.13 
Form lumber..... 330.23 
Reinforcing bars.......... 198.29 
Truck and pump rental... 143.00 
Inspectors’ wages..... 243.00 
Engineering san 100.00 
Miscellaneous (incl. tools) 176.18 2.442.83 


Chairman, Highway Committee, Upper 
Darby Township. Pa 


Capital Outlays for 
Street Paving 


HE accompanying table shows the 

percentage of streets paved and mile- 
of street paving for ten selected cities in 
the United States. The states in areas 
of severe winter and high rainfall, gen- 
erally, show a higher percentage of 
streets paved. The opposite is true with 
respect to miles paved per capita, largely 
explainable, perhaps. by average lower 
density of population in the southern and 
western states. 

With two exceptions, the percentage 
of streets paved in the ten selected cities 
is greater than the percentage paved for 
their respective districts.* the average 
excess in the selected cities being ap- 
proximately 17 per cent. With one ex- 
ception, miles paved per 1,000 population 
is greater for the selected cities than for 
their respective districts. The excess 
over the average ranges from 8 per cent 
to 65 per cent and, for the nine states 
showing excess, averages approximately 
35 per cent. 

A desirable standard of street service 
cannot very well stop short of paving. at 
least of some all-weather character. for 
all streets having a fair percentage of 
occupied frontage. A standard based 
upon actual performance, therefore. can 
be but a step toward the ultimate goal. 
Such standards are really less “stand- 
ards” than they are “examples” of what 


*The districts are: I, Conn., Del., Maine, 
lll., Ind., lowa, Ky., Mich., Minn., Ohio, Tenn 
W. Va., Wis.; III, Ala., Fla., Ga., Md., Miss 
N. C., S. C., Va.; IV, Ark, Colo., Kans., La.. 
Mo., Nebr., N. Mex., Okla., Texas, Wyo.; V. 
Idaho, Mont., N. Dak.. Ore.. S. Dak.. Wash.; 
VI. Ariz { ilif Nev Utah 


certain cities’ have accomplished, to be 
used as stimulation to less advanced 

Pursuing this thought, three 
successively superimposed, might 
well be established for street paving: 
the attainment of the average for the dis- 
trict by the least 
matching the accomplishment of the 
most advanced cities by average cities: 
and attainment of complete street im 
provement by these cities now most ad 
vanced. 


cities. 


goals, 


progressive cities; 


EXTENT OF STREET PAVING IN TEN 
SELECTED CITIES OF THE UNITED 


STATES 

Miles of 

Miles Miles Per Streets 

rt of centage Paved 

Paved Unpaved of per 1,000 
Streets Streets Streets Popu 

1928 1928 Paved lation 
Cinemnati 680 300 69.4 151 
Dallas 279.8 300 18.3 1.07 
Indianapolis 420.6 225.1 65.1 1.15 
Kenosha .. 76.7 59.5 56.3 1.53 
Memphis . 293 113 72.2 1.16 
Portland .... 730.4 196.2 59.5 2.42, 
Rochester 10 378 57 1.55 
Sacramento 188 W) 79.0 2.01 
San Diego 252 511 33.0 1.70 
Springfield 165.3 $6.7 81.8 1.10 
Tetal . 3.995.8 2,469.5 Av. 59.3 1.50 


City Statistics for 1932, compiled by City 
Officials’ Division of the American Road Build 
ers’ Association 


From “Criteria and Planning for Public 
Works.” a research report of the National Re- 
sources Board, prepared by Russell V. Black. Re- 
search Consultant 


Wyoming Highways 


HE construction of the highways of 

Wyoming has been carried on at the 
expense of approximately 5 per cent for 
administration and surveys and an addi- 
tional 5 per cent for construction engi- 
neering. These figures compare favor- 
ably with similar costs in states adjacent 


to Wyoming, as well as with the state 
of California, which spends approximate 
ly ten times as much on highways as does 
W voming. 

During the past year there was an 
average of 2,100 men continuously em 
ployed in the construction and mainte 
nance of Wyoming highways. The exact 
mileage of each type of highway com 
plete or under contract as of February 
1. 1935. is as follows: 


Vil Per 

Oil or p ment 2,233 ho 
Gravel 830 
Earth 


All but about 50 miles of the state 
highways listed are maintained by the 
State Highway Department. The cost 
of this maintenance has been held down 
to $200 to $250 per mile per year, which 
includes the expense of snow removal, 
flood damage, maintenance of signs, re 
pair to bridges and culverts, as well as 
the maintenance of a smooth-riding sur 
face. Maintenance figures per mile in 
Wyoming when compared with figures 
from other states show that the roads 
are maintained at a cost of from $40 to 
$100 less, according to the Wyoming 
Highway Bulletin. than the roads in 
other states which have similar condi 
thons. 

Exeept for funds furnished by the 
Federal Government, the expense of 
construction and maintenance of the 
highways is paid by approximately 10,- 
060 trucks with a capacity of 14% tons 
or less; 3,200 trucks with a capacity over 
114 tons and 52,000 passenger cars. In 
addition to these funds, revenue is de- 
rived from tourists and through-trafhe not 
rezistered in Wyoming. estimated at 25 
per cent of the total. 


SS. 


~ 


HEAVY GRADING AND MAINTENANCE IN THOMASVILLE, N. C. 
RK. M. Cooksey, City Manager, reports this tractor operating at a total cost, in 
cluding lubricating. oil, grease and operator's wages, for $5.25 per day on heavy 
grading. and on maintenance the cost is 10 to 15 per cent lees 
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There is no more worthy an ERA project today than that of providing automatic 
fire alarm protection for all classes of municipal, county, state, and federal buildings. 
Each year hundreds of such publie buildings are destroyed by fire at a loss of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars. 


There are two types of fire hazards in publie buildings that make automatic fire 
alarm protection doubly important: (1) the life hazard in schools, hospitals, institutions, 
prisons, ete. and (2) the hazard to irreplaceable records and property that exist in city 
and town halls, court houses, state capitols, registries, libraries and museums, which 
house such records as births, marriages, divorcees, deeds, taxes, finger -prints, criminals’ 
photos, as well as book and art collections. 


The Gamewell SPRINK-LA-STAT Automatic Fire Alarm System provides an effee- 
tive and economical protection for these buildings. It can be installed in such a manner 
as to automatically discover a fire while it is still small and sound an alarm on local 
warning bells or horns. And, where the property to be protected is located in a city 
having a municipal fire alarm system, the SPRINK-LA-STAT System can be connected 
directly with fire headquarters through a Gamewell Master Type Municipal Fire Alarm 
Box, so as to automatically call the municipal fire department to the building so pro- 
tected, should a fire break out. 


SPRINK-LA-STAT Automatic Fire Alarm Systems can be installed as ERA projects 

and are of more permanent value to a city than many projects such as brush clearance, NO WATER 

ete. Don't fail to make provision for such projects when planning ERA activities. Shall 

we send you literature on the SPRINK-LA-STAT System? is used with the SPRINK-LA-STAT 
System. It is entirely an automatic 

THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
mal element the famous Rockwood 
figure-4 sprinkler head — more than 


NEWTON ' MASS ACH U SET T S 12,000,000 of which are now in service. 


During Tune we hope vou will remember to mention Tae AMeERIcan City 
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Fires Extinguished 
by Transported W ater 


THE volunteer Fire Department of the 

town of Westport, Mass., overcomes 
the scarcity of water in that district 
by bringing its own. The first purchase 
by the Department was a _ 500-gallon 


pumping engine, upon which it was dis- 


TANK AND PUMPER, 


covered that the severe fires took place 
away from water supplies. 
Chief Irving C. Hammond remarks in 


the April Volunteer Firemen that the 
$9.000 had been better spent for two 
pieces of equipment. Something had 
to be done to provide water, so a 275- 
gallon tank was mounted on a small 


truck chassis. This*tank was so effec- 
tive that the town appropriated $8,000 
for a “store-made” tank of 1,000 gallons 
capacity. 

This truck was built by Mack Inter- 
national Motor Truck Corporation. The 
tank is connected to a pump, and both 
are mounted on a 4ton chassis, having 
36 x 8-inch tires on the rear wheels. The 
outlets consist of two 21-, two 114-, and 
four °4-inch. The hose is carried on top 
of the tank, with a reel of l-inch hose on 
the rear. Water is drawn from wells 
and brooks by a 21-inch hard suction 


hose. The pump handles 600 gallons 
per minute at pressures of 0 to 300 
pounds. It is seldom that more than 


1000 gallons is needed for the West- 
port buildings. The main thing is to get 
up close to the fire. It was predicted 
that the weight of the truck would cause 
it to mire, but this has not happened dur. 
ing the two years of its service. 


Fire Work on Cape Cod 
HE town of Falmouth, Mass., has a 


population all the year round of 
6.537, which during the summer is in- 
creased to 30,000. The town covers 68 
square miles and is principally devoted 


Public Safety 


to summer recreation, and to the growing 
of strawberries and cranberries as a 
main agricultural industry. 


The Fire Department was reorganized 
in 1919, and since that time has devel 
oped to the point that there are five new 
modern fire stations, and the old head 
quarters building is now used for a re 


pair shop and drill tower. The annual 


WESTPORT, MASS. 


a value of all 
equipment, 


inventory of 1934 shows 
property, both real and 
amounting to $178,202. 


The following apparatus is now in use: 
Engine No. 1—Ahrens Fox, 750 gals 1920 
Engine No. 2—Ahrens Fox, 1,000 gals.... 1928 
Engine No. 3—-Maxim, 350 gals -- 1926 
Engine No. 4—Ahrens Fox, 500 gals ‘ 1930 
Ladder No. 1—Ahrens Fox 1930 
Hose No. 1—Maxim 1925 
Hose No. 2—Combination Ladder Co., 

Providence, R. I. ‘ 1927 
Hose No. 3—Combination Ladder ¢ 1924 
Hose No. 5—Maxim 1919 
Forest-fire service truck 1928 
Fire-alarm service truck 1931 


Buick Chief's car 


In addition, the Department has three 
deck guns and one deluge set, which are 
provided for fighting fires in the large 
wooden hotels usually found in a summer 
resort. 

This Department has also approximate 
ly 5.000 feet of forest fire hose, and a 
portable piston power pump for forest 
fire protection. Strange as it may seem, 
Cape Cod (which is by no means a land 
of sand dunes) enjoys (7) of the 
worst forest fire hazards in the country. 
During the spring it is not unusual to 
have three or four fires going in the town 
or its vicinity at the same time. There- 
fore, we are obliged to maintain a call 
crew of forest-fire fighters in addition to 
the regular men of the Fire Department 
utilized for extinguishing fires in build 


one 


ings. 

It is proposed this year, and money 
will be appropriated, to purchase an 800- 
or 1,000-gallon water tank. 


The purpose 


of this is to optain a supply of water for 


forest fires 


hydrant 


tor 
from 


building fires, o1 


not 


small 
available 
water holes. 
writer had 
forest fire to commandeer the 
two oil trucks. One the 
usual type of oil truck found delivering 


when it is 
service OF 
Phe 
a large 
service of 


occasion last vear on 


was 


oil on the street. He had it filled with 
water and used it to cart water to and 
from the pump working on the fire all 
night. The other was a small truck of 
about 250-gallon capacity. Both these 


trucks proved so valuable that this prac 
tice is to be followed this year with our 


own tank truck 


In the last four or five years in this 
town owners of large estates have been 
purchasing a Gamewell shunt type ot 


lire-alarm box, and equipping their prop 


erty, which is” left vacant during 
the year, with silent watchmen, or de 
vices which will operate the fire-alarm 
box in case of a fire occurring in any 


of the buildings on the estate. Recently 
| have been requested to make addi 
tional installations on the “Tanglewood” 
estate as well as the “Highfield” estate. 
Ray D. We tts, 


five 


Department, Falmouth 


Significant Remarks from 
the Traffic Control Manual 
Tue Manual on Uniform Trafhie Con- 


trol Devices for Streets and High- 
issued by the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety, includes 
its detailed instructions and re« 
ommendations many provocative items of 
Some of these are noted be 


ways, 
among 


information. 
low: 

There is wide variation in official re 
sponsibility for the selection, installation 
and maintenance of traffic control equip 
ment. 

Modern highway speeds and complex 
intersections require signs which can be 
distances and understood 
almost instantly. This calls for a simple 
method of standardization. 


seen at long 


Signs lose a large part of their effec 
tiveness unless their legal authority is 
definitely established and they 
to play an important part in the law-en 
forcement 


are made 
program. 

Unless signs tell the motorist the truth 
they will soon become disobeyed 

The standard sign normally has suff 


to fulfill its 


cient attracting power pur 
pose, 
Street lighting is not generally con 


sidered adequate illumination for signs 
of inflexible location, reduced 
light due to foliage, and the fact that 
street lamps are frequently not operated 
during the hours of darkness. 

The location and 


because 


installation o 
become more difficult each year. 
The clear marking of 
and 
than rural marking 


through 
difheult 


routes 


towns cities is much more 
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THE AMERICAN 


CRANE VALVES 
FOR A 
CITY’S NEEDS 


@ Pictured here is one of the 


six 36-inch Crane motor-operated Gate Valves 
composing part of the equipment being sup- 
plied by Crane Co. for Chicago's new west-side 
Pumping Station. These valves are to be used 
in the discharge side of the six 50-million 
gallon centrifugal pumps. This Station will 
have a pumping capacity equal to that 
of the largest pumping station in the world. 


FEATURES 


Motor hand-wheel stationary during 
valve operation. Motor always in 
clutched position for operation by re- 
mote control. No electrical or mechan- 
ical de-clutching device to get out of 
order. ‘Torque control governs closing 
operation which in the event of ob- 
struction entering valve will oper- 
ate and prevent wrecking valve or 
straining of equipment. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 
VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATED Pre, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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HE introduction at the present session of Congress 
of House Bill 4979, by Hon. William M. Citron, 
of Connecticut, for the creation of a Connecticut 
Valley Authority raises some interesting questions as to 
the future of the region. There is already considerable 
planning interest in the region, which may well eventu- 
ate in specific activity in the not distant future. As 
pointed out in the National Resources Board Report, the 
Connecticut River Valley not only represents one of the 
more important river basins in the eastern United States, 
but offers an almost ideal unit for planning purposes. 
Population is highly concentrated in the southern 
section of the region. Two (Hartford, Conn., and 
Springfield-Holyoke, Mass.) of the country’s 96 metro- 
politan areas lie within its immediate confines, and sev- 
eral others (Worcester, Mass., New Haven, Conn., Provi- 
dence, R. I.) are adjacent to it and within easy access 
to its recreational facilities. The northern section re- 
mains largely rural and agricultural, but includes the 
playgrounds of the Green and White Mountains, and 
provides large water-power reserves. The region as a 
whole is amply supplied with a network of main arterial 
and subsidiary roads which provide north-south and 
east-west communication and link practically every town 
in the region in a system of hard-surfaced highways. 
State and local parks and forests and at least two Fed- 


A TVA for New England? 


By PHILLIPS BRADLEY 


Associate Professor of Political Science, Amherst College 


170 Fourth Avenue 


New York 


35 Cents, $2 a Year 


eral parks already attract thousands of tourists and sum- 
mer residents from outside as well as inside the region. 
From the point of view of the future utilization of this 
region (and also, of course, of neighboring regions) as a 
playground for the city dwellers of New England and 
New York, and a place of more permanent residence for 
those who will prefer this to the urbanized environment 
of the cities, these natural and social resources are of 
first-rate importance, 

Agriculture has become highly specialized in the re- 
gion. The staple crops of tobacco, onions, fruits and 
dairy products and the development of truck gardening 
are the basic elements in Connecticut Valley agriculture. 
Forestry might again become an important use of land 
in the region. Practically all of the forest coverage has 
been cut over at least 


region is badly needed today, not only to restore much 


once, and forest culture in’ the 
cut-over land, but to develop one of its basic natural 
resources, which will become increasingly important eco- 
nomically as the lumber resources of the Country decrease. 

From the point of view of the existing urban popula- 
tion of the area and of adjacent regions, and from the 
standpoint of the future development of agriculture and 
tural industries, the Connecticut Valley region is stra- 
tegically located and offers an unusual variety of oppor- 


tunities. 
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THE 


Possible Developments 
Planning in the region requires consideration of three 


2 
main objectives: (1) rivet (2) 
3) industrial and agricultural development. 
There are various 


control and utilization: 


recreation; | 

(1) River Control and Utilization. 
ispects of river control which are important to consider 
for the future. At present the navigable to 
Hartford, and freight trathe on it 
Projects for its development to Holyoke, the present fall- 


river is 


has again begun. 
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(3) Industrial and Agricultural Development.—| 
region, already rich in a diversified industrial and w, 
organized must 
questions for the future as the revival of local indust 


in the smaller communities, the possible decentralization 


agricultural economy, consider 


plants, and of urban industrial workers, on a part-ti 
farming basis, the stabilization of agricultural crops 
national (e.g., tobacco, apples) as well as local or regioy 
(e.g., truck gardening) markets, and the development 
With an ade. 


quate road system and an already well-developed powe: 


subsistence farming and forest culture. 


distribution set-up, the region is almost unique in 


ATTRACTIVE 
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line. have been considered more than once by the Na- 
tional Government. Another problem which is of more 
mediate concern is that of pollution. Connecticut 
| C 
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| 
based its suit against Massachusetts with regard to the 


the Metropolitan Water 
Supply on the Swift and Ware Rivers partly on the issue 
While 


the problem is not imminent a positive sewage-disposal 


development ol new Boston 


of increasing pollution in the Connecticut area. 


program in the crowded Massachusetts region within a 
\ third problem of hardly less 
importance 1s control of flood conditions and soil ero- 
lhe flood of 1927 awakened the Valley to the 
immediate need of measures looking to flood control. 
Closely linked to this is the matter of power develop- 
ment. Already power projects have reduced the danger 
of floods on many of the tributary rivers, and future 
developments will go far to solve the flood problem. 
Recreation.—Not only is the region at present 
widely utilized for a great variety of recreational activi- 
ties, but a definite program of development of parks, 
local, state and national, and of other recreational 
facilities, into a unified system is important, not only for 
the pleasure of the residents and visitors, but as an 
economic resource for the region. 


decade will be required, 


sion 


(2) 


country in its immediate potentialities in these directions. 
Existing Planning Agencies 


There has been considerable planning activity, official 
Local planning boards have 
been active in many instances. The Hartford Metropoli- 
tan District is now organized. The Springfield, Mass., 
Planning Board is one of the most progressive in the 
country. A number of unofficial planning agencies have 
contributed notably to planning ideas in the region. 
Besides the New England Council and the Vermont 
State Chamber of Commerce, several local organizations 
have already carried out important local experiments. 
The Westfield Valley Parkway Association and _ the 
National Roadside Council have done much to develop 
local interest in highway scenic and roadside improve- 
ment. The Old Hampshire Planning Council has at- 
tempted to link interested groups and individuals in the 
three valley counties in Massachusetts in a cooperative 
educational program. Most recently the Connecticut 
Valley Council has been formed to unite and coordinate 


and private, in the region. 
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THE 


he efforts of various local or functional groups in the 
ievelopment of a comprehensive plan. 
The New England Regional Planning Commission is 


cooperating with these groups in initiating studies of 
river pollution, river-front acquisition and control, park 
ind recreational developments. State planning commis- 
sions have already been established in Connecticut, New 
Hampshire and Vermont, and a bill to establish a similar 
agency is now before the Massachusetts Legislature. 
Congressman Citron’s bill is an interesting proposal to 
put the Federal Government behind a cooperative pro- 
gram of long-range planning for the region, initiated and 
executed by the four states concerned—rather than into 
the business of carrying a Federally controlled plan (as 
in the TVA set-up) into execution. Briefly, it gives con- 
gressional consent to an interstate compact, under which 
a Connecticut Valley Authority would be set up to organ- 
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ize a plan and then to execute it. The Authority would 
be composed of one represt ntative from each state with a 
co-opted Federal representative. It is given wide powers 
of initiation of plans regarding flood control, river pol 
lution, forestry, industrial and recreational development: 
and of execution within the terms of consent by each of 
the states and through joint contributions from them and 
from the Federal Government (by special appropriation ) 
If enacted, it would be the first comprehensive interstate 
regional plan undertaken through local initiative and 
not “from above” as in the TVA. (At present the bill 
has not been reported from Committee. } 

In the meantime, the four states are all clamoring fo 
Federal allocations for various projects in the region 
to the tune of a total of $120,000,000. Could anything 
be a more cogent argument for the coordination of plan- 
ning under some public authority like the CVA? 


Recommendations for New Public Works Program 


NTICIPATING the need for speedy. effective action un 
A der the $4,800,000,000 Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act of 1935, the International Association of Public 
Works Officials and the American Society of Municipal Engi 
neers have for weeks circularized approximately 6,000 officials 
encouraging their formulation of sound and useful projects. 

In a statement released on May 11 by the Joint Administra 
tive Board of the two organizations through its Executive Di 
rector, Donald C. Stone, it is pointed out that many of thes 
projects have been designed in relation to findings of na 
tional, state and local planning boards, and represent, on th 
whole, most desirable projects from every point of view. 

The following paragraphs are from the recommendations: 

“In the formulation of the works program, the essentials of 
democratic, local self-government should be preserved by 
leaving responsibility for the initiation and construction of 
local improvements within the localities, with Federal guid- 
ance and coordination. This democratic process has been dis- 
rupted under work relief. For example, work relief policies 
have led to delinquency in special assessment payments and 
the breakdown of the special assessment system. 

“Maintaining Existing Public Works Employment.—It must 
not be forgotten that there are millions to whom the con- 
struction of public works represents a normal occupation. At 
present there are many thousands so engaged by communities 
as day labor or engineering forces and by contracting and 
engineering organizations. These men are quite apart from 
those occupied in maintenance and operation functions, and 
in many instances the work they are doing is indistinguishable 
in type from projects likely to be undertaken under the new 
works program. 

“To avoid a situation whereby a large part of the effort to 
create employment would be nullified by the thousands of new 
names added to the unemployed rolls, the new program must 
be so administered that there will be no dislocation of existing 
employment, either through replacement of personnel or 
through a lowering of wage levels. Little will be gained if 
governments should discontinue operations now employing 4 
considerable quantity of labor and then resume essentially 
those same operations with new men from the relief rolls. 

“Conduct of Projects—This work will necessarily range 
from small and simple projects to construction work requiring 
highly technical engineering skill and specialized management 
facilities for execution. The availability of the simple kind 
of projects has been exhausted to a considerable extent under 
CWA and work relief programs. The extension of the work 
relief or CWA principle with changes in conditions fer prose- 


culing projects, it ts believed, provides the most ready plan 
for prosecuting work of this character. 

“The larger and more complicated kinds of construction 
projects require for their successful operation highly devel 
oped engineering and construction organizations. In locali 
ties where such projects have been normally carried on under 
contract, it is desirable and necessary, if these projects are te 
be undertaken, that they be executed by contract. These con 
struction projects employ diverse trades with large returns to 
the communities by increased stimulation of business and in 
dustry. While the proportion of direct labor employed may 
be less than that utilized generally on work relief projects of 
the FERA type, the greatly increased efficiency will permit of 
a considerable increase in the volume or extent of the work 
which when combined with the indirect labor required for the 
fabrication and manufacture of the additional materials used 
will accelerate the general rate of reemployment in normal 
channels. 

“If a project deals with an improvement or service which 
the normal responsibility of the state or local government, that 
government should retain full responsibility and authority for 
the preparation of plans and specifications, and for exercising 
superintendence over it. State or local works subdivisions of 
the Federal authority should aid in the planning, stimulat 
the development of projects, set forth the requirements and 
standards, provide inspection and financial control, ete., but 
such subdivisions should not usurp responsibility for the de 
tails of administration and supe rintendence of projects 

“If, however, the state or local government does not main 


tain an administrative or engineering staff competent to pre 
vide the administration and superintendence of a desirable 
project, arrangements should be provided whereby such gov 
ernment, under agreement, may secure such superintendence 
from the local works authority. In general, more attention 
needs to be given in the future to sound engineering and 
planning on work projects. 

“In case of force account work, if projects are to be ad 
ministered efficiently it will be necessary to place more au 
thority in the hands of the superintending agency over labor 
selection from the eligible lists and over discipline of em- 
ployees than has been permitted generally under the work 
relief program. This can be done in accordance with reason- 
able requirements relating to the employment of persons from 
relief rolls, if special skills not available on relief or technical 
persons required full time can be selected on the basis of 
technical qualifications. Adequate machinery will need to be 
established te give necessary protection to the worker.” 


Bureau of Standards Helps Cities 


Testing Materials, Drafting Specifications, Developing Building and Plumbing Code 
Requirements and Other Services 


LCH of the work of the National Bureau of Stand- 

ards should be of interest to city officials, partic- 
ularly to those charged with responsibility of plan- 
ning and erecting buildings and other structures where 
questions of health, safety and durability are of major im- 
portance. Many problems arise in connection with the 
purchase and use of building materials where the services 
of the 
helpful. 


practices, 


Bureau, based on research and testing, might be 
In the case of building regulations, construction 
and maintenance and repair of existing struc- 
tures, the results of investigations in the form of reports 
and recommendations might be useful in preparing new 
regulations or revising existing ones. 

To facilitate the purchase of materials on specification, 
the Certification Plan has been developed by the Bureau. 
This consists in the compilation and distribution of lists 
of sources of supply of commodities covered by certain 
selected Federal Specifications and Commercial Standards. 
These lists, which are available free to purchasing agen- 
cies, contain the names of firms which have indicated 
their willingness to guarantee to purchasers, upon request, 
that the material supplied by them on contracts based on 
the selected specifications and standards actually complies 
with the requirements and tests. 

In cooperation with architects, building officials, fire 
protection experts and others, the Bureau aids states and 
municipalities in the development of building and plumb- 
ing code requirements that will provide adequate safety 
and protect health without excessive costs. 

Another that should 
ipal building officials is the proposed coordination of sizes 
As submitted to the 
Bureau, this involves the study of sizes of manufactured 


activity he of interest to munic- 


of manufactured building materials. 


building units and the fostering of a movement to bring 
about better coordination in abutting units. 

In general, the Bureau’s work consists of basic research 
on the useful properties of materials, developing test 
methods and conducting tests, investigating the economic 
utilization of materials, disseminating technical data, and 
advising on preparation and selection of specifications. 


The Bureau Also: 


Operates the largest public testing laboratory in the coun- 
trv; services available to cities for a small charge. 

Has prepared a number of safety codes and cooperates with 
preparing safety codes suitable for 
National Electrical Safety 
American Standard Safety 
and safety codes for the protection of 
\ssists cities in the formulation and ad- 
ministration of safety codes for elevators, dumbwaiters, esca- 


other organizations in 
municipal regulations, such as 
Code, National Electrical Code, 
Code for Elevators, 


industrial workers, 


lators, window-cleaning, ete. 

Has published the “National Directory of Commodity Speci- 
fications,” which indexes all the available specifications for 
more than 6,000 commodities; also an 


of which three volumes dealing with wood-using in- 


“Encyclopedia of Speci- 
fications,” 


dustries, non-metallic minerals and metals have been issued 


By V. B. PHELAN 


Division of Codes and Specifications 


presenting the substance of every nationally recognized speci 
fication for the commodities considered. 

Collects and distributes information and establishes stand 
ards for electricity, gas, and telephone service. Renders con- 
sulting telephone engineering service to municipal govern- 
ments Has developed uniform regulations 
covering the sale of gas. Investigates the adjustment of gas 
appliances to promote efficiency and safety. 


upon request. 


Conducts research on methods of preventing electrolysis, 
which occurs when current utilized by private utilities is 
returned to the power plant via gas and water pipes and 
This research has enabled municipalities to make 
which tend to 
Also has made 


cables. 
effective regulations in granting 
mitigate the effects of electrolytic action. 
investigation on soil corrosion of underground pipes. 

Studies the intensity and duration of fires through the 
building and use of special test houses in which conditions 
during a fire in a large structure can be duplicated and 
studied, thus resulting in more fire-resistive construction. Pre- 
pares specifications on manual fire-alarm systems. Has made 
possible uniform fire hose couplings through the development 
of special equipment for re-threading non-standard couplings, 
permitting fire apparatus from various cities to work together. 


franchises 


The National Conference on Weights and Measures meets 
at the Bureau at various intervals and includes representa- 
tives from many municipalities. The work of the Committee 
on Specifications and Tolerances for Measuring and Weigh- 
ing Devices is probably of greatest interest to city officials. 
Regulations governing such apparatus as track scales, gaso- 
line pumps, and various kinds of weighing and measuring 
devices are formulated and standardized as to uniformity. 

Considerable work has been done in connection with auto- 
mobile and traffic matters. Methods of brake testing and 
standards for headlights have been developed suitable for the 
use of municipal departments in testing automobiles for 
safety. The visibility of traffic signals, street signs, road 
markers, ete., has been studied and improvements developed. 
The wearing qualities of traffic paint for streets and roads 
have been tested under various conditions. The lighting of 
highways has been investigated. The efficiency of various 
kinds of motor fuels and lubricants and the wearing qual- 
ities of automobile tires and tubes have been tested and ap- 
praised and uniform drawn up.  Investiga- 
tions have been made to determine the most durable type of 
joint for street-railway rails. 


specifications 


Tests have been made on reduced size specimens of bridge 
columns and other structural parts in connection with the 
design of such bridges as the Delaware River Bridge and the 
George Washington Bridge on the Hudson River. 

In the wind tunnel at the Bureau wind pressures and re- 
sultant stresses are measured on models of skyscrapers, air- 
planes, smoke-stacks, etc. 

Among the miscellaneous items which should be of interest 
to various city officials are the determining and correction of 
acoustical conditions in courthouses, libraries, auditoriums, 
etc., the research in paper for durability, effects of atmospheric 
conditions, etc., in libraries, archives, etc., the cleaning of the 
outside faces of stone buildings, and numerous other items. 
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Remsen Plant Earns Profit First Year 


HE Superintendent of Public Utilities of a city of 

some 15,000 population owning a lighting plant 

with a long record of success said recently that he 
could not see how such a plant could possibly be a success 
Yet here are 
the facts and figures that establish the success of the new 
plant at Remsen, Iowa. 


in a town of less than 5,000 population. 


Turn to page 133 of your current “Municipal Index” 
and note that the population of Remsen is 1.181: then 
turn to page 53 and locate the town in Plymouth County, 
at the far upper left of the state. It is not even the county- 


KOO 


seat: Le Mars is that, with its population of 4,788. 

The Superintendent of Municipal Utilities in Remsen 
reports for his first year that the statement of operations 
“leaves no doubt as to the sound judgment of Remsen’s 
citizens in the establishment of their own electric system. 
The few customers who are not yet connected to the 
municipal lines are urged to do so, since the larger the 
load carried by the plant, the lower costs per kilowatt- 
hour will be, and the sooner rate reductions can be made.” 

The investment is recorded as $61,779 for the plant 
and $23,662 for the distribution system, a total of $85,441. 
Operating earnings in 1934 totaled $18.614, without street 
lighting, which continues to be carried by the private 
utility. Operating costs were $8,348: gross profits $10.- 
166; net profit after deducting interest charges of 5 pei 
cent on $75,000 bonds amounts to $6,008. Although this 
does not include taxes, it is evident that there would be a 
profit even if it did. Further, the Superintendent states: 
“Free service rendered the town, and savings to consumers 
through rate reductions already in effect, considerably 
exceed what normal tax would be.” 

A top rate of 12 cents and a bond election in 193] 
resulted in the municipal plant at the close of 1933. There 
are two De La Vergne diesel engines, 240 and 320 hp 
respectively, driving 175- and 200-kw General Electriv 
alternators. Each engine is equipped with a Niagara 
meter of the Buffalo Meter Co., and the storage tanks are 
gaged each month and checked against metered consump 
tion. Says the Superintendent: “We are usually some- 
what ‘over’ at the end of the month, probably due to the 
fact that the oil temperature at the point of metering i- 
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THE 2- AND 320-HP DIESELS IN THE REMSEN 
PLANT 


MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANT AT REMSEN, IOWA 


usually higher than the standard of 60 degrees F. and 
therefore the volume is somewhat greater. We find the 
meters on each engine to be very necessary accessories 
As the plant Ss 


neal residences, especially large mufflers were used lo 


to keeping careful check on operations.” 


mask the noise of the exhaust. 


Open cooling is used. by means ol a cooling: pond in- 
stead of a cooling tower. The pond, 24 feet square by 
| feet deep, consists of eight compartments, through each 
of which the water must flow diagonally from the dis- 
charge to the intake. Two Goulds centrifugal pumps in 
the basement are cross-connected so that either pump can 
supply water to either engine. This method proved satis- 
factory last summer when the weather temperatures at 
times exceeded LOO degrees F. 

Kilowatt-hours generated in 1934 totaled 418.6060, of 


323.236 were sold. 4.500 were free service. and the 


which 
remainder were used in the plant or lost on the line. The 
99.119 gallons of fuel oil burned produced 7.58 kwh pet 
gallon. For the 239 gallons of lubricating oil, the output 
per gallon was 9.162 hp-hours and 1.753 kwh. The cost 
per kwh on the switchboard was 1.51 cents. and delivered 
to the customer 2.37 cents. The output for the first quarter 
of 1935 exceeds that of the corresponding period last yeas 
by approximately 15 per cent. 
Operating revenue totaled $6474: expenses. $4,085; 


profit, $1.789 without taxes. No charge is made to the 


ELECTRIC AND WATER RATES 


Kwh Per Month Power 
First $0.08 First £0.06 
Next 50 Next ( 
Next 100 05 Over 
Next 800 03 Minimum bil 
Over 1,000 025 > hp per hp 
Minimum bil 1M »10 hp per hy 
‘) 10 liy hy 
Residence Optiona Re: electric rat 
First 08 Since revenue n 
Over wi) 03 exe of requ )perat 
Minimum bill 4.00 ing ntere tion 
further 
de ver 
WATER 
Gallons Per Quarter Per Tin ons 
First » 
Rext 5.000 
Next 5.000 
Over 15.000 


Minimum bill 


43 
| 
4 


dae 


4 THE 


‘own for hydrant rental, water for street flushing, or 
sprinkling of park areas, etc. 


Better Water Metering Recommended 


Regarding the Water Department, the Superintendent 
recommends that meters be installed at each well-house 
to register pumpage and thus provide a check against the 
amount of water metered and sold. He also requests the 
purchase of a standard test meter for systematically check- 
ing all water meters. He further suggests that these 
meters, all owned by consumers, be signed over to the 
town, “in return for which the town agrees to furnish the 
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customer with suitable meter or meters at all times 
accordance with his needs and to assume all necessa: 
meter repairs.” It is estimated that 90 per cent of 1! 
customers’ meters will be turned over to the town 
August 1. 

Pumpage is estimated at 25,951,000 gallons; sales 
9.895.000: free and unaccounted for, 16,053,000 or 62 
per cent. Costs are 9.2 cents per 1,000 gallons pumped 
24.1 cents per 1,000 gallons sold. 

A detailed report covering costs and 1934 operation: 
for both the power plant and the water department 
available on request by addressing R. W. Strohmeie: 
Superintendent, Municipal Utilities, Remsen, Iowa. 


Pavement Maintenance Guarantees 


Summary of a Survey of 159 Cities of Over 50,000 by the American Municipal 
Association and the United States Conference of Mayors 


MWONTRACTS for the construction of city pavements 
Cc frequently contain provisions requiring the contrac- 
tor to guarantee the workmanship and materials of 
the job or the job itself, and usually he is required to re- 
pair any defects which appear during the guarantee or 
“maintenance” period. To insure performance of this 
guarantee or this maintenance a contractor is required to 
put up either surety bonds or cash funds or both, which 
may be used by the city itself for necessary repairs in de- 
fault of the contractor’s executing these repairs after 
proper notice. 

Ihe primary purpose of a maintenance guarantee is to 
insure a good construction job; a secondary purpose is to 
finance maintenance for a period out of construction funds, 
which are usually from a different source than mainte- 
nance funds. Arguments advanced against maintenance 
guarantees are: (A) that they increase costs unduly; (B) 
that better results can be secured by adequate specifica- 
tions and by careful and rigid inspections and tests dur- 
ing construction; and (C) that, no matter what the words 
of the bond, the requirements are usually not enforced, 
and if enforced usually involve disputes and difficulties 
with the contractor. 

\pproximately one-quarter of the cities replying to the 
questionnaire sent out in this survey do not use mainte- 
nance guarantees. Some of these do not use contracting 
but employ city forces for their pavement construction. 

Defects insured against under the guarantee clauses 
range from admitted defects of workmanship or materials, 
to all defects and difficulties arising from any cause. 
Many other factors than workmanship and materials may 
contribute to a pavement condition that requires repair; 
for example, earlier conditions of drainage, fills, etc.; the 
design and specifications; the weather and wear and tear. 

In many cases the guarantee provisions include specific 
objective tests which are applied to the pavement prior to 
the end of the guarantee period in order to determine the 
repairs that need to be made by the contractor. These in- 
clude measurements of depressions, sizes of cracks, con- 
tour variations, shrinkages in thickness, etc. For exam- 
ple, most cities providing specific tests for asphalt paving 
require that the thickness shall not be reduced more than 


20 to 25 per cent or 14. to 34-inch. 


Again, depressions 


may be permitted without repair, provided they do not 
exceed 14- to 14-inch. Where a city provides an objective 
test, it may be presumed that the contractor is required to 
repair all defects, regardless of the wording of the general 
guarantee clause. 

The guarantee clause sometimes requires the contractor 
to repair pavement cuts which occur during the mainte- 
nance period; usually he is to be reimbursed (A) on the 
basis of a schedule of prices; (B) at the contract prices: 
(C) at the contract prices plus specified percentages; (D) 
at special bid prices; or (E) at “reasonable cost.” 

Practically all guarantee clauses provide that the city 
engineer shall be the interpreter of the contract and de- 
cide whether repairs are needed. 

The reports received by the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation indicate that the guarantee or maintenance periods 
run from six months to ten years, three and five years 
being the most common. 

The security required is usually either a surety bond or 
a retained fund of cash or cashable securities. Bonds vary 
in amount from 10 or 20 per cent to 100 per cent of the 
contract and may be either special maintenance bonds or 
continuations of the performance bonds. Cash funds usu- 
ally vary in amount from 1 to 10 per cent of the contract. 
Sometimes the amount of the security is related to the 
quantity of pavement, as, for example, 10 cents per square 
yard. Occasionally the security is a flat sum, and again 
it may vary according to the size of contract but not on a 
percentage basis. Sometimes both bonds and cash funds 
are required, and sometimes the option of either is given. 


What Is Your Method? 

In order to secure similar reports from cities of less 
than 50,000 population, THe AMERICAN City requests 
answers to this brief questionnaire: 

Do you require maintenance bonds from paving con- 
tractors? 

What are the conditions? 

What does such a bond add to the cost? 

Do you feel that the bond offsets the advantages of a 
municipal asphalt plant for repairs? Why? 


Please address Engineering Editor, Tue American Cry, 
470 Fourth Ave., New York. 


A Program for the Demolition of 


Unsafe and Insanitary Buildings 


FOUR around any of our cities or towns convine- 
ingly demonstrates the need for a planned and 
vigorous demolition program. Buildings ordinar- 
ily demolished through normal construction activity, and 
structures which would be repaired in ordinary times but 
which have been badly neglected, and other totally unfit 
buildings, offer no alternative to demolition. Such a 
program offers definite advantages to the community. It 
removes buildings that are fire and accident hazards and 
breeding-places for disease. It removes a menace to the 
public as well as to the tenants, by insuring the safety of 
passers-by. It results in moving families from degrading 
quarters (where they often remain through inertia) to 
slightly better habitations. 
and air is given to neighboring buildings. 


In congested areas more light 
The cleared 
space may be used for playgrounds, and sometimes it is 
utilized for parking space and other useful commercial 
purposes. It tends to reduce the excessive economic cost 
to the cities for servicing blighted or slum districts. 

The materials salvaged from wrecking may be used to 
advantage for various relief projects, for firewood for the 
unemployed, for subsistence homestead projects, or they 
can be distributed to cooperative groups of unemployed 
who agree to rehabilitate the houses in which they live, in 
lieu of paying rent. 

It is easy to understand why, in the past, voluntary 
demolition has not generally been undertaken. The salvage 
was often insufficient payment for the wrecker, and the 
owner was unwilling or unable to contribute any cash for 
that purpose. Many owners who carry no insurance and 
are delinquent in the payment of taxes frequently receive 
a small income from such buildings. Hence they are 
loath to demolish them. Many absentee owners have little 
or no interest in obsolete property and ignore the need for 
action on their part. 

There have been many obstacles in the past in achiev- 
ing any far-reaching results by compulsory demolition. 
Political friends of the owners sometimes intervened. In- 
spectors may have seized opportunities for petty graft. 
Shortage of decent quarters for dispossessed families made 
eviction difficult. The courts were frequently more con- 
cerned with property rights than human rights and were 
extremely technical. In some cases the public officials in 
charge of demolition were subjected to personal damage 
suits. But the courts often reflect the attitude of the pub 
lic and the state of general education on matters which 
come before the courts. There is reason to believe that an 
ultra-conservative point of view in decisions relating to 
housing conditions is no longer the order of the day. The 
primary obstacle, however, was the ignorance and indiffer- 
ence of the public and our officials. 


Aid from the FERA 


Today a well-formulated demolition program should be 
able to overcome most of the difficulties. 
consent of the owner is the most desirable approach, es- 
pecially because the FERA supplies the labor, and there is 


Demolition by 


By IRA S. ROBBINS 


Counsel, New York State Board of Housing 


FERA does not dictate local policy 
The wrecking may 


no cost to the owner. 

that is for each city to determine. 
be supervised by professional wreckers who bid for the 
Where local 


ordinances permit demolition only by licensed wreckers, 


salvage, and the city keeps the proceeds. 


the ordinance should be amended so as to permit FERA 
No build 
ing should be demolished without due consideration for 


labor to do the work under proper supervision. 


the rights of the mortgage holder, who usually, by th 
terms of the mortgage, has the right to foreclose if the 
building is demolished without his consent. 
Demolition without consent of the owners, under the 
statutes, is the next step. Some cities have specific ordi 
nances; others need them or must amend existing statutes. 
Usually the statutes apply only to buildings that cannot 
be repaired at reasonable cost. A court order permitting 
the demolition must first be obtained, and the expense of 
demolition becomes a lien against the property. The en- 
forcement of demolition ordinances requires the backing 


of an informed and alert public. 
Suggested Procedure 


The mechanics of a demolition program are important 
It is advisable first to select an official to under 
take the job. 


(as in Cleveland), the local building department. the state 


The City Planning and Housing Committee 


or local relief agency or some similar body may be chosen. 
Sometimes representatives of several such agencies jointly 
supervise the work. It is desirable to secure the coopera- 
tion of civic and welfare groups (such as the Metropolitan 
Housing Council in Chicago) including representatives of 
architects, engineers and financial 


real estate, labor, 


groups. The second step is to make a preliminary survey 
(which will no doubt supply useful information for other 
Then 


whether or not the local agency should do the work itself 


purposes as well). determine the question of 


or make contracts with wrecking contractors. Due con- 
sideration should be given to the necessity of obtaining 
workmen’s compensation, public liability and property 
damage insurance. 

Philadelphia and Milwaukee have long been active along 
the lines indicated. New York, Chicago and Cleveland un- 
dertook such programs in 1933 and 1934 with marked 
success. Many of the smaller cities throughout the United 
States are becoming aware of the possibilities and are tak- 
ing advantage of the labor supplied by the FERA. 

Because each city usually presents a separate and unique 
problem, it is impossible in a short space to outline a de 
tailed program applicable to all. Suggestions for the 
mechanics of organization and procedure may be found 
in the excellent bulletin of the National Association of 
Housing Officials, published April 1, 1934. State Boards 


- 
——— 
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of Housing are prepared to cooperate in formulating pro- 
grams and ironing out difficulties. 

We need to undertake a vigorous demolition program, 
first on consent and then by enforcement of existing and 


new statutes. The results of demolition are valuable in 


themselves, but demolition can be the initial step in a 


larger program that includes housing surveys, rehabilita- 
tion, new housing and city planning. A demolition pro- 
eram not only fosters an indispensable kind of civic house- 


cleaning, but has dramatic possibilities for publicity that 
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will stimulate further interest in housing conditions a 
reforms. A demolition program is not only an opportuni 
for cities to seize upon, but a duty that should be prompt 
recognized. It is the most constructive destructive p) 


gram | know of. 


Excerpts from an address delivered April 26, 1935, at the Schen: 
and Low Rent Housing, sponsored b 
New York State Boar 
Blumenthal for assist 


Conference on Slum Clearance 
New York State Conference of Mayors and the 
Housing The writer is indebted to Miss Yvonne 


n preparing this article 


Water Departments Should Pay Their Way 


\ reduction in the revenue received by the 
city of Niagara Falls from the sale of water, 
due to curtailed consumption, made an exhaus- 
tive study of the financial condition of the 
Water Department necessary. This article is 
a portion of Mr. Butler’s report making recom- 
mendations designed to place the Bureau of 
Water on a self-supporting basis. 


T IS a regrettable fact that water departments of the 
majority of municipalities are not given their proper 
status as business enterprises which would entitle them 

to an income sufficient to enable them to pay their own 
way. If water departments were privately owned, every 
citizen, as a matter of course, would expect the charge 
for water to be sufficient to enable the corporation to pay 
its operating expenses and the interest on its investment, 
to set aside a depreciation fund and build up a reason- 
Why, then, should 


advocate 


able surplus for necessary extensions. 
not the municipality—meaning every taxpayer 
the application of business administration to the conduct 
Every taxpayer is a shareholder 
If the department is mismanaged 


of the water department. 
in the water department. 
or if its rates are not sufficient to make it a going concern. 
the taxpayer is called upon to make up whatever deficit 
it may experience. By the application of the same rule, 
if the water department is permitted to earn a reasonable 
benefit therefrom 
In other words, the water 


rate on the investment, any derived 
should revert to the taxpayer. 
department is entitled to earn 6 per cent on its invested 
capital in addition to operating expenses, plus a reason- 
able rate of depreciation: and, further, when and if the 
water department is free from debt, such fair return can 
logically be used for improvements or for the reduction 
of the general city property tax. 

lt is a common experience where both water and light 
systems are municipally owned and operated to find the 
water department forced to meet its deficit by a tax levy, 
while the light plant shows a splendid profit. This result 
is due to the fact that the water rates are too low and 
This is 
mentioned to emphasize the point that municipal water 


the light rates are either adequate or excessive. 


departments are usually overlooked as going concerns. 

\ water system performs three principal services in 
providing water for domestic and fire 
(n assessment 
against the community as a whole for fire protection 
should be made, either by a direct charge by the water 


industrial 
extinguishing, and the disposal of waste, 


use, 


By ORVILLE C. BUTLER 


Superintendent, Bureau of Water. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


department against the municipality for this service o1 
by the municipality's paying an operating deficit. In 
either case, the money is derived by a tax levy. The 
amount which should be so raised can be determined 
quite closely by considering the additional investment 
required for fire protection beyond that necessary for 
supplying water for domestic and industrial use. In the 
case of Niagara Falls, it is felt that a fair return on that 
portion of the system which is provided for fire protection 
only, should be 6 per cent on the investment; that is, 6 
per cent of the cost of the installation of all hydrants, 
plus possibly the cost of maintenance and repair of 
hydrants. 

After deducting the annual cost of fire protection service 
from the total revenue required, the balance should be 
derived from the water consumers. By a study of the 
quantities consumed by those connected to the system, a 
schedule of rates can be worked out which will produce 
an adequate revenue. 

It is apparent that the rates now in force (in Niagara 
Falls) are not the result of careful planning but came 
about by reason of the fact that, beginning in 1911, the 
City Water Department and the Western New York Water 
Co. locked horns in a battle for the consumers in that 
section of the city south of Pine Avenue. The rates were 
repeatedly lowered by both parties until the loss to the 
private company became so great that it was utterly 
impossible for that company to continue to operate. It 
was eventually forced, by reason of its losses, to sell out 
to the city at a price considerably lower than the amount 
originally asked for the plant and equipment. The city 
has continued to supply pure water at those ridiculously 
low rates, all through the years of high prices and down 
to the present time, regardless of the fact that many of 
the improvements were sponsored during the period of 
higher material and labor costs. These improvements 
were, of course, to be paid for out of moneys received 
through the sale of bonds, the payment of which falls 
due in heavy allotments between 1934 and 1954. Unless 
the water rates are adjusted, it will be necessary to raise 
funds by general taxation for the support of the Water 
Department. Such a method of securing revenue would 


be opposed by any clear-thinking group of taxpayers and 
by any properly operated water department. 


The New Municipal Incinerator 


17 
at Newport News, Virginia 
Six Months’ Operation of Unit Built as a PW A Project 
set on a level site. A reinforced concrete ramp and 


HE new incinerator at Newport News, Va., is rated 

and guaranteed to burn 120 tons of mixed refuse 

per 24 hours without the use of auxiliary fuel. 

Mixed refuse was specified in the guarantee to average 

75 per cent garbage and 25 per cent rubbish by weight, 

the mixture to have a maximum moisture content of 60 
per cent by weight. 

The contract for the design and construction of the 


THE NEWPORT NEWS 
INCINERATOR AND CONCRETE 
APPROACH RAMP 


plant was awarded on June 28, 1934, by the city of 
Newport News, as a PWA project, to the Hiler Engineer- 
ing & Construction Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. Construc- 
tion was started July 17, 1934, and the plant was com- 
pleted and operation started on December 3, 1934. The 
guarantee performance test was successfully completed on 
December 21, 1934, and the plant was officially accepted 
by the city on January 9, 1935. The cost of the work 
was $61,850. 


Furnaces 


The plant is equipped with two rectangular, brick-set, 
steel-clad Hiler furnaces arranged for either independent 
or simultaneous operation, Each furnace is a 3-cell uni. 
rated to burn 60 tons per 24 hours. Each furnace has a 
separate air preheater with separate forced-draft fan and 
forced-draft duct system. The gas flues are so arranged 
that by a simple adjustment of refractory dampers, any 
portion of the waste gases may be diverted into the pre 
heater, or, if the refuse has a sufficiently high calorific 
value, the use of the preheater may be dispensed with 
entirely. The waste gas, after leaving the furnaces and 
preheaters, is conducted through a header flue to a fire- 
brick-lined radial brick chimney. 

The furnaces are housed in a substantial reinforced 
concrete and brick two-story fireproof structure approxi- 
mately 57 feet long and 46 feet wide. The building is 


turning platform makes it possible for the collection 
trucks to reach the dumping floor. The building. ramp 
and chimney are carried by reinforced concrete founda- 
tions supported on creosote wood piles, 

Arriving on the charging floor, the loaded truck dumps 
the refuse adjacent to the furnace charging holes. The 
refuse is pushed into the furnace at frequent intervals by 


Often the truck can dump directly 
into the furnace. if the firebed is in condition to receive 


the charging man. 


a charge. The plant is operated at full capacity by five 
men. During the lighter collection seasons, fewer men 
are required. 

The residue from the plant is a completely burned ash, 
free from organic matter, and is utilized to fill in the 
low spots of the surrounding property. Tin cans are 
present in the residue. The operation of the plant has 
been carried on without offensive odors ol objectionable 
smoke. 

Service rooms are provided on the charging floor. These 
include an office, an office lavatory. and a men’s room with 
lavatory. There is an ample supply of hot and cold 
water. The hot water is heated by the flue ¢ 


by means 


of generator units in the flues. 


Do Any Power Plants Lose Money? 


The city of Littlefield, Texas, has seen and heard <o 
much that favors municipal operation of electric utilities 
that it would naturally like to see the other side of the 
shield before deciding to build a plant of its own. The 
City Secretary asks for information concerning any town 
or city in the United States “where municipal ownership 
of public utilities has proven a failure or was not a 
success.” 

The American City will be interested lo receive replies 
from its readers 


‘ 
f 


The Chemical Precipitation of Sewage 


By E. W. STEEL and P. J. A. ZELLER 
Professor of Municipal and Sanitary Engineering, and Research Assistant. 
respectively, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


HE present interest in chemical precipitation of sew- 
age is causing something of a revival of a treat- 
ment method which was tried and abandoned many 

vears ago. From 1880 to 1890 much experimenting was 
done in England with use of chemicals, and in the latter 
vear there were about 200 precipitation plants in that 
country. Many of these were started with the vain hope 
of obtaining valuable fertilizer from the sludge. After 
1890 the popularity of chemical precipitation declined in 
favor of bacteriological processes. In 1908 the Royal 
Sewage Commission had become convinced that chemical 
precipitation should be confined to especially strong sew- 
ages or those containing industrial wastes. 

In the United States practice followed closely that in 
England. Some plants using chemical precipitation were 
constructed before 1900. Worcester, Mass., operated its 
plant until 1925, but the process was applied under espe- 
cially favorable conditions, for the sewage contained much 
iron-bearing industrial waste, and needed lime only to 
cause coagulation. The Providence chemical precipitation 
plant operated, with periods of interruption, until 1931, 
but here also conditions were as favorable as at Worces- 
ter. For nearly three decades the process of chemical 
precipitation was considered to be obsolete in this country. 
There were, during this period, occasional attempts at 
electrolysis with accompanying doses of lime at plants op- 
Allentown (abandoned in 1929) and Winston- 


erated at 
Salem, North Carolina, which is still in operation. 
tially, the last-named process is precipitation with lime. 

The objections to chemical precipitation were the cost 
of the process in relation to the results obtained, and the 
vexing problem of sludge disposal. Generally speaking, 
the biological processes, filtration or activated sludge, were 
found to be more satisfactory, 


Why the New Interest? 


Lately, interest has again been manifested in use of 
chemicals. ‘There are several reasons for this backward 
The shortcomings of the biological processes have 
prompted attempts to find something better. The chemi- 
cals used are cheaper than they formerly were. Knowl- 
edge of the action of the chemicals concerned has been 
much extended and better methods of control, such as use 
of pH determinations, have been developed. Mechanically 
cleaned settling tanks now lend themselves to better sedi- 
Finally, certain coagulants have 
been found to be valuable in processes auxiliary to sewage 
treatment, such as use of ferric chloride in conditioning 


swing. 


mentation processes, 


sludge. 

There are other considerations which make chemical 
precipitation Many existing sewage treat- 
ment plants must soon be improved or enlarged by adding 
more primary units, or giving the settled sewage some sec- 
ondary or oxidizing treatment. The removal of an addi- 
tional 20 to 35 per cent B.O.D. over that of ordinary 


interesting. 


sedimentation may solve the problem at small cost. Chemi- 
cal precipitation will also be flexible. It may be unneces. 
sary to turn out an effluent any better than that of plai: 
sedimentation during certain seasons of the year when 
stream flow is high. Hence, the annual cost of chemicals 
may be reduced. 


Ferric Salts as Coagulants 


Discovery of the fact that ferric compounds, as ferric 
sulphate and ferric chloride, are efficient in fairly wide pH 
ranges made them seem especially favorable for sewage 
precipitation. Accordingly, we find that Stevenson at Palo 
Alto in 1932 successfully treated with 
chloride. The experimental plant treated 36,000 gallons 
per day and was first operated by using two settling basins 
in series, adding 1 grain per gallon of ferric chloride be- 
tween the two basins, returning sludge from the final 
basin to the influent of the first basin and chlorinating the 
effluent. This required 142.5 pounds of anhydrous ferri: 
chloride and 80 pounds of chlorine per million gallons, 
and reduced suspended solids and B.O.D. by 85 and 75 
per cent, respectively. A second method of operation 
involved three sedimentation tanks in series, ferric chlo- 
ride being added just before the last tank, the sludge from 
which is regenerated with chlorine and added to the in- 
fluent of the second tank. In turn, the sludge from the 
second tank is added to the influent of the first tank. 
This method of operation required 200 pounds of an- 
hydrous ferric chloride and 250 pounds of chlorine to 
reduce both suspended solids and B.O.D. by 95 per cent. 
It will be seen that the Stevenson method is rather com- 
plicated and for the complete treatment would cost about 
$11.25 per million gallons for chemicals alone. 

At Plainfield, Downes found that 1,200 pounds of ferric 
chloride per million gallons was needed to get good coagu- 
lation and precipitation, although 400 pounds applied to 
previously settled sewage reduced both suspended matter 
and B.O.D. by a further 50 per cent. He also found that 
200 pounds per million gallons clarified trickling filter 
effluent in ten minutes, and that by using this sludge with 
the chemical used in treating the settled but unfiltered sew- 
age, the dosage would be reduced by 200 pounds. 


sewage ferrir 


Ferric chloride was used on a plant scale in one of the 
sedimentation tanks at Grand Rapids, Mich. Here summer 
conditions require an additional removal of suspended sol- 
ids and B.O.D. of 20 to 25 per cent to prevent nuisances. 
A dose of 83 pounds per million gallons increased the re- 
duction of suspended solids an average of 14 per cent and 
increased B.O.D. reduction by 46 per cent. The results 
varied widely and there was no visible clarification in the 
effluent. 


At Oklahoma City, Scott reports that by using 50 pounds 
of ferric chloride per million gallons and a dosage of 65 
pounds of chlorine, suspended solids were reduced by 95 
per cent and oxygen consumed by 45 per cent. The state- 


1p 


ents of visitors to the plant indicate that a visual clari- 

ition is not attained at all times. 

\t Dearborn, Mich., ferric salts are supplemented by 

me and ground paper. After sedimentation the sewage 
= passed through a magnetite filter. Conditions are some- 
,hat unusual at this plant, since it receives raw sludge 
from another plant. Ferric chloride, lime and paper at 
rates of 261 pounds, 146 pounds, and 242 pounds, respec: 
tively, reduced suspended solids 71.4 per cent. With the 
filter, reduction of suspended solids was 95.2 per cent, 
ind B.O.D. reduction was 87.8 per cent. 

The Guggenheim process is another newcomer in the 
sewage treatment field. So far, it has been tried experi- 
mentally in New York and Chicago. The Chicago plant, 
which treated 30,000 gallons per day, consisted of dosing 
apparatus, a settling tank, a zeolite filter, sludge thickener, 
incinerator, and ferric sulphate recovery apparatus. The 
sewage was dosed with lime at the rate of 370 pounds per 
million gallons, and ferric sulphate, 828 pounds. The zeo- 
lite filter removes nitrogenous compounds from the settled 
sewage for the recovery of ammonia. The sludge is fil- 
tered on a vacuum filter, and the iron is recovered. The 
removal of B.O.D. reached 91.2 per cent, and suspended 
solids 97.4 per cent, the effluent being better than that o! 
the activated sludge plant. Operating costs were calcu- 
lated as being about $20.00 per million gallons, including 
$9.25 for chemicals, with no allowance for sale of am. 
monia, and no addition for royalty on the patent. 

In Texas, chemical precipitation has been tried in only 
a few cities. At Fort Worth, in 1932, a solution of chlo- 
rine was run into a tank containing scrap iron. The re- 
sulting solution of ferric chloride and free chlorine was 
discharged into the trunk sewer 31 miles from the plant. 
W. S. Mahlie, in an unpublished report, says that the 
dosage was 37.4 pounds of chlorine and 19.6 pounds of 
iron per million gallons. He said that the treatment did 
not reduce odors at the plant, made little change in the 
chemical character of the effluent, but turned it black and 
objectionable in appearance. 


Special Studies at Dallas 


The sewage treatment plant at Dallas finds itself in a 
position of incipient overloading, according to Trinity 
River survey data still in process of collection. The sev- 
eral advantages claimed for chemical precipitation looked 
attractive, hence an intensive study of chemical precipita- 
tion was proposed. This study was made by Edgar Whed- 
bee, Sanitary Engineer, Dallas Water Department, and P. 
J. A. Zeller, A & M College, the project being a cooperative 
effort on the part of the city of Dallas and the Texas En- 
gineering Experiment Station. 

The first part of the work comprised a laboratory study 
of the several chemicals commercially available. It 
covered a period of approximately one year, and _in- 
cluded more than 200 experiments. The chemicals used 
were ferric and aluminum chloride, ferrous and ferric sul- 
phate, chlorinated copperas, and alum. 
coagulation was tried over a pH range from 2.0 to 12.0. 
Auxiliary chemicals such as acid and alkali, chlorine, 
permanganate, inert materials, and air were tried in vari- 
ous combinations. 


In every case, 


Any one of the chemicals tried, and, no doubt, others 
which have not been tried, would coagulate Dallas sew- 
However, the conditions under which the different 


age. 
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chemicals worked most effectively showed wide varia- 
tions. The results achieved also varied somewhat, as ex- 
pressed in percentage removal of suspended solids and 
B.O.D. In these studies, 75 per cent removal of B.O.D. 
and 80 per cent removal of suspended solids were selected 
as the criteria of successful operation. 

In general, ferric chloride seems to be the best coagu- 
lating agent, closely followed by aluminum chloride. In 
both instances. however, reaction control to the acid side is 
essential for a minimum chemical dosage and cost. The 
amount of soluble iron passing through the coagulation 
process is negligible. 

Based on the laboratory results, a miniature plant was 
All construction was of standard engineer- 
ing units, and nothing fancy or special was used. The 
plant was operated for a period of nine months and han 
dled about 235,000 gallons per day. 

Right at the outset and throughout the experiment, the 
It may 


constructed. 


ferric chloride generator gave plenty of trouble. 
he asked, then, why ferric chloride was generated instead 
of purchased. There and 
chemical. In Dallas, iron turnings can be had for haul- 
ing charges, and chlorine in ton cylinders was obtainable 
The laboratory experi- 


are two reasons—financial 


at 2% cents a pound delivered. 
ments showed that freshly prepared ferric chloride was 
more effective as a coagulating agent than the commercial 
Only one-third of the chlorine used 
Tests proved 


salt or solution. 
appeared in the ferric chloride generated. 
there was no appreciable loss by leakage. Later, by care- 
ful testing and experimentation, 95 per cent or more of 
the chlorine was accounted for. It was also developed 
that a goodly share of the chlorine, 35-40 per cent, was 
converted into free hydrochloric acid. This acid had an 
important effect in reaction control; and checked the lab- 
oratory finding regarding need for pH adjustment. 
Another problem was the production of ferric chloride. 
When chlorine water is passed over iron turnings, the re 
sult is ferrous chloride, a chemical with little or no coagu 
Theoretically, one-third of the 
should be added after solution to convert the ferrous iron 
to ferric. Here is an example of the fact that theory 
Actually, the 
amount of oxidizing chlorine is much less, probably be 
cause free hydrochloric acid is formed. 


lating value. chlorine 


and practice frequently do not agree. 


These difficulties 
indicate the necessity for close supervision and checking 
of the product formed. During operation, the ferric chlo 
ride fed into the plant had not even a trace of ferrous 
chloride, except under certain conditions. 

\s regards the appearance of the treated sewage, Mr. 
Whedbee was frequently accused of displaying city water 
as the treated effluent. As a matter of fact. because the 
sewage plant has no city water, the chemical effluent had 
to be used in making solutions. Before so using it, how 
ever, it was passed through sand beds operated on the 
rapid sand filter principle. 

The chemical effluent showed an average B.O.D. removal 
of 77 per cent and a suspended solids removal of 85 
per cent over the whole period of the tests. It was clear 
and visibly better than the effluents from Imhoff tanks 
or plain settling tanks. These results were obtained by 
the use of 700 to 1,500 pounds of chlorine and 200 to 400 
pounds of scrap iron per million gallons treated. The 
ferric chloride generated and applied amounted to 650 
to 1,200 pounds per million gallons. 

It should be noted that the raw sewage had an average 
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B.0.D. of 350 ppm and suspended solids 350 ppm. The 
Imhoff tanks accomplished a B.O.D. reduction of 46.3 per 
cent over the same period, and a suspended solids reduc- 


tion of 54.2 per cent. 
Cost of Treatmeni 


Unfortunately, the cost of treatment was high.  De- 
pending upon conditions, the process cost $25 to $50 per 
million gallons. The chief item of cost was the chlorine. 
Any process which will convert chlorine more completely 
into ferric chloride would help reduce the cost and thereby 
tend to make the process more feasible from an economic 
standpoint. 

The appearance of the settling tanks was pleasing. 
Phere was at all times a minimum of floating solids. Es- 
pecially important is the fact that there were no odors. 
Thus, a few of the claims for chemical precipitation were 
vindicated. 

It appears, from the past history of chemical precipita- 
tion and the original work here described, that the process 
may be used to advantage. The difficulties encountered 
at Dallas apparently made it too costly for the character 
of effluent desired. 
cost will be the limiting factor with regard to the use of 


Generally speaking, it appears that 


International Municipal 


MITY executives and students of municipal administration 
will meet in Germany during the summer of the next 
Olympic Games, in 1936, to exchange experiences and 

Forty-five countries 

have already accepted the invitation which has been issued 


to discuss questions of city government. 


by the President of the German Gemeindetag, or Municipal 


Congress. It is expected that 1.500 municipal officials will go 


Courtes: of German Tourist Information Ofice, New Yerk 


chemicals when moderately good effluents are requil 
It also seems advisable to precede the adoption of ¢! ‘s 
method on a large scale by careful experimentation on 
sewage to be treated. 
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Congress, in Berlin, 1936 


to Germany for this important occasion. 

Among the subjects to be studied by the foreign visitors 
will be the constructive work which has been done by German 
cities and communal associations under the national socialist 
régime. The participants in the congress will be given all 
possible opportunity, in conducted tours of the country, to 
study the situation in Germany. 


NEW GERMAN SPORTS STADIUM NEAR BERLIN, WHERE THE XIth OLYMPIC GAMES WILL BE HELD 


a -Olymp Stalium (Deutsche Kampfbahn) { Sports Stadium with the House of German P—Parking spaces 
Swimming Stadium Sport (Administration Building) R—Highway connection with, entrance 
Equestrian Stadium, with grandstand and « Hockey Stadium from, Reichsstrasse 


Basketball Fields 


riders’ quarters 
d--Open-Air Stag 


Fuehrerturm (Leader's Tower) 


(Dietrich-Eeckart Stage) H--Highway connection with, entrance if 
e Assembly Grounds, also Polo Field with ti from, Heerstrasse 


S--Railroad Station “Reichssportfeld™ 
Underground Railway Station 
sportfeld” 
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Small Electric - Steam Heat - Water Plant 
at Detroit Lakes, Minnesota 


Annual Net Earnings $20,000 to $44,000 for Twelve Years 


By CHARLES FOSTER 


Consulting Engineer, Duluth, Minn. 


N 1933-34 both the capacity and the efficiency of the 

900-kw municipal electric plant at Detroit Lakes, in 

northern Minnesota, were doubled by the installation 
of a 1,000-kw bleeder turbine unit and auxiliary equip- 
At the same time, 
contracts were let for the following water-works improve- 
ments: 400,000-gallon settling tank, pumping equipment, 
and intake well. Small as the plant is, it has been a con- 
sistent earner: $20,613 in 1923, a high of $44,218 in 1930. 
and $34,311 in 1934, the year of maximum electric and 


ment exclusive of new boiler capacity. 


water demand. 

Detroit Lakes is in a summer-resort region having some 
100 lakes that draw many summer visitors who use light 
but no heat. In winter the steam-heating load is an im- 
portant factor, though it has increased only 37 per cent in 
ten vears, while the electrical load has grown 145 per cent. 
The increase in demand for water in the ten years 1923-33 
was the same as that for steam; but there was a jump of 10 
per cent in 1933 and another of 9 per cent in 1934. 


Hence the Additional Equipment 


The new turbine, built by the Moore Steam Turbine Co.. 
drives a General Electric generator. 
attaches to this turbine because it is of the automatic ex- 
The 
peculiar virtue of this machine is that various amounts of 
steam required for heating can be taken or bled from the 
turbine automatically, regardless of the load on the unit. 


Considerable interest 


traction type, commonly known as a bleeder turbine. 


(Juite large amounts can be bled, even when the electrical 
load on the unit is light. This is important, as during the 
heating season the turbine must operate under maximum 


bleeding conditions. To secure economies at part loads 


THIS 


1,250-KVA BLEEDER-TURBINE GENERATOR DOUBLES CAPACITY 
OF PLANT 


PLANT AT DETROIT LAKES, 


MINNESOTA 


THE MUNICIPAL 


without manual manipulation and to add to the efficiency 
of the unit over the entire load range, the turbine is fitted 
with automatic nozzle control. 

This both 


engines because of (1) lower cost per kilowatt-hour over 


unit was selected over uniflow and diesel 
a period of one year; (2) first cost of installation; (3) 
limited space: (4) the fact that steam is supplied con- 
tinuously to the heating system, small quantities in sum- 
mer and larger quantities in winter. 

The turbine cost $35,160. 


costing $50,000, includes a Marley cooling tower, of good 


The other power equipment, 


appearance and equipped to operate on light loads. 
Elesco superheaters were selected because they could easily 
be installed in the settings of the boilers already in place. 
There are, besides, a switchboard, steam flow meters, draft 
and stoker control, and coal-handling equipment. 


The new power equipment cost $85,- 
193; water-works improvements, $28,- 
358; total, $113.551. Thus the power 
equipment cost 75 per cent of the cost 
of the total improvements; the water- 
works, 25 per cent. These costs are in 
exact proportion to the respective book 
values of elements of the 
plant in 1933: $208,881 for the electric 
plant and lines, and $69,331 for water. 
1935, of 
the several elements is as follows: 


these two 


Present value on February 1. 


Electric light $271,756 
Water AWS 
Heat 13,198 

Total $380,959 


The plant was fully paid for prior to 
the improvements, which are now being 
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from Net earnings of the light, water and 


met 


earnings. 
heating services, after deducting all charges including de- 
preciation, ranged between $20,616 and $44,218, and for 
the last twelve vears averaged $33,315 per year. Following 
were the loads handled in the last two years: 


iast two years: 


hot 
k 2 2 923,898 
team heating 54.771.6% 6,713,330 
pumpe 148,516,201 6,017,585 
$34,311 $30,531 


Since March 1, 1933, 
and heat free of charge. This free service during the last 
vear has amounted to $2,525 for street lighting, $1,129 
for lighting and power in City Hall and Library, $400 for 
heating, $1,535 Other free services comprise 
all Christmas-tree lighting; light and water for skating 
rinks, and floodlighting for football field. 

Gross income for the twelve months ending February 
1, 1935, amounted to $105,736. 


were: Lor 


the city has received light, watel 


for water. 


The principal receipts 
electricity, $44,211 commercial lighting, $16,411 


‘ 
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power, $7,626 cooking, cottage lighting $4,569; w: 
$8,191: steam heat $16,789. These items account 
$97,797 of the revenues. 

Principal expenses are: salaries $20,003; fuel $34.0 
depreciation at 5 per cent, $12,541. 

In addition to making all water extensions out of ea: 
ings and without cost to property owners, the plant has 
paid from earnings during the last five years $50,000 | 
sewage-disposal-plant bonds and storm-sewer bonds of 
the city. 


ment: 


Bestick, City Clerk, 


makes the following stat: 


“The service rendered by this public utility is one of 

In addition to being 
profitable and furnishing to our citizens at the lowest possible 
rates electricity, water and steam heat, it has always given 
first-class service, and it is not of record that the plant | 
ever been shut down or caused any inconvenience whatever 
to its customers during its operation by the city.” 


strongest arguments for its continuance. 


There has been municipal operation here since 1903. 


Regulation of Advertising Signs Near 


State Parks and Parkways in New York 


a | ATI parks and parkways in New York are protected 
) ») by law against the erection and maintenance of 


laneous advertising signs, structures and devices next to 


miscel- 


them 


An amendment to the state conservation law. enacted in 


1934, prohibits the erection or maintenance of any advertising 
sign, structure, or device within 500 feet of the boundary of 
a state park or parkway except under written permit from the 
regional state park commission having jurisdiction over the 
with a business conducted 


park or parkway. In connection 


on the premises, the law allows, without permit, one sign not 
larger than 24 square feet placed on the front of the building 
not more than 15 feet above the ground. 

The State Council of Parks, 
from each of the regional park commissions, has given a lot of 


consisting of representatives 


attention to protecting the state parks against the commercial- 
ization that would result from an unrestricted use of outdoor 
advertising next to these improvements. Local zoning ordi- 
nances restricting the land next to state parks and parkways 
for residential uses have been helpful in accomplishing this 
purpose. But in many of the park regions the municipalities 
have not yet adopted zoning. 

In the Long Island region the organized outdoor advertising 
real estate organizations voluntarily 
The outdoor ad- 
vertising companies gave this cooperation in keeping with 
their code of ethics, 
streets or portions of streets which are purely residential in 
their nature, or in other locations where the resentment of 
reasonably minded persons would be justified; on streets fac- 
ing public parks where the surrounding streets are residen- 
tial.” or “in locations that interfere with the view of natural 
scenic beauty spots.” 

Although cooperation has been received from these com- 
panies, there are many small, occasional advertisers who are 
unorganized and with whom no agreement could be reached. 
Legislation was necessary because many of these advertisers 
would not recognize the principle that advertising signs are 
inappropriate next to landscaped parks and parkways in which 


and a few 


agreed not to erect signs near state parks. 


companies 


which forbids the erection of signs “on 


the people of the state have invested large sums of money. 

Following the enactment of the law regulating signs near 
state parks and parkways, the State Council of Parks pr 
pared and adopted regulations to provide for a uniform en- 
forcement of this law throughout the state. In each of the 
several park regions one employee was duly authorized to 
see that the law is enforced, and to issue permits for signs 
complying with the Council’s regulations. If they contain no 
advertising matter, permits are not required for the following: 

1. The name plates of professional persons when the plate is limited t 
12 x 24 inches and gives in words only the name and profession of the 
person 


2. Temporary danger or warning signs. 


3. Legal signs forbidding trespassing, etc., if the 
12 x 18 inches. 
4. Necessary direction signs of a proper size and shape. 


size is limited to 


Upon application, revocable permits are issued for: 


1. Real estate signs advertising the sale or letting of the premises on 
which they are located. One such sign not larger than 18 x 24 inches is 
allowed for a particular piece of property. The sign must face a marginal! 
or side street and must be at least 100 feet from the park boundary. 

2. Any advertising sign not larger than 6 x 10 feet facing a business 
street if the sign is completely screened from the park or parkway by 
buildings or woods. 

In zoned municipalities, permits, if issued, are conditional 
upon the applicant’s obtaining a building permit from the 
local zoning authorities. 

The law is retroactive. A survey of existing signs has been 
made by each regional park commission, and many of these 
signs have been removed since the law was enacted. This 
has not occasioned any great amount of resentment on the 
part of sign owners. The commissions have tried to explain 
the purpose and merit of the law, and when this has been done 
people generally have cooperated in its enforcement. 

This year the law was amended to make it apply to parkways 
constructed within a city with state funds or Federal appro- 
priations. This amendment automatically extends the protec- 
tion to the parkways the state is constructing in New York 
City. 

Lawrence D. Bett, 
Long Island State Park Commission, Babylon, N. Y. 


— 


Chambers of Commerce and 


Editorial Comment 


ETWEEN the President of the United States and 

the Chamber of Commerce of the United States an 

unfortunately tense situation has developed. At 
the Chamber’s annual meeting in Washington, several 
resolutions were adopted which newspapers headlined as 
‘an open break with the President.” Some other resolu 
tions, to which less prominence was given, endorsed cer- 
tain of the New Deal’s proposals. The New York Times. 
with its usual desire to report the news impartially, sum 
marized on its front page of May 3 the “Chamber’s Dicta 
in Brief,” listing seven counts in opposition to, and five in 
agreement with, the Administration program. The fol- 
lowing day the same newspaper reported the President as 
having made it clear at a press conference that he believes 
he has the support of most industrial and business leaders. 
but that “the opposition of business organizations usually 
was to be expected when social reforms were being shaped 
into legislative enactments.” 

Here we have a problem of no little importance to local 
chambers of commerce and to all advocates of economi 
and political sanity. Among the vital discoveries which 
we Americans must make in the years immediately ahead 
is how best to steer a rational course between the extremes 
of reaction and of radicalism. No one of adult intelli- 
gence now believes in one hundred per cent capitalism or 
in one hundred per cent communism. We all want the 
postal service, the public schools, the police and fire 
governmental services to con- 
tinue to be publicly operated. We all would abhor the 
complete socialization of property and regimentation of 
our daily activities. Where to draw the line is the per- 


departments and many other 


plexing problem. 


Banning Poverty by Banishing Privilege 


One thing is certain: Those of us who would save the 
profit system will lose our fight—and ought to lose it 
if we insist also on saving the privilege system and the 
poverty system. And those of us who want to build finer 
cities must build them for all the people and not merely 
for some of the people. 

It would be an affront to the intelligence of the business 
and professional men who comprise our local and national 
chambers of commerce to assume that they are ignorant of 
these fundamental principles. But too often we ignore 
things of which we are not ignorant. Or, moved by a 
class-conscious impulse, we oppose reforms whose funda- 
mental soundness we recognize. 

President Roosevelt is right, we believe, in insisting 
that organized business would serve itself and its country 
better by giving more consideration to human values and 
to fundamental economic problems. This does not mean, 
of course, that the Nation’s President ought to have ex- 
pected, or that the National Chamber ought to have given, 
an endorsement of the entire New Deal. Remarkably 
hospitable to conflicting ideas must be the mind of any- 
one who can see no inconsistencies in the program of the 


EKeonomie Security 


present Federal Administration. Nor can organized busi 
ness be fairly accused of wholly ignoring human rights 
in favor of property rights. Interest in public health, 
public safety, fire protection, and city planning, for ex- 
ample, are deeply imbedded in the programs of work of 
chambers of commerce. national and local; and the attack 
on these and other matiers of civic concern has not always 


been narrowly commercial in its motivation. 


Fundamental Rights and Permanent 
Prosperity 

In one major respect a broader and more courageous 
approach is now urgently needed. This is in the attitude 
of many organizations toward such public spending and 
social security as does not seem likely to be of special 
benefit to their particular clientele. Suppose that out 
leading commercial and political organizations were to 
declare that permanent prosperity will ultimately be 
ac hieved, not by the granting Or grabbing of spec ial privi 
leges, but by ceneral recognition of two fundamental 
rights: the right of the competent to steady, profitable 
employment; and the right of the aged and incapable to 
freedom from the fear of want. 

How stimulating such a declaration and prompt action 
thereon, by  policy-influencing and_policy-determining 
bodies, would be towards economic recovery! It would 
be based on sound pring iples, both er onomik and psycho 
logical. Immediate employment is the chief economi 
need; assurance of future employment is the chief psy 
chological need. To meet this latter need it is essential 
that now and whenever a future shortage shall develop in 
private employment, our Federal and local governments 
shall be ready to take up such temporary slack by ade 
quate expenditures for well-planned public works and 
community services, beneficial to business and to health, 
education, recreation and culture. Under such a policy 
the threatened drain on industry for unemployment insur 
ance funds would be largely or wholly avoided: and the 
cost of such public works and services would be paid for 
by the use of productive ability that would otherwise 
remain idle or be largely wasted on mere “relief” projects 


Why Waste Our Productive Ability? 


It is sometimes alleged that one of the reasons for the 
depression of the 1930's has been that during the 1920's 
we were living beyond our means. But though this may 
have been true of some of us as individuals. it certainly 
was not true of the nation as a whole. No nation lives 
beyond its means unless it is depleting its tangible 
wealth—not its paper capital—by consuming more goods 
than it produces. 

The trouble in the late 1920's was just the reverse. As 
a nation we failed to assure the volume of spending for 
goods and services which our resources and technological 


progress could readily have made available for both our 
employables and our incapables. We failed to provide for 
them the purchasing power and the social security essen- 
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tial for the prosperity of all economic groups. 

If we would now rise out, and stay out, of this needless 
depression, we must accept the fortunate fact that the 
solution is to be found not in idleness but in employ- 
ment—not in hoarding but in spending. And we must use 
all of our surplus labor—not merely a portion of it. 

Fortunate. also, is the fact that the useful employment 
of all otherwise idle man-power would not only add to 
our community assets in the form of needed public works 
and services, but would also result in vast additional pri- 
vate production for which the new public works would 
furnish the market, and which otherwise would neither 
be produced nor marketed. 

There need be no fear of exhausting our opportunities 
for useful public employment. As long as the United 
States of America and its tens of thousands of local com- 
munities fall short of ideal development, there will always 
he public and private needs to be filled, in ample volume 
to employ to current capacity our man-power, material 
resources, improved technical processes and potential 
credit. 


Concessions—Cooperation—Con fidence 
United rather than divided counsels in place of power 


and influence are essential to peaceful, rational progress. 
On the one hand, the business leadership and civic service, 
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past and potential, of hundreds of Chambers of ( 
merce cannot be ignored. On the other hand, the ac 
plishments and potentialities of the New Deal must 
recognized. Both forces have rendered important pul 
service, and both have the prestige and the ability to 
place partisanship and destructive criticism with mu 
concessions and wholehearted cooperation in advan 
the common weal. 

Such a program would facilitate the abandonment 
many of the irksome restrictions of NRA codes and 
other handicaps to production and prosperity—palliat; 
with which our lawmakers have tried to patch up a syst 
which could be given abundant health by the mu 


simpler and more fundamental methods just suggested 

The goal, to quote from the Tax Policy League's rece) 
report of its special committee on Tax Policy to Aid ke 
nomic Security and Permanent Prosperity, is the ultimat 
adoption in the United States of a system of public rey 
enues and expenditures which will help to make possih| 
the achievement of widespread and permanent prosperity 
without the sacrifice of our fundamental liberties. Attain 
ment may thus be hastened of a civilization free from the 
toil of children, free from the excessive drudgery or in 
voluntary idleness of adults, and free from the fear of a 
pinched or dependent old age—a civilization character- 
ized by the highest degree yet achieved of physical, 
spiritual and cultural well-being. 


Time to Extend the Merit System 


to Emergency Relief Work 


By WILLIAM H. ALLEN 


Secretary, Civil Service Commission, New York City 


Hk rarest opportunity the world ever saw for applying 
T the merit system wholesale is offered by present unem- 
ployment relief programs. There is “money to burn.” 
There is time to spare. There is a surplus of ability for test- 
ing. Unfortunately, there are millions of adults whose ability 
and aptitudes might be tested. Our relief dispensers have 
the power to prescribe ability tests for relief workers. And 
with few exceptions fifty million adults, looking on, would be 
receptive to demonstrations of the merit system’s superiority. 
In normal times the merit idea has a relatively small public 
audience. Few citizens have heretofore felt that the qualifica- 
tions of civil servants were their business. While the merit 
system has made great progress in fifty years, too few of us 
realize that progress. Even organized civic agencies have 
only this year been aroused to see the opportunities and 
obligations for themselves and their membership in the “United 
Front” for better government personnel which is being so 
effectively explained in Dr. Luther H. Gulick’s follow-up of 
last year’s inquiry into our country’s civil service situation.* 
Instead of seizing the unparalleled opportunity offered by 
emergency relief programs to extend the merit system, our 
emergency relief administrations—city, state and national— 
have almost unanimously repudiated the merit principle. With 
only feeble protests by friends of efficient government, laws 
and regulations have been specifically exempting emergency 


* “Better Government Personnel,”’ report of the Commission of Inquiry 
on Public Personnel (L. D. Coffman, Chairman; Dr. Gulick, Director of 
Research and Secretary.) 2.00. Published by Whittlesey House, MceGraw- 
Hill Book Co.. New York. See also Tue American Crry, February, 1935, 
page 81, for excerpts from the book. 


relief supervisory investigators, administrators and other work- 
ers not only from official civil service examination, but from 
the civil service or merit principle. 

The publicly avowed motive of such exemptions was to 
enable emergency relief administrators to pick the very best 
supervisory and administrative help without waiting for com- 
petition and investigation. The actual driving motive, how 
ever, has been to remove prohibitions and safeguards against 
political, factional and personal favoritism in parceling out 
emergency relief jobs. Thus in a period when more than 
ever before we have needed public confidence and a universal 
spirit of cooperation, we have had too often in too many places 
the sorry spectacle of appalling waste, more appalling lack 
of vision and unforgivable prostitution of our greatest educa- 
tional and service opportunity to the machinations of spoils- 
men. 

In New York City the Civil Service Commission’s President, 
James E. Finegan, has been urging use of civil service pre- 
ferred lists—tested city employees dropped for economy rea- 
sons—and also civil service eligible lists for relief positions. 
He further urged upon the aldermanic relief inquiry the 
selection of supervisory and administrative forces by the 
competitive, merit method. President George U. Harvey of 
the Borough of Queens testified to the aldermanic inquiry on 
relief that he believed merit-tested engineers could have saved 
millions of dollars if they, instead of haphazardly selected 
engineers, had directed the expenditure. 

It is not too late to start applying the merit system to 
emergency relief organizations from top to bottom, including 
the armies on work relief. 
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No Mere Facial Uplift Can Cure} 
the Wrinkles of Our Cities 


By HENRY s. CHURCHILL, A. LL. A. 


OUSING in this country in the past has been gen- 
erally approached in either one of two ways, that 
of the architect or that of the social worker. The 

architect was content to keep within the sphere of simple 
building, the social worker within the sphere of philan- 
thropy and good intent, and neither of them seemed to 
realize or care that their problems met in the broader field 
of city planning and economic analysis. Such “housing” 
as was accomplished was almost wholly small scale and 
limited in scope; it hoped to solve the economic difficulty 
of high land costs by the application of purely architec- 
tural technic and the restriction of profits to a mere 6 
per cent. At the same time the social worker and re- 
former, terrified by the conditions in the slums, tried to 
meet their side of the problem by restrictive legislation 
which would have failed to go to the heart of the difficulty 
even if it had been enforced. The two groups working 
each in their own groove, with no united objective and no 
clear understanding of what needed to be done, were faced 
with the immense frustration inherent in the economic 
status. 


Unrestrained Growth and Inevitable 


Blight 


\ small number of technicians were convinced, long 
before the depression officially recognized the existence of 
slum or blight, that the basic problem lay in the unre- 
strained growth of our cities; that the smaller cities were 
equally affected and, except in the unique case of New 
York’s Lower East Side, blight preceded slums; and that 
any eventual attack would have to be in the nature of city- 
wide planning and reorganization from the land up and 
not from the dwelling down. “Housing” could mean 
nothing if it was limited to “slum clearance,” to “low 
rent,” or to any other slogan. Nothing less than com- 
prehensive rehabilitation of cities, with prevention of fu- 
ture blight, and with the good quality of living conditions 
ensured for rich as well as poor, could redeem the bank- 
ruptey and social evils which were ruining them. 

This meant a whole new technic not only of housing 
but of city planning. Cities were no longer to be thought 
of as civic centers with radiating boulevards and grand 
parks, statuary, bridges and stately buildings, but as com- 
munities of homes supplied with adequate transportation; 
with plenty of light, air, green spaces and recreational fa- 
cilities; safeguarded from the noise and danger of traffic; 
large enough to be self-contained, and protected from en- 
croachment. Within this frame was the further technical 
problem of the home itself, its quantity and quality of 
space and its cost—single-family. two-family, multi-fam- 
ily, detached or in rows or groups according to custom or 
need. 

Thus were the technicians led far afield. Taxation, 
management, tenure, the economic problem of the land 
eventually the whole question of our economy became 
involved. One can be fully aware of all the implications 
of these collateral matters, and yet be equally aware that. 


no matter what the ultimate answer to them may be for 
society, the proximate solution to the specific problem of 
physical shelter is technical and experimental. 

The speculator and his tool, the venial City Father, are 
the ones who got our cities into the mess they are in, and 
it is unfortunately true that without their help it will be 
almost impossible to get out of it. Their recent losses are 
beginning to make them feel something is wrong: Henry 
Wright’s new book, “Rehousing Urban America,”* could 
they be persuaded to read it. tells them what that some 
thing is. The conditions are not irremediable except as 
shortsightedness makes them so. It is not, as I said before. 
just a matter of housing the poor, clearing slums from 
fear of Harlem riots, condescending to a 6 per cent “phil- 
anthropic” dividend, or trying to get a barrel of high- 
minded Federal pork, but complete reorganization and re- 
habilitation to prevent the poison of blight from pene- 
trating what there is left still worth preserving of cities 
and towns. 


Speculative Flight to New Areas 


We have been so busy expanding and making money 
that we have sloughed off rings of our cities like so many 
snake-skins. New areas have been opened up at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayer for the benefit of the speculator, and 
their opening has drained the older areas of their tax- 
paying tenants—the usual process of robbing Peter so 
that Paul might make a profit. Absurd zoning laws, reck- 
less expansion of transportation and utilities, stupid “civic 
pride” in mere physical size, have all contributed. 

On the other hand, this drainage of the older areas 
would not have been feasible but for the fact that basically 
they were humanly impossible to live in because they of- 
fered so little in the way of amenity: they lacked pleasant 
spaces, orderliness, play room, fresh air, safety, access to 
or provision for simple pleasures—an almost complete 
absence, often, of even the most primitive esthetic satis- 
faction. The flight to new areas was in the nature of a 
hoped escape to better things. But these new areas, equal- 
ly “individualistic,” forced into the exact same pattern 
by the same limitation of the speculative lot, are doomed. 
going the same way from the same causes. Nor will the 
most grandiose Hausmannizing rescue or save: the old 
conceptions of city planning are useless in the face of the 
growing revolt against the paleotechnic environment be- 
hind the facade. 

It is the new conception, the new technic of city and 
home planning that is studied and explained in “Rehous 
ing Urban America.” Mr. Wright traces the development 
of our cities and the technical evolution of their constitu- 
ent types of dwellings. He shows the how and why of 
blight, and the disastrous effect of the standardized lot on 
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the plan of city and home. This leads to a discussion of 
plan types and customary modes of living, the advantages 
that come from abandoning the lot in favor of the block 
as the unit of design, the possibilities of new spatial or- 
vanization and the influences of new inventions. The evo- 
lution, in Germany, of low-cost housing from perimeter 
plan to straight-line plan is shown at length, and the 
technical advantages and disadvantages of each is demon- 
strated, with the beautiful development at Neubuehl, 
Switzerland, given as the culmination of the new techni 
to date. The work in America, with much of which Mr. 
Wright was associated, is also discussed. He then pro- 
ceeds, in the third part of the book, to re-define the prob- 
lem in the light of his previous exposition, and presents a 
remarkably brilliant discussion of, and method for, plan 
procedure and analysis, together with a summary of the 
all-too-little known “space-quality” analysis of Dr. Alex- 


ander Klein. 
Mud-Packs on the Community Face 


Much of what I have said and a great deal more be- 


GROUND PLAN 
OF THE 
HOUSING PROJECT, 
NEUBUEHL, 
SWITZERLAND 


product of a group of archi 
1) suites provide apartments 


of from one to six rooms, and two-, 
three ind four-bedroom row build 
ngs Tenants must be stockholders 
nd there is a 400 per cent variation 


sides is implied, if not openly expressed, in Mr. Wrighi 
book. The book may be criticized by some because 
fails to discuss “art.” The maudlin metaphysics of {! 
esthetician do not concern him, because the bringing 
order into a chaotic environment, the provision 
amenity, the organization of space, are in themsely, 
esthetic functions that must inevitably result in clea 
simple beauty. Our architects in general have been 
too worried about “beauty” in the individual building 
to have achieved anything but ugly communities. They 
have been content to accept their pattern of life from th: 
profit-motive and to try to produce “beauty” by mud 
packs applied to the community face. Beauty is not an 
abstract quality to be thus applied to cities or their archi- 
tecture, but is a quality inherent in and coming from life 
itself and the process of living. It is because our com- 
munities have been created exclusively for profit and not 
for human beings and their living that they are so inordi 
nately hideous. Facial uplift can no longer hide the 
wrinkles. “Rehousing Urban America” provides the essen- 
tial groundwork for the qualitative use of space in a new 
order creating new values. 


A GROUP 
OF 
HOUSES 
IN THE 
NEUBUEHL PROJECT, 
ZURICH 
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The Practical Side of Roadside Development 


By WILBUR H. SIMONSON 
Senior Landscape Architect, 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 


NEW epoch in the art and science of highway 

development is evolving through a blending of the 

views of the highway engineer and the landscape 
architect. During the year 1934, two definite phases ot 
trends of development in modern highway design were 
evident: the recognition of the importance of the subgrade 
in relation to the adequacy of service and economic life 
of any type of road surfacing; and the modification of 
highway design to conform with the principles and 
technique of landscape architecture. It is a somewhat 
unique coincidence that these two stabilizing factors are 
developing concurrently in highway engineering practice; 
the one, subgrade treatment, aiming to stabilize the sub- 
surface portion of the roadway, while the other, roadside 
development, aims to stabilize the surface features of the 
highway. The problems of erosion control along road- 
sides and the reasonable regulation of what takes place on 
private property along the border of the highway are 
A safer, more useful, efficient and 
pleasurable low-cost type of road construction is evolving 
through the application of these basic principles of mod- 
ern highway design. The “streamlining” of highways is 
fast replacing the straight-line horse and buggy road with 
sharp bends and turns. 


vital considerations. 


The Demand for Improved Appearance 
of the Roadside 


The evidence of traffic records that show the heavy flow 
of tourist travel to regions of recognized scenic beauty 
should be convincing that roadside development has an 
economic as well as an esthetic value. We are now in 
the midst of a more stabilized era of artistic appreciation 
wherein art and science are joined to develop the pleasing 
quality of appearance in the finished products of today. 
Roadside development likewise aims to make highway 
service safer and more complete and fully efficient for 
modern travel. The land report submitted to President 
Roosevelt by the National Resources Board stated: “It 
is estimated that recreational use forms at least 60 per 
cent of the total use of automobiles, a showing which 
would seem to justify more attention to the control and 
preservation of roadside appearance.” 


On December 6, 1934, the Joint Committee on Roadside 
Development of the Highway Research Board and the 
American Association of State Highway Officials reported 
that it “has found and maintains that practical roadside 
development when accomplished in accordance with ap- 
proved principles of Landscape Engineering contributes 
to the economy, efficiency and safety of highway main- 
tenance and operation. In support of this statement eight 
factors are presented; to wit, that stabilization of slopes 
reduces erosion; that more adequate drainage is provided: 
that drifting snow, sand and dust is in part controlled; 
that traffic hazards are greatly reduced and guard-rail 
costs decreased: that cost of mowing roadsides is reduced: 
that land and property values are enhanced; that land 


damage claims are lessened; and that better public re la- 


tions are promoted.” 
Progress in Roadside Development 


Prior to June, 1933, when “the appropriate landscaping 
of parkways or roadsides on a reasonably extensive mile- 
age” was emphasized in the Public Works highway pro- 
gram, only a mere handful of states had seriously con- 
sidered the possibilities of comprehensive roadside im- 
provement. By the end of 1934, however, practically 
every state had work of this character under way ot 
contemplated, including even the far-distant loyal territory 
of Hawaii. In the comparatively short period of one 
year, the state highway departments programmed approxi- 
mately 1,000 miles of roadside improvements, distributed 
in nearly 300 projects, averaging slightly more than 3.5 
miles each in length. This accomplishment is gratifying, 
inasmuch as many of the state highway departments, 
because of the pressure under which they were operating 
during the stress of the emergency program, did not really 
get organized for this relatively newer phase of highway 
activity until early in 1934. 

The amount of landscape work undertaken during the 
first year of operation under Section 204 of the Recovery 
Act is very encouraging. The estimated cost of the work 
on the approved projects in 42 states is $1,590,057, o1 
an average estimated cost of approximately $1,600 per 
mile. The majority of the specially selected projects are 
located on main arteries of travel, generally adjacent 
to the corporate limits of the more important communities, 
where sufficient right-of-way is available to undertake 
satisfactory landscape work. 

Contrary to a somewhat general belief, the cost of 
comprehensive roadside improvement is not absorbed 
largely in the purchase and planting of trees and shrubs, 
for only about one-third of the estimated cost of the 
improvement is spent for the purchase of plants and seeds 
and the actual planting operations. On this basis, it 
may be assumed that approximately one-half million 
dollars has been or will be expended on the actual plant- 
ing and seeding of the 275 projects already approved, for 
a total of considerably more than one million (1.133.202) 
plants, consisting of 116,262 trees, 538,147 shrubs. 178,793 
vines, and a large number of acres of seeding and sodding. 
Roughly, this would approximate $500 per mile average 
cost for the actual planting and seeding operations, not 
including the requisite advance preparations or aftercare 
of the projects. 


The Highway a Part of the Landscape 


The progressive improvement of our highway surfaces 
is paralleled by the progressively broadening concept of 
the highway as a traffic service unit that includes the sides 
of the road as an integral part along with the pavement 
design and construction. The present primary problem 
is to fit the highway and the details of construction into 
its natural surroundings through the preservation of the 
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good features of its rural on urban character. Perhaps Work-Relief Value 

the chief need is wider rights-of-way to permit expansion Highway building today ies ht ond WE hee 
and better curvature and alignment. The safety factor 


is the major item in the design of highways, and for a 
maximum of safety, room is essential. In an effort to 
remove the raw appearance of new construction, state 
highway departments are giving more thoughtful consid- 
eration to the protection of the existing growth of trees 
and other native plants along the way. Standard cross- 
sections are modified so that the resulting cross-section 
will always be in harmony with the landscape. Earth 
slopes in cuts and fills are flattened and liberally rounded 
during grading operation to a more stable and natural 
appearance. Borrow is designed in the road plans and 
is not evident as such. Side ditches are being widened 
and made less hazardous, and more attention is being 
given to the pleasing appearance of necessary structures. 
The engineering leadership of the country appreciates the 
economic value of all these various factors of fundamental 
highway design as essential elements in the protection 
of the highway investment. The adoption of these for- 
ward looking policies in some of the states indicates the 
value of the collaboration of the highway engineer and 
the landscape architect from the inception of a project. 
It is vital that the landscape considerations be analyzed 
before a highway location is made, rather than after 
plans and construction are started. | nder this arrange- 
ment many pleasing landscape features may be worked 
into the design and construction of highways at no addi- 
tional cost. 


Architectural Improvement of Roadside 
Structures 


Landscape design must be coupled with good engineer- 
ing in order to obtain the best results. Architectural 
improvement of roadside structures along highways also 
forms a part of the whole problem, The distinctive 
beauties of the individual states or regions should be 
expressed in appropriate design and local materials to 
counteract the trend toward standardization. Well-designed 
gas stations, reflecting the craft and materials of the sec- 
tion, would be much more suitable than some of the 
present attempts at all manner of picturesque buildings 
that show little taste or thought in their planning. The 
same considerations apply to the roadside tourist lodge 
and camp structures. There are existing examples of such 
structures that indicate how knowledge and feeling, rather 
than cost, determine quality and good taste in architecture. 


Landseape Plantings 


Tree groups and ground covers, with some distinctly 
native wild materials, have proved to be most appropriate 
as an expression of fine natural development; the trees 
for skyline interest, and the ground cover types for erosion 
control, to allow for a reasonable amount of variety and 
landscape interest. Simplification in a_ well-conceived 
plan and neatness in clean-up after construction will go 
farther to improve appearances than will most of the 
efforts toward landscape improvement. Simplicity of 
treatment is recommended as being economical to prepare 
and to maintain, as well as generally more satisfactory 


esthetically. Good practice in roadside improvement aims 
to work with nature and to work with the citizens of the 
community. Highway harmony may be developed in this 
cooperative way at the lowest expense. 


employment, but an objective of equal importance sho 
be the improvement of roads that will constitute 
effective answer to the problem of traffic safety. It is 
particular interest at the present time that approximate! 
two-thirds of the roadside improvement expenditure goes 
directly to labor on the local job, while a large part of 
the remaining third goes to labor employed in growing 
and supplying plant material. Roadside development, 
being so largely hand work, affords unusual opportunities 
for states, counties and cities to distribute and spread 
work-relief to various classes of labor. 

A well-balanced program of roadside operation directly 
utilizes unskilled labor to a maximum degree. More than 
90 per cent of every dollar spent for this kind of con- 
structive work ultimately arrives in the pay envelope of 
labor. Roadside improvements are productive and useful 
work, which provide most effectively for the direct em- 
ployment of local labor and at the same time also create 
tangible values of a reasonably permanent nature to be 
shared and enjoyed by every citizen. 
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English Garden Cities Attracting 
Industries 
{ ARDEN cities are becoming increasingly popular in Eng. 


land as a home for the newer and lighter industries. A 

factory for ladies’ handbag frames and other pressed 
metal goods, another for synthetic paints, a printing works, and 
laboratory works and offices of the makers of a seed-sorting 
machine, employing light-sensitive cells, are all going to Wel- 
wyn. for instance. Other garden cities have similar accounts 
to give. 

This does not mean, however, that garden cities confine them- 
selves to light-weight industries. A Letchworth firm produced 
a special chain to stand up to the exceptionally severe condi- 
tions involved for “Bluebird,” with which Sir Malcolm Camp- 
bell recently broke his own world’s land speed record. . . . 

Two more Letchworth firms have recently completed orders 
for overseas. One firm has dispatched baling presses to Mor- 
occo; and the other, variable speed steam engines to Oslo and 
to South Africa, in the first instance for use in paper mills and 
in the second for driving generators. 

Houses of the three-bedroom type, with good fittings, bath- 
room, electric light and cooking, and large gardens, are being 
built in Welwyn Garden City, and, without any Government 
subsidy, they will be let at 12 shillings per week. The mu- 
nicipality will put up 80 of these houses, while another 50 of a 
slightly superior quality, though of the same general type. are 
being built to let at a few shillings more a week by private 
enterprise with the aid of loans from the Council. 

It is only outside the great centers of population that houses 
can be built so cheaply without considerably subsidies. 

From Industrial Britain for April, 1935. 


**100 New Towns for Britain” 


To meet the demand for this 76-page illustrated 
monograph (previously mentioned on page 65 of 
the February issue) THe American Crry has 
ordered copies from the London publisher and 
will be able to supply them in the United States 
at $1 each, postpaid. 
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New Community Clubhouses in Arkansas 


By PHILIP VON BLON 


Managing Editor, The American Legion Monthly 


N town after town in Arkansas stand new community 

center buildings, each of which has been a cooperative 

enterprise enlisting the entire population of the town 
in a state-wide building program guided by Legionnaires. 
There was a day when W. R. Dyess, CWA administrator 
at Little Rock, promised Charles Q. Kelley, then Depart- 
ment Commander of the American Legion, that if any 
American Legion Post would provide the logs and stone 
and building site, the Federal Government in its CWA 
activities would supply the roof, the floor, the windows 
and doors and all the labor necessary for a community 
center. 

More than a hundred Legion posts in Arkansas went 
into action when the hut-building employment projects 
were assigned. They formed local committees, with rep- 
resentative citizens as members, obtained the best avail- 
able sites, began preparing plans, and made surveys to 
locate stone, wood and other building materials. As soon 
as each local committee had its site assured, its plans pre- 
pared and all information in hand, it sent several of its 
members to Department Headquarters in the War Mem- 
orial Building in Little Rock, where the plans were pre- 
sented to the CWA authorities for approval. 

Administrator Dyess and his principal associates, all 
Legionnaires, carefully examined every proposal, made 
changes when necessary, and authorized actual construc- 
tion with as little red tape as possible. 
Kelley and Adjutant Sisson wore a groove between De- 
partment Headquarters and the CWA office a block distant. 
Department officials worked night and day, with Floyd 
Sharp, Executive Secretary of the ERA, W. A. Rookbery, 
State Director for the U. S. Employment Service, and 
R. C. Limerick, Assistant Administrator in charge of the 
Works Division, the man who personally approved each 
hut project. 

In Perryville, an hour out from Lit- 
tle Rock, a town with a few business 
opposite the court-house. 
with homes scattered widely, stands one 
of these new community centers, a 
stone building that would be an orna- 
ment to the public square of any town 
in this country. The large, even-tex- 
tured stone of irregular shapes was 
laid in the walls with wide joints of 
contrasting color. Hand-hewn_ shin- 
gles of oak cover the roof. Huge oaken 
doors hang in the main entrance. The 
hinges and latch were fashioned by a 
craftsman blacksmith from the springs 
of a Ford automobile, and the doors 
themselves swing from the spindles of 
the car’s steering gear. Facing the 
entrance in the assembly room is a 
great fireplace, and beside it are 


shelves filled with a newly established 


Commander 


buildings 


HUT AT JUDSONIA, IN THE CENTER OF THE STATE OF 


library. The floor is waxed smooth. Above massive ceil- 
ing-beams the roof sheeting shows in the rich natural red 
of polished cedar. back.” said the Perryville 


Legionnaires, “when the ladies of the Garden Club have 


“Come 


planted the trees and shrubbery and flowers.” 

In Morrilton, again massive stone walls: fireplaces at 
the ends of a large auditorium. Post members did a good 
job with the stage—everything complete, including light- 
fitted up the kitchen. 


Outside, a recreation ground stretches over many acres. 


ing and scenery. The Auxiliary 
There are tennis courts. baseball diamonds, a circular 
handstand of stone, and a concrete swimming pool. 

When we walked into the big assembly 


community center at Dardanelle, the Auxiliary volunteer 


room of the 


librarian was getting her books ready for the children 
who would stop for them on their way home from school. 
Downstairs the women’s society of the Methodist Church 
had been serving lunch for people who had been attending 
court. 
sloping bank of the Arkansas River on the side of the 
Here at Dardanelle, as 
elsewhere, the Legion had deeded the land to the town, 


A community garden was being planned for the 
building away from the street. 


and had received a long-term lease upon the building. 
The Post had formed a corporation to insure proper use 
of the building and adequate maintenance. Uncle Sam 
had required these steps. 

On an island in a small river at Clarksville, in the 
shadow of a high bluff on a facing shore. the Legionnaires 
have reproduced a medieval castle, surrounded by great 
trees. under which a park and playground have been laid 
out. In Huntsville. the community center building was 
buzzing with the work of a Federal employment office, 
when we called. In Ozark. high school boys were prac 


ticing basketball in the assembly room. In Harrison, the 


low building of variegated stones, shaded by spreading 


ARKANSAS 
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ARKANSAS AMERICAN LEGION COMMUNITY CENTERS 


This typical hut at Camden is set in a pine grove on a 200 foot bluff above 


the Ouachita River 


trees, is 100 feet long and 40 feet wide, with an auditorium 
83 feet long and the full width of the building; walls a 
foot thick, of native limestone, with interior of paneled 
pine; roof of colored tile; the auditorium with a beamed 
ceiling in rustic finish. In Blytheville, near the Missis- 


Safety for 


YACH year at this season it is necessary to emphasize 
the duty of observing the principles of safety for bath- 
ers in ocean, lake, river and pool. The National Safety 


ZEASREE 


SWIM 


( sy of “Safety Education,” New York City 


CYPRESS, CEDAR AND PINE LOGS WERE USED IN MANY OF THE 103 


sippi, amid the cotton plantations—no stone the: 

—a hut of cypress logs with a roof of hand-shaye.J 
cypress boards, to last a century; architectural! 

perfect; stones brought from afar for the fir 

place; gaily covered furniture of modern co; 

struction. 

In busy Forrest City, between the plantation 
belt and the cotton-growing flood lands, stands the 
largest of all Arkansas’s community centers, as 
hig as an armory, with an auditorium large enough 
for an exposition, and club rooms for the Legion 
and the Auxiliary. The walls are of frame, of 
pleasing lines, and are to be surrounded with a 
veneer of stone. As surprisingly fine as the build- 
ing itself is the swimming pool behind it and the 
surrounding playground. The pool is divided 
into two parts, an inner deep bowl, and a shal- 
lower section surrounding the deep part and sepa- 
rated from it by a cable. 

Arkansas is beginning to hum with the new 
community spirit generated in its 103 American 
Legion civic power plants. The Legionnaires of 
the state are satisfied that no Federal money spent any- 
where for relief and employment has served a better pur- 
pose than the million dollars which has been distributed 
through Legion effort among service men and unem- 
ployed. 


Swimmers 


Council has issued this striking poster of “Do’s”—not 
“Don'ts.” Every one who takes risks in public bathing places 
endangers the life of some one else. 


Swim with someone 
Wait two hours affer meals 
Avoid swimming when fired 


Dive only in deep water 
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A Survey of Public Water Supplies 


Abstract of the Water Planning Committee Report 
to the National Resources Board 


N the development of any community it is imperative 
that a water supply be available which is satisfactory 
as to both quality and quantity. The problems in- 
volved in securing a public water supply for a small 
isolated area are of local interest, but the same problems 
may assume regional, national, or even international im- 
portance in densely populated sections. Cities requiring 
large volumes of water must depend generally upon secur- 
ing their supplies from surface water, frequently drawn 
from interstate streams, or in the case of the Great Lakes 
area, from international waterways. Conservation and 
intelligent development of such supplies is a matter re- 
quiring equitable adjustment in the allotment of these re- 
sources, which perhaps may be effected only by some mea- 
sure of Federal authority. The absence of a satisfactory 
national policy is responsible for the recent state contro- 
arising in the Delaware, Colorado and Con- 
necticut River cases, and the interstate and international 
problems which developed as a result of the diversion of 
the waters of Lake Michigan by the Sanitary District of 
Chicago. 
There is much statistical information available on both 
the quality and the quantity of the major watercourses, 
upon which an intelligent program of conservation and 


versies 


A study of these statis- 
ties, population growth, and depreciation of water quality 


development can be established. 


from domestic and industrial wastes, indicates clearly the 
existing and predicted local and national requirements 
There are three outstanding conclusions: 


(a) Existing and increasing pollution loads on surtace 
waters cannot be continued without irreparable damage to 
water quality. 

(b) The rapidly increasing consumption of water in areas 
of concentrated populations must be regulated by conserva 
tion, through the elimination of extravagant use and other 
avoidable waste. 

(c) Conservation of waters now going to waste should 
be more generally practiced through control by reservoirs and 
other measures to regulate stream flow. 


Sources for Publie Water-Supply 
Systems 


The sources of water for public supplies are surface 
waters, wells, and springs. Three-fourths of the popu- 
lation served by water systems use supplies obtained from 
surface waters, which divide themselves into two groups: 
(a) those from large rivers and lakes, which must be 
pumped into the distribution systems; and (b) those from 
smaller upland streams, requiring storage reservoirs and 


One Million Persons supplied with treated Water other than > ; ¥ 


i One Million Persons supplied with chlorinated Water 


i One Million Persons supplied with untreated Water - 


us of Municipal Weter Purihcation Plants the United 


URBAN POPULATION AND ITS WATER SUPPLY 
From the Report of the National Resources Board 
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pipe lines for the delivery of water to the cities, generally 
by gravity. 

Although an ample water supply is necessary for every 
community, a lack of readily available sources has not 
been a limiting factor in the development of our cities, ex- 
cept in desert areas. Water of satisfactory quality can be 
obtained almost everywhere by proper treatment of nearby 
sources or by impounding the run-off of distant water- 
sheds. The demand for an adequate supply has made it 
necessary for several large cities to bring water from 


great distances. The more notable are: 


Miles 

Los Angeles (Colorado River) (proposed) 280 
Los Angeles (Owens Valley) 150 
San Francisco 170 

4. New York 125 
Joston > 


The proposed diversion by Los Angeles of one-tenth 
of the flow of the Colorado River below Boulder Dam 
represents an unusual case of a supply being taken from a 
large river and pumped many miles for use in a distant 
city. 

There has been a distinct trend toward abandonment 
of the older supplies obtained from heavily polluted 
rivers, and the development of new supplies from less 
contaminated sources. This frequently involves the expen- 
diture of large sums of money. Albany, N. Y., formerly 
obtaining its supply from the Hudson, has recently made 
this change at a cost of approximately $7,000,000. How- 
ever, many large cities, such as St. Louis, and thousands of 
smaller communities, must resort to elaborate purification 
of unsatisfactory surface water as the only economically 
practicable source of safe water. 

The large populations bordering the Great Lakes are 
fortunate in having an inexhaustible supply of relatively 
soft water, although generally it should have complete 
filtration to eliminate the dangers from contamination by 
city sewage and industrial waste. 

In many parts of the United States it is possible to ob- 
tain, from underground sources, water that is clear, pure 
and palatable, although often hard and highly mineralized. 
Accordingly, wells and springs were determining factors 
in the early settling of certain sections of the country, 
and have since been the preponderant source of water for 
farms and small rural communities. 


Ground Water Sources 


About a third of the people of the United States live in 
90 cities of more than 100,000 population, another third 
in smaller towns and villages, and the remainder on farms. 
The latter two-thirds depend extensively on ground water. 
Waters obtained from underground sources generally do 
not require filtration and are suited to the public systems 
when available in sufficient volumes. The use of ground 
water is reflected in the analysis of statistics of water sys- 
tems supplying 67,000,000 persons. A fourth of this total 
use ground water, but more than half of these are in the 
populous area east of the Mississippi and north of the 
Ohio, where surface supplies are also abundant. Ground 
water serves four-fifths of the consumers in Florida, and 
one-half to two-thirds in the other states around the Gulf 
of Mexico. These sources are still more important in the 
dry Southwest. 


Two-and-a-half million consumers in 18 of the larger 
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cities (population over 100,000) use ground water. Th, 
largest of these are Houston (285,000), San Anton 

(235,000), Dayton (225,000), and Memphis (200,000 

The available volume of underground supplies in certa 

sections is limited, and excessive pumping has caused co 

tamination by infiltration of sewage or salt water. Th 
has occurred in Florida, on Long Island, N. Y., and el: 

where in coastal regions. 


Water Purification 


1 


Over half of the public water-supply systems in th: 
United States deliver untreated water to their consumers, 
who represent about one-fourth of the population served 
by public water supplies. A still larger number of pe: 
sons use water that has been treated only with chlorine to 
eliminate the danger of contamination. The remaining 
35,000,000 use water which has been subjected to some 
form of filtration, usually followed by chlorination. The 
purification of drinking water by chlorination alone is not 
always sufficient, because of the character and fluctuation 
in quality of the raw water. Moreover, complete depen- 
dence on chlorination is often a questionable procedure, 
because of the possible breakdown of the mechanical 
equipment involved. 

Some cities today are depending upon “protected water- 
sheds” to furnish a safe supply of water. However, the in- 
creasing density of watershed populations and the exten- 
sive development of transportation facilities (especially 
the automobile), are responsible for chance contamination 
and make it more difficult to protect such supplies. 

The most practicable method of treatment now known 
that will provide a pure and wholesome water at all times 
is sand filtration and final chlorination. Because of the 
uncertainty of simple chlorination, many cities, to assure 
themselves a satisfactory supply at all times, must soon 
install modern filtration plants. Experience has shown 
that these plants may be constructed at a cost of not more 
than $5 per capita. At this rate, the present capital in- 
vestment in treatment plants, omitting distribution systems, 
is probably not far from 200 million dollars. It is pos- 
sible that an equal amount may eventually be required 
to furnish safe water to the entire country. 


Standards of Water Quality 


A review of the history of water-borne diseases in this 
country clearly indicates the national importance of this 
problem and the necessity for continued state and Federal 
control. Adequate purification effected by properly de- 
signed filtration systems and supplementary chlorination 
of questionable supplies, has proved beyond question that 
typhoid and other intestinal diseases, contracted from the 
use of contaminated water supplies, can be eliminated. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that typhoid fever and 
other water-borne diseases are not vanishing calamities, 
but are merely controlled diseases which may recur at any 
time, if there is a breakdown in the operation of water 
purification systems. This is well illustrated by Wolman 
and Gorman, who state: “There should be ample warning 
of the importance of rigid administrative control of en- 
teric disease in the significant fact that, in spite of the 
rapidly declining typhoid fever death rate in this continent 
and Europe, three of the largest typhoid fever epidemics 
on record in epidemiological history have occurred in the 
last decade.” 
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In the majority of states the control of the quality 
of the water is under the direct supervision of the state 
lepartments of health, and in the more populous states is 
relatively satisfactory. The control of quality of water is 
further extended through the administration of the use 
of water on public carriers engaged in interstate trans- 
portation. This supervision is adequately enforced by the 
| nited States Public Health Service. working in coopera- 
tion with the state departments of health. The standards 
of water quality set by the Treasury Department, adminis- 
tered by the United States Public Health Service, are the 
ereatest individual control factors for assuring water olf 
satisfactory quality, and, although only enforceable on in- 
terstate carriers, they have now been generally adopted as 
the basis of satisfactory water qualiiy. 


Water Consumption 


There are about 7,100 public water-supply systems in 
the United States, serving 80,000,000 people. Over one 
billion cubic feet of water is used by this group every day. 
The weighted average water consumption of 37,000,000 
users, living in 90 cities of more than 100,000 population, 
was 127 gallons per day in 1928. This average includes 
maximums of 270 in Chicago and 204-233 in Salt Lake 
City, and minimums of 53 at Oklahoma City and 50 at 
Lowell, Mass. It happens that Washington, D. C., and 
Milwaukee conformed exactly to the average. This high 
average per capita consumption represents, in addition to 
the normal domestic and industrial requirements, (a) leak- 
age from faulty distribution systems and (b) extravagant 
use of water. Abnormally high consumption occurs in 
localities where public supplies are utilized for the irriga- 
tion of crops. Waste-control surveys have often paid for 
themselves many times over by disclosing causes of waste 
and making possible their elimination. 


Metering 


A noteworthy reduction in domestic consumption has 
been brought about by the installation of meters in many 
communities. Water, unlike gas and electricity, is rarely 
completely metered in the large cities. Under the anti- 
quated flat-rate method of charging for water, the cost 
bears no relation to consumption, and there is no incentive 
to conserve water. The installation of residential water 
meters should not cost more than $7 per capita, and would 
be more than compensated for by savings in present op- 
erations and in new plant construction or extension of ex- 
isting systems. Furthermore, the development of addi- 
tional sources of water can often be postponed for many 
years if conservation is effected by this means. 

Fire protection is an important aspect of the installation 
of water supplies in small communities, where, in some 
cases, the savings from a reduction in fire-insurance rates 
have more than paid for the cost of the system. However, 
in one large city it has been estimated that only 6 per cent 
of the entire water-system costs are chargeable to this ser- 
vice. 


Ownership 


The majority of public water-supply systems in the 
United States are publicly owned, and during the past 25 
years there has been a marked trend toward the extension 
of municipal ownership. The majority of these publicly 


operated utilities have been efficiently managed, as indi- 
cated by the quality of water delivered to consumers, the 
service rendered, and rates charged. 

In metropolitan areas many supplies have been devel- 
oped for the use of several contiguous communities and 
are controlled by special district authorities. The first of 
the larger water districts was that established for the Bos- 
ton metropolitan area, Others more recently created are 
the Portland, Maine, Water District, the Metropolitan 
District of Hartford, Conn., the North Jersey Suburban 
Water Supply Commission, the Washington Suburban 
Sanitary District in Maryland, the East Bay Municipal 
Utility District (California.) and the Los Angeles Metro- 
politan District. 

An analysis of 67,000,000 water consumers shows that 
about 20 per cent are served by privately owned compa- 
nies. Notable examples are New Haven, Conn., Chester, 
Pa., Hackensack, N. J., Scranton, Pa., and Indianapolis, 
Ind. Private ownership is more generally limited to small 
cities and towns. In recent vears many of these compa- 
nies have been purchased and grouped under the single 


management of large holding and operating companies. 


“See for Yourself” Motor Trips 


to PWA Jobs 


OTORISTS this summer will be able to visit outstand 
M ing Public Works Administration projects in every part 

of the country through special arrangements made by 
PWA with the cooperation of the American Automobile Asso 
ciation, it was recently announced by Public Works Adminis 
trator Harold L. Ickes. The American Automobile Associa 
tion has entered all major projects on the gigantic construc- 
tion program upon its master touring maps. Through its 
affiliated motor clubs in every part of the country the Associa 
tion will cooperate in directing visitors and tourists to projects 
in each locality. Visitors will be subject to the “safety first” 
regulations enforced on construction sites for the protection 
of workers and the public. 

Various motor clubs of the Automobile Association will be 
supplied with “courtesy cards” which will be issued to persons 
wishing to visit projects or undertake a tour of the more im 
portant works undertakings. 

“PWA represents a carefully integrated program for in 
creasing the capital assets of the nation through an employ- 
ment-giving construction program,” says Administrator Ickes. 
“Today the country is studded with PWA projects, under con- 
struction or completed, in 3,040 counties. Each represents a 
distinct increase in capital wealth and equipment. 

“Many of these projects are without equal in spectacular 
engineering—in interesting sightseeing possibilities. Boulder 
Dam, aided with PWA funds, is an example. Another is the 
huge Grand Coulee dam, largest in the world; another. the 
Fort Peck dam, a great earthen, hydraulic fill structure, which 
will control the Missouri River for 1,100 miles of its length, 
a feat never before paralleled. There is the building of Coast 
Guard and other vessels in Bremerton, Wash., Bath, Maine, 
Quincy, Mass., Mare Island, Calif., Charleston, S. C.:; the 
Muskingum Conservancy District work in Ohio; soil erosion 
projects throughout the Middle and Far West; the huge Sani- 
tary District sewage disposal system in Chicago; the Casper- 
Alcova irrigation system in Wyoming; the Navajo Indian res- 
ervation projects in Arizona; and scores of others. 

“All these are worth seeing,” Administrator Ickes states. 
“We are glad to say ‘Go see for yourself.’ Inspect these mar- 
vels of modern engineering, and see the great host of new 
improvements built for the nation as a result of this program. 
See how the capital equipment of our towns, villages and cities 
has been improved. Such visits will lead to a clearer under- 
standing of the objectives of this program and also of the new 
works program upon which the nation is now entering.” 
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W yoming’s 


HE cities and towns of one Rocky 

Mountain state, in undertaking a 

unified program of municipal park 
censtruction during the last three years. 
have brought further confirmation to the 
statement of the Recreation Section of 
the National Resources Board that the 
primary national recreational plan is 
within the municipalities and their im 
mediate environs. 

In the fall of 1931 a group of far 
sighted business and civic leaders of 
Wyoming began the development of a 
system of municipal recreation parks 
varying in size from 2% to 27 acres. 

lhe services of the writer in the work 
of planning and supervising the con- 
struction of these park projects having 
heen engaged, a survey was made of the 
recreational requirements of the towns 
of the state, and topographical surveys 
were secured of the various park sites 
acquired by purchase, gift, and by trans- 
fer of tax-delinquent lots and tracts from 
other government departments. Simul 
taneous with this work was the appoint- 
ment of an advisory committee composed 
of one member from each of the par- 
ticipating counties, this council being 
further subdivided by appointment of 
city and county committees. 

Realizing that in some cases the cost 
of nursery stock of size suitable for park 
planting might retard the program, the 
committee concluded that it was prefer- 
able, where funds were limited, for the 
municipality to establish its own nursery 
in which would be planted seedling trees 
and shrubs that could be utilized within 
two years for the planting of the park 
in its entirety. Accordingly, provisions 
were made with a central agency to pur- 
chase at wholesale rates small-sized 
nursery stock, and arrange for its re- 
eeipt and distribution to the various 
towns in the spring. 


Believing that the minimum size for 
these parks should be one city block or 
2% acres, the committee thought it ad- 
visable to use a list of trees and shrubs 
for planting in that size park as a unit 
for purchase by the municipalities. The 
towns desiring a larger park proceeded 
upon the program for purchase of park 
land and of nursery stock by utilizing 
multiples of units of 2% acres. 

Sealed bids were then received for 
furnishing decidous and coniferous trees 
and ornamental and flowering shrubs in 
quantities of 2,000 to 11,000 of each va- 
riety. This material was distributed, in 
units costing $150, which corresponded 
with the park-land unit. 

It was impressed on each municipality 
entering into this program that inasmuch 
as these recreation parks were being 
dedicated as permanent memorials to 
George Washington, it was preferable 
to have them planted in their entirety 
during the spring of the George Wash- 
ington Bi-Centennial year 1932, if funds 
were available for that purpose, and that 
the suggestion of a city nursery was mad: 


Municipal Recreation Parks 


By HAROLD L. CURTISS 


Landscape Architect, University of Wyoming 
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PLANS FOR MUNICIPAL RECREATION PARKS IN CHEYENNE, WYOMING 


solely from the standpoint of economy 
and utility. CWA labor was used. The 
accompanying landscape plans show the 
general design of two of these parks, in 
Cheyenne. 

The parks having been designed in 
accordance with approved principles of 
modern landscape engineering for in- 
tensive use, provision has been made for 
both active and passive types of recrea- 
tion. In the smaller parks there are chil- 
dren’s playgrounds with suitable appa- 
ratus and wading pools. In the larger 


parks there are under construction swim- 
ming pools, tennis courts, baseball dia- 
monds, football fields, volley-ball, basket- 
ball, and horseshoe courts, picnic groves, 
outdoor theaters, and an interesting va- 
riety of intensively developed landscaped 
areas. 

Thus by advance planning both in or- 
ganization and development the funda- 
mental concepts of the primary national 
recreational plan have been realized in 
Wyoming in the development of the 
Washington Memorial Parks. 


Essex County Municipal Conference 


HE municipalities of Essex County, N. J., 
formed the Essex County Municipal 

Conference. Its objects are the improvement 
of municipal administration, the study of ef- 
ficiency, economy, legislation, and all other sub- 
jects related to municipal problems, the advance- 
ment of cooperation and the interchange of in- 
formation with respect to government. Mayor 
Walter F. Reinheimer, of Nutley, has been 
elected Chairman; Mavor Meyer C. Ellenstein, of 
Newark, First Vice-Chairman; Mayor Harry E. 


Newell, of Bloomfield, Second Vice-Chairman; 


Mayor Walter B. Savage, of Orange, Treasurer: 
and President Dudley W. Figgis, of South 
Orange, Secretary. Peter A. Smith is Executive 
Secretary, with office at 545 N. Arlington Ave., 
East Orange, N. J. In a letter to THE AMERICAN 
Crry under date of May 15, Mr. Smith states 
that the Essex County Municipal Conference de- 
sires to build up a library of catalogs, pamphlets, 
ete., particularly those containing information 
and data, and will be glad to receive printed 
matter of this kind applicable to the interests of 
the Conference. 
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FORWARD 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Reported by 


STEPS 


The New Central Recreation 
Field in an Idaho City 


Burtey, InAno.—The closing of one 
block of a street in Burley has solved 
the problem of adequate space for school 
athletic grounds, and an appeal to the 
FERA provided all the necessary labor 
to complete the grounds and to install 
equipment. 

Directed recreational activities are 
carried on here, as well as athletic prac- 
tice, field and track meets and football 
games. On petition of interested patrons 
of the school, which includes rural resi- 
dents whose children are transported 
from many miles out in the country, the 
City Council took the necessary steps to 
close a street in the municipal civic 
center. 

A 1/5-mile cinder track was laid out. 
and in the center of the oval a mixture 
of hardy grasses was sown. Along one 
side of the running track, a 280-foot 
string of bleachers was erected, accom- 
modating 1,200 spectators. In one cor- 
ner, and extending to the rear of the 
school lot, there is a plot for jumps and 
weight throwing, as well as two enclosed 
tennis courts. Within the oval the foot- 
ball gridiron has been marked out, for 
practice and for matched games. The 
entire field is enclosed by woven wire 
fence. 

The closing of the 82-foot street be- 
tween the school grounds on one side and 
the City Hall and County Building 
grounds on the other, made available an 
area 400 by 330 feet which, added to the 
school premises, provided sufficient space 
for all school athletics and recreational 
purposes. The city owns a secondary 
low-pressure irrigation water system; 
water being pumped from a city well by 
municipally owned electricity provided 
from the government power plant at the 
Minidoka dam. Porous canvas hose is 
used to distribute irrigation water from 
this system to the lawn grass. 

The grassy field is much in use by 
physical culture classes of girls, during 
the spring and early summer months, 
who engage in directed dances in groups 
as well as in group gymnastics. As 
many as 300 school girls have taken 
part in some of these maneuvers, at one 
time. 

The cost of the field, including the 
woven wire fence, was about $3,000. 

L. H. SWEETSER 


THE BURLEY FIELD IN USE 
Top—Folk Dancing 
Middle—Girls’ Gymnastics 
Bottom—The Running Track 
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SIMPLICITY 


TELEPHONE SERVICE in this country is modern. 
It leads the world. Yet there is an old-fashioned 
simplicity about the Bell System. This applies 
to capital structure and financial methods as 
well as to the nation-wide plan of decentralized 
operation under centralized control. 

The American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has only one class of stock and that 
stock is not watered. 

It has 675,000 stockholders living in every 
corner of the land. Their average holding is 


twenty-eight shares. No individual or organiza- 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


tion owns as much as one per cent of the stock. 
There are no secret reserves or hidden assets. 

This structure is not of recent origin, but 
dates back many years to the early days of the 
telephone. It has lived on because it is right 
and in the best interest of the public. It has 
been fundamental in making the Bell System 


a distinctive American business. 


Research for the Bell System is carried on by Bell Lab- 
oratories. Manufacturing, purchasing, distributing by 
Western Electric. Both help in giving the country good, 


economical telephone service. 


SYSTEM 
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When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City } 


A**Follow the Colors” Tour 
Planned for Autumn Days 


Newayco, Micu.—The Chamber of 
Commerce of Newaygo is aware that the 
scenery of its vicinity is remarkable. It 
ilso realizes that the tourist who travels 
the concrete cannot peer around, lest 
trafhe overtake him and the local officers 
instruct him. Moreover, in any country 
localities growing to forest after devasta- 
tion from old-style lumbering and subse- 
quent fires in extensive slashings, there 
are more signs of rack and ruin than 
there are of prosperity. 

Newaygo itself is an up-to-date town on 
the Muskegon River, a central oasis for 
comfort-expecting travelers, for hunts- 
men and fishermen from the ends of the 
land. But along the pavements there are 
barren fields, unpainted shacks, newly 
built cabins innumerable—desolation, in 
short. It would be a brave tourist who 
turned onto a by-trail because a distant 
view enchanted. 

The business men of several towns. the 
Garden Club of Newaygo and many in- 
dividuals tried various plans for trips 
to emphasize the scenery. It remained 
for the Newaygo business men to print 
a neat and comprehensive folder, well 
printed on heavy paper, with a map of 
the most exciting countryside, and de- 
tailed directions for traveling—-trails as 
well as graveled roads—and parking. 
Manifestly, it would be absurd to ad- 
vertise too often, so the astute members 
in the Newaygo organization selected 
autumn as the time of most conspicuous 
beauty as well as the time when many 
residents of Grand Rapids and Muske- 
gon, cities but fifty miles distant, might 
have leisure with which to enjoy a drive 
leading up and down hill. between en 
chanting lakes and over famed _ brooks, 
creeks and rivers. 

Fall in Newaygo County is notable 
because of the amazing flora and the 
variety of color contrasts. In glaciated 
territory, on the border of the southern 
and far-northern plant kingdoms, there is 
startling color and arresting contour 
throughout the tour. which is 47.7 miles 
in length. Sassafras turns orange and 
scarlet in September. Its blue fruits 
ripen, its upright twigs remain green 
even after the leaves have fallen. Red 
withes of the gray dogwood with dark- 
centered white berries are massed in 
thickets along vast swamps of arbor-vitae 
where white birch rear their lovely boles. 
Swamp maples, the earliest to color, 
turn cerise or vermilion. Mountain 
maples are rose or yellow. Bronze ash, 
amber beech, yellow poplars and waxen 
pepperidge in orange and cardinal, white 
oaks of cardinal and crimson and garnet. 
black oaks of gleaming brown, of scar- 
let and wine and copper, loom above 
tawny sand—sand. where red-leaved 
briers trail, where huckleberry shrubs 
glow after trees have shed their leaves, 
where blueberries glisten against the 
grav stumps. 

The High Rollway on the Muskegon 
River recalls the epic of the virgin white 
pine. There is no end to the sights*and 
interests which this tour suggests. Every 
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weathered shack is a story when once 
the motorist begins to follow the arrows 
placed at points where obscurits ordi- 
narily reigns. Four thousand cars have 
passed in an afternoon a crossroads store 
where fourteen cars are the common 
trafic! The large dailies of the state 
give the route and hint at the colors and 
contours. But only a botanist. a chem 
ist, a geologist can appreciate the natural 
treasures of the trip. Only engineers 
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and business persons can comprehend 
something of difficulties surmounted. 
advantages gained in opening this region. 

lhe merest child, however, can have a 
blissful outing. And it is to give pleasure 
to the greatest possible number of 
strangers and residents that the Newaygo 
business folk extend through free and 
widespread literature the welcome tid 
ings that “the arrows are up!” 

MILDRED NORTON ANDREWS 


IT PAYS TO PLAN A TOUR WITH SCENES LIKE THESE 


Top and middle—Powerhouse and 


Bottom—Sylvan | 


Hardy Dam, Muskegon River. M 
ke, Newavgo. Mich 
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SPECIAL 
JUNE 


AT ALL GOODRICH TRUCK TIRE DEALERS 


| 


CASH IN NOW| 


ON SAVINGS OF | 
NEW GOODRICH 
TIRE INVENTION Gil 


This is economy month for truck 
owners! You can slash your tire costs 
by buying guaranteed Goodrich Silver- 
towns now. These tires are Triple Pro- 
cected in the sidewall—the weak spot 
in most truck tires. Triple Protec- 
tion actually checks 80% of premature 
failures—helps you to reduce delays— 
avoid accidents—cut costs way down! 


GET THIS PROTECTION FREE! 


This month you can get more tire for less 
money. Every Triple Protected Silvertown 
costs more to manufacture. But you don’t 
have to pay one cent extra for this amazin 
invention. And it may save you hundreds 
of dollars! 


HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 


A layer of tough PLY- 
] FLEX distributes stresses 
prevents ply separation 
checks local weakness. 
ut in the 
PLY-LOCK is the Good- 
rich way of anchoring 
plies around the beads 
—protects against short 
plies tearing loose. 


100% FULL-FLOAT- 
3 ING CORD—each cord 
is surrounded by rubber 
—no cross cords—no cord 
friction. Longer life. 


30 x 5H.D.—8 Ply 
OTHER SIZES PROPOR- 
TIONATELY LOW 
Prices subject to change 

without notice 


LOOK AT THESE 
JUNE $$ SAVERS! 


NO SUPER TRACTIC 
FOR TOUGH GO 


Built for mud, clay and gumbo, the 
Super-Traction Silvertown will always 
get you out. It’s a hard-hitting husky 
with lug-type, self-cleaning tread. It’s 
Triple Protected! See your Goodrich 
dealer for low prices. 


ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES ON 
GOODRICH SILVERTOWN TUBES 


No more leaks around the valve base with the 
Goodrich Heavy Duty Black Tube! The valve 
re “> stem is cured to the pad 

RE —the pad to the tube. 

p = Actually one-piece con- 

\ struction. Priced to save 

you real money. 


Let your wheelbarrows ride on air. New 
Goodrich tires make wheelbarrows roll easier 
—reduce breakage. Will not damage lawns. We 
furnish wheels and tires. Another June value! 


TIRES for EVERY POCKETBOOK 


Goodrich has a tire for every hauling need. 
Tires built and priced to meet and beat all 
competition. Every one backed by Goodrich 
America’s oldest tire manufacturer. Get 
prices gOW On your summer 
requirements. 


Goodrich 


SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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Program of Regional Plan- 
ning for Rhode Island 


Assured 

CTING in accordance with House Act 
“% No. 586, “An Act Creating a State 
Planning Board and Prescribing Its 
Powers and Duties,” passed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Governor Green of 
Rhode Island has appointed the Board 
as follows: three-year term — John 
Nicholas Brown, of Newport, Richard B. 
Watrous, Executive Secretary, Provi- 
dence Chamber of Commerce, Major 
John E. Caton, 3rd, of Providence; two- 
vear term—Wallis E. Howe, of Bristol, 
John F. Lennon, of Pawtucket, Frederick 
A. Young, of Providence; one-year term 

Colonel Thomas J. Peirce, of Provi- 
dence, Walter F. Fontaine. of Woon- 
socket, Howard Hitchcock of Narragan- 
sett. 

According to “What’s Going On,” the 
bulletin of the Providence Chamber of 
Commerce, for April 30. the Board will 
organize soon and proceed with an ex- 
haustive study on which it may base 
recommendations for the future physical 
growth of all Rhode Island. 


New Planning and Zoning 


Legislation in Tennessee 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—The Tennessee 
Legislature of 1935 has recently enacted 
a comprehensive group of state and local 
planning laws. The laws were formulated 
by Alfred Bettman. of Cincinnati, for the 
Tennessee State Planning Commission, 
were introduced in the Legislature. 
passed and signed by Governor McAlis- 
ter, and are now in effect. 

The acts, six in number, provide for 
the following: 


1. State Planning Act.—Creates a State Plan 
ning Commission composed of the Governor and 
eight citizen appointees, the Chairman being se 
lected from the citizen members. The Commis 
sion is directed to make a state plan and to pass 
on all physical developments within the state. 
The Commission is required to prepare land utili- 
zation plans and the texts and maps of zoning 


ordinances to carry out such plans. 


The Commission has power to create planning 
regions and to appoint regional planning com- 
missions. Whenever a regional planning com 
mission is created, no improvements with state 
aid may be undértaken by the communities or 
the state within the region until and unless the 
State Planning Commission passes on the im 
provement. 


2. Regional Platting and Subdivision Act.— 


Provides for control of subdivision and road lay- 
out in planning regions. 


3. County and Regional Zoning Act.—Au- 
thorizes County Courts to adopt zoning laws. 
The act is ineffective by an amendment, but per- 
haps the difficulty may be eliminated in the 
near future. 


4. Municipal Planning Act.—Authorizes any 
city to create a municipal planning commission 
with the usual powers and duties. 

5. Municipal Subdivision Control Act.—Au- 
thorizes municipal planning commissions to con- 
trol plats and subdivisions within the corporat: 
limits and for the territory within five miles of 


th rporate limits State Plar g Com 
authorizes 

6. Municipal Zoning Act—An enabling act 

permitting municipalities to frame ind 


zoning laws 


The four largest cities of the state. 
Memphis, Nashville, Chattanooga and 
Knoxville, have completed city plans and 
zoning ordinances under special acts by 
the Legislature. The operations of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority within the 
state make the interest in planning more 
alert, and it is hoped that, through the 
operations of the Authority and with 
these basic planning laws, it may be 
possible to accomplish definite planning 
results, especially in the rural sections 
of the state and within the smaller com- 
munities, 

GERALD GIMRE 


Consultant. Tennessee State Planning 
Commission. 


Street-Sign Practice 
in Akron 


Akron, On10.—About 1915, new street- 
sign plates were furnished for all inter- 
sections in Akron; they were tacked to 
telephone poles and sides of buildings. 
The engineers also devised a plan of 
building the metal letters of street names 
into the concrete pavement at the inter- 
sections. By 1921 very few of these signs 
had survived the results of time and lack 
of maintenance. During 1921 a start 
was made on a program of providing 
modern street signs for all intersections. 
Standard signs were selected and a total 
of 426 erected that year. A policy was 
adopted of including the necessary signs 
in all street improvement projects, to be 
assessed against the benefited property. 
and also providing in the budget a small 
amount of money to be used at the dis 
cretion of the Service Director for signs 
on main improved thoroughfares. 

Akron has two standard types of 
signs: the “criss-cross” type used at the 
majority of our intersections; and_ the 
“Cavanagh” sign, used on streets that 
have car tracks and are attached to the 
iron trolley poles. Some of the old type 
signs, consisting of plates on boards and 
nailed to wooden posts, are still in ex- 
istence. Fairlawn Heights has its own 
ernamental wooden signs, which also be- 
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came part of our collection when the 
Heights was annexed to the city in 1932 
The total number of the different types 
of signs. as revealed by a survey in 1932 
and including those installed since that 
time, is as follows: 


ross 

Tre y-pole l 

Wooden post 

Fairlawn 24 
Total 


Practically every day the Highway 
Division receives reports of street signs 
that have been damaged by automobiles. 
These are repaired or replaced by the 
Mreet Repair Section. The cost of re- 
placement is borne by the offending 
party. This section also washes and 
paints all signs once a year and erects 
new ones. 

It is estimated that approximately 
1.000 signs are needed to complete our 
original program of providing signs at 
all street intersections. The enameled 
sign plates are constantly being damaged 
and owing to the “chipping” of the enam 
el, the changing of street names and the 
fading of the older signs a large number 
of plates need replacing every year. 
The plates are now guaranteed for ten 
years against discoloring, chipping or 
breaking. 

The cost of all metal criss-cross signs 
and posts complete was formerly as much 
as $15 each. The current price is less 
than half that amount. 

HAROLD F. SMITH 


Assistant Engineer, Department of Public 


Service 


Park from a Muskegon 
Swamp 


EN years ago Louis Lunsford, Chair- 

man of the Muskegon, Mich., Cham- 
ber of Commerce Parks Committee, 
looked at a swamp and visualized a park. 
That park has now been realized and 
was featured in the recent dedication of 
the “Causeway,” a new superhighway be 
tween Muskegon and North Muskegon 
Double concrete highways, with 53 land- 
scaped acres between them, separate 
north- and south-bound traffic. Total 
cost was $752,918, of which 83 per cent 
was for the highway work. 


THIS PARK AT MUSKEGON WAS ONCE A SWAMP 
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Special generator, driven by fan belt, sup- 
plies transmitter with power. Only one 
tube is connected with the automobile 
battery, and it draws less current than a 
headlight, avoiding all battery troubles. 


ET-5022 Mobile Transmitter fits within 
standard rear trunk, or may be placed in- 
side car if desired. Antenna is vertical rod, 
easily installed. Total weight of transmit- 


ter, about 60 pounds. 


2-Way Communication doubles effectiveness 
of RCA Terra-Wave Police Radio System 


Within 3 seconds after 


pressing a button, the 


driver of a police car 


equipped with the new 
RC A Terra-Wave Mobile Transmitter may 
give headquarters a report on actual condi- 
tions as they exist at the moment. The value 
of this extra service is tremendous. A car 
that has just sighted wanted persons flee- 
ing in an automobile may advise the 
dispatcher of the direction and route the 
criminals are taking, permitting other cars 
to be called to set a trap. 

This is possibly the most dramatic use, but 
there are many others. Fires may be reported 
without seeking a box. Reenforcements can 
be summoned. Orders can be acknowledged. 
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When a car returns to service it can be re- 
ported in by radio. In every case, precious 
minutes and seconds can be saved. 

For complete reliability of this system, the 
new Mobile Transmitter actually puts 25 
watts power on the air, the highest power 
ever offered for such use. We believe any- 
thing less than this power to be subject to 
reception difficulties at headquarters. 

To obtain 2-way communication, no 
changes are your 
RCA Terra-Wave equip- 4 
ment. The new Trans- 
mitter is merely installed 
in each of your prowl 
cars. Write for com- 
plete details. 


Sales and Service Representatives in Principal Cities 


TERRA-WAVE 2-WAY POLICE RADIO 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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Water Rates and Service 


Installation Charges, Hydrant Rentals 
and Sprinkler Costs—XIV 


Abstracts of Water Departments and Company Reports 


Richmond, Ind. 


Population 1000 
served 8.000 
Number olf services 7 330 
“ meters 7,451 
“ hydrants $44 
Miles of water main ‘ 73.0 


The schedule of meter rates is as fol 
lows: 


First 1,500 cu, ft., monthly 20c per 100 cu. ft 


Next 6,000“ “ 15 

37,500 “ 10k 

Over 450,000 “ “ 


Every metered water-supply service 
has a minimum ready-to-serve charge 
varying with the size of the meter in- 


stalled. 


5” or 54” meter.. $ 
2.00 

3” 10.00 


Meters supplying dwelling houses are 
read quarterly, and meters supplying 
other buildings may be read quarterly 
or monthly at the option of the company. 

The charge for public fire protection 


service is divided into two parts: a hy- 
drant charge of $12 per year for each 
public fire hydrant, and an_ inch-foot 
charge of le per inch-foot diameter on 
all transmission and distribution mains 
of 6” diameter and larger. This is an 
annual charge. Public fire hydrants lo- 
cated outside the city limits are charged 
at $65 per year. Each hydrant located 
on private property and supplied by the 
company is billed at $40 per year. All 
fire protection rentals are payable quar- 
terly on the first day of January, April, 
July and October. 

All private fire protection connections 
with the company’s supply are required 
to pay ready-to-serve charge based on the 
size of the service connection as follows: 


3° connection $4 00 per mo. 
6” and over * * 


No extra charge is made for water 
used from these lines exclusively for ex- 
tinguishing fires. 

Where two or more meters are used on 
the same premises and by the same man- 
agement, for manufacturing or industrial 
mercantile industries, the consumption 
through these two or more meters may be 
combined and figured as if the entire 


quantity had passed through one meter 

and this also applies to street sprinkling 

contractors, as well as to steam railroads 
Howarp A. 


Superintendent, Richmond Water Works 
Corporation 


Carlisle, Pa. 


Population 2,09 


served 

Number of services 6454 
i “ meters 2 

hydrants 15S 


Miles of water main > 
The metered water rate in Carlisle is: 


20c per 100 cu. ft. for the first 1,500 cu. ft. per quarter 


1s next 3,500 

0c * # # & & « 

“ “ & excess of above stated amounts, 


The quarterly minimum charge is 
$1.50 net. There is a discount of 3% on 
the quarterly bill if paid within 10 days 
from the date of the bill. 

There is no charge for fire hydrants 
used by the city. 

Where automatic sprinklers or other 
automatic fire protection devices are in- 
stalled, a service line is required to be 
used exclusively for fire protection ser- 
vice. At the option of the consumer, 
private fire hydrants located outside the 
building upon the consumer's property 
may be connected to such service lines. 
Each line must be metered. and is sub- 
ject to a charge of $25 payable quar- 
terly. 


Greorce P. 
Borough Manager. 


Herkimer, N. Y. 


Population 10,600 
served 10,600 
Number of services 2,001 
“ meters 2,110 

hydrants 259 
Miles of water main 40 


The water rate schedule for consum- 
ers connected to the water mains of the 
Municipal Commission of Herkimer is 
(per 3 months): 


Gross et 

First SO units each 2 22 
Next 20k 14 

100 13 11 7 

Excess 10« 90 


Each unit is equal to 100 cu. ft 


71 
Charges. 
Minimum service rates are based on 
the size of the meter as follows: 


No charge for metered water is made 
less than the minimum rate per quartet 
\ 10°, discount on all bills over the min 
imum charge is made when the bill i 
paid on or before the 10th day of th: 
current month. 

Applications for water service must bi 
made at the office of the Commission in 
writing by the person owning the prem 
ises. All street openings, permits, ete. 
must be secured by the consumer. who 
assumes the responsibility for the work. 
All water services for one to three fam 
ilies must be °4” pipe: four to six fam 
ilies at least 1”; six to twelve families at 
least 1144”; and more than twelve fam 
ilies at least 2”. 

Meters are furnished free by the Com 
mission but are installed at the expens« 
of the consumer. The minimum charge 
for a new set is $2, and for a re-set $1. 

There is no hydrant rental for public 
fire hydrants and no specific charge for 
private fire hydrants or for services for 
sprinklers, as all private services are me- 
tered. 


C. Letanp Woop, 


Superintendent, Municipal Commission 


East Liverpool, Ohio 


Population 22.000 
<i erved 25,000 
Number of service 000 
meters 2 900 
hydrants $25 

Miles of water main 115 0 


The meter rates for water delivered to 
consumers within the limits of East Liv- 
erpool, Ohio. are: 


First 5,000 gal $ 


al 
Next 15000 * 
40,000 ) 
W000 * 20 
100,000 15 
Allover 200,000 “ 10 


The minimum charge per quarter is 
$2.66 and there is a 10 per cent discount 
if the bill is paid on or before the 20th 
of the month in which it becomes due. 


F. kK. ROBINSON 
Clerk, Water Department. 


2 20 net per quarter 
00 
l 
4 
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State Highway, York Beach, Maine. Tarvia-built in 1913 —before the World War ~1 
easy-riding, skid-safe highway is just as satisfactory for 1935 traffic as it was for the au 


mobiles of 22 vears ago. 


For 31 years, The Barrett Company has pioneered in the low-cost 
road field, developing and improving materials and methods to 
assure the most miles of smooth, easy-riding, skid-safe road from 
every dollar spent. With Tarvia, you can build roads to meet 
a immediate needs, and easily and quickly widen or strengthen them 
GOOD ROADS | as traffic increases. There is a minimum of inconvenience to motor- 
ists and property owners, and costs are impressively low. The 
Tarvia field man will gladly give you the details. Phone, wire or 


ATLOW CosT 
a. ae write our nearest office. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY New York Chicago Birmingham Philadelphia St. Louis Minneapolis 
Hartford Detroit Cleveland Boston Buffalo Columbus Milwaukee Providence Syracuse Lebanon Toledo Cincinnati Baltimore 
Youngstown Bethlehem Rochester Portland, Me. In Canada: THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD., Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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San Jose, Calif. 


Population 60,000 
° served .. 90,000 
Number of services... 24,000 
* meters 23,029 
hydrants.... 750 
Miles of water main..... 337.0 
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dependent services to the curb line are 00 
wovided for each consumer unless the i” 10.00 
owner or other responsible representa- a 36 00 
tive of the occupant prefers to have all 3" 52.00 
such independent consumers under one a 45 00 
meter; in which case, he must assume 8 230 .0O 
Jt in) 


The charges for domestic, industrial 
and commercial services are composed of 
a minimum monthly charge plus a meter 
rate, as follows: 


meter... ..8 1.40 


2 


2S 


° 


= 


Each of the foregoing “minimum 
monthly charges” entitles the consumers 
to the quantity of water which that mini- 
mum monthly charge will purchase at the 
following “monthly meter rates”: 


From Oto 1,500 cu. ft. per 100 cu. ft .$ 234 
1,500 3000 ** 20 
3,000 * 10,000 * * 15 
Over 10,000 * * a 12 


The San Jose Water Works Co. sup- 
plies water service in the cities of San 
Jose, Los Gatos, Saratoga and the terri- 
tory immediately contiguous thereto. 
In order to secure service from the com- 
pany, an individual or corporation whose 
premises are adjacent to the company’s 
distributing main must sign an applica- 
tion and establish credit by the deposit 
of $2.50 for a residence .r domestic ser- 
vice requiring a 54” meter, or for a ser- 
vice requiring a larger meter, a sum 
equal to twice the estimated average 
periodic bill for that service must be de- 
posited. The deposit is returnable to 
the consumer upon discontinuation of 
service, if all bills are paid and when 
the consumer has received continuous 
service and has paid his water bills for 
a period of twelve consecutive months. 

A consumer’s water service may be dis- 
continued for the non-payment of a bill 
for water service rendered, provided that 
the bill has not been paid within 15 
days after presentation when billing is 
monthly, 7 calendar days after presen- 
tation when the bills are issued fort- 
nightly, and 4 calendar days after pres- 
entation when bills are made out weekly. 

In case a deposit to guarantee bills 
has been made and the deposit has been 
fully absorbed, then also the service is 
discontinued. A consumer’s water ser- 
vice may be discontinued for non-pay- 
ment of a bill for water service rendered 
at a previous location served by the com- 
pany, provided the bill is not paid with- 
in 30 days after presentation at the new 
location. 

In the case of disputed bills, the con- 
sumer may deposit with the Railroad 
Commission of the state of California 
the amount claimed due by the company. 
Upon receipt of the deposit the Com- 
mission investigates the facts and com- 
municates its findings to the company 
and the consumer. 

All meters and services are installed 
by the company at its expense upon the 
consumer's premises. Where water is 
served to a building occupied by different 
and independent consumers of water, in- 


the entire account. 


Where fire hydrants are owned by 
cities or municipalities, the charge is 
$2.50 per hydrant per month. For hy- 
drants owned by the company, the charge 
is $3.25 per hydrant per month. All 
other municipal and county uses of water 
are charged at the regular meter rates. 


The charges for private fire services 
which are unmetered are as follows: 


4° per month . 4D 
12 00 


E. W. Green, 


Secretary, San Jose Water Lo 


Tamaqua, Pa. 


Population 13,000 

served 13,000 
Number of services 

“ meters 100 

< hydrants 109 

t Miles of water main 22 0 


The Commissioners of Water Works 
reserve the right to render bills monthly 
for all water supplied through a meter. 
Water by meter is supplied at the follow 
ing rates: 

Minimum use of 12,000 gals. semi-annually, $3.60 
Minimum use of 12,000 to 25,000 semi-annually, $3.60 


for 12,000; add 15 per 1,000 gals, for excess 
Minimum use of 25,000 to 50,000 semi-annually, 


$5.55 for 25,000; add 12c per 1,000 for excess 
Minimum use cf 50,000 to 100,000 semi-annually, 

$8.55 for 50,000; add 10 per 1,000 for excess 
Minimum use of 100,000 to 200,000 semi-annually, 

$13.55 for 100,000; add Sc per 1,000 for excess 
Minimum use of 200,000 to 600,000 semi-annually, 

$22.55 for 200,000; add Se per 1,000 for exc« 
Minimum use of 600,000 gals. semi-annually, $54.55 
Over 600,000 gals. semi-annually, 6c per 1,000 gals 
Over 50,000,000 gals. 5'ec per 1,000 gals 

All meters set or placed on any ser- 
vice are, and remain, the property of the 
borough of Tamaqua. 

There is no charge for public fire hy- 
drants. Automatic sprinkler systems pay 
$6 per year. 

Bills are rendered semi-annually, June 
1, and December 1, after the water has 
been supplied. Ninety days is allowed 
for payment before 5% penalty is ex- 
acted. Schools, churches and fire houses 
are furnished water free. 


G. I. 


Superintendent, Water Department 


Elizabeth, N. J. 


Population (1930 census 114,585 

served 115,000 

Number of services 22.418 
total (17,000 active 

meters 17,000 

hydrants 1,140 

Miles of water main 167.0 


The meter rates charged by the Board 
of Water Commissioners are as follows: 


First 5,000 cu. ft. per quarter $2.70 per 1,000 cu, ft 


Next 10,000 * * « 
Over 500,000 * * * 


These rates are subject to the follow- 
ing minimum charges per quarter: 


Meters are maintained by the Depart 
ment so far as ordinary wear and tear 
are concerned, but damages due to freez 
ing, hot water or external causes must 
be paid by the consumer. All meter 
bills for continuous service are rendered 
quarterly, and if bills are not paid with 
in 60 days. a penalty of 3° % is added. 
If a bill remains unpaid for a period of 
three months after the date of issue, the 
service is summarily discontinued during 
the following month. All water charges 
are a lien upon the property for which 
the water service has been rendered. 

The charge for public fire service is 
$.013 per inch-foot per year. All hy 
drants are owned and maintained by the 
Board of Fire Commissioners. 

The charges for automatic sprinkler 
services are based on the size of the ser- 
vice as follows: 


4° service $15 00 per quart 
10.00 
45 00 


S. F. Newkirk, Jr., 


Fngineer and Superintendent, Boar 
of Water Commissioners 


Cohoes, N. Y. 


Population 24,000 
. erved 24 000 
Number of service 11) 
“ meters 
* hydrants 
Miles of water main 0 


The meter rates in the city of Cohoes 
are uniformly 8c per 1,000 gals. 
tered. 

Fire sprinklers are charged at the rate 
ot 5e per head per year. 
charge for private fire hydrants, as all 
such hydrants are owned by the mills and 
manufacturing plants. 


regis 


All services are of lead, brass or cop 
per tubing and must be installed by th 
property owner under the supervision ol 
the Superintendent of the Water Works. 


James E. Mutien, 


Chief Water Inspector, Bureau of 
Water Supply. 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 
Population 2,000 
erved O00 
Number of services ooo 
meters OW) 
hydrant 
Miles of water main jo 0) 


The water rates in Wauwatosa are & 
for each 100 cu. ft. of water recorded by 
the meter. The minimum charge for 
water used within three months is $1.00, 
and there is also a 25c quarterly service 
charge. 

The Water Department receives $18, 
000 a year from the city as hydrant 
rental. Private sprinkler systems are 
billed $50 each per year as a stand-by 
charge for service. 


Roranp H. Henke, 
Acting Superintendent of Water Works. 
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Prevent it by installing J-M 
Cork Expansion Joints. They 
compress and recover freely, 
fill joint spaces at all times, 
and provide constant protec- 
tion without maintenance. 


HERE is only one way to elim- 

inate “joint disease.’’ Don’t let 
it ever get started! When you pour 
concrete, install Johns-Manville 
Cork Expansion Joints. 

Then all year round—during the blis- 
tering dog days of July, the sudden thaws 
and frosts of spring and fall, the most 
severe winter weather—your highway, 
bridge, or sidewalk is permanently pro- 
tected—without maintenance. 


Thanks to J-M Cork 
Expansion Joint, 
this sidewalk 
around the White 
House can expand 
and contract freely 
all vear round with- 


out injury. 


Carefully selected cork particles bound 
together with a phenol formaldehyde- 
type resin, J-M Cork Joint has all the 
lasting resiliency of cork wood. 

And that means an easy compressibil- 
ity, an exceptional recovery after ex- 
tended periods of compression, the ability 
to expand and contract freely as the con- 
crete changes in volume. 

Properly spaced, J-M Cork Joint sim- 
ply cannot be displaced. It fills the joint 
space at all times, providing constant 
protection without maintenance. 
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keeps a lot of 
‘Concrete on the 
Sick List J 


Johns-Manville 


CORK 
EXPANSION 


JOINT 


May we furnish engineering data sheets? 
They include’ specifications for Johns- 
Manville Cork Expansion Joints, and full 
details on its nine points of superiority. 
Please mail the coupon. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, 22 East 40th Street, New York City Se 
Send me engineering data sheets on J-M Cork Expansion Joint. taal 
- 
Organization 
Address___ 

City State 


Do you mention Tas American City? Please do. 
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Jackson, Mich. 


Population 55,000 
served.... 55,000 
Number of services. . . 13,500 
* meters 13,500 

* hydrants 1,300 

Miles of water main 155.0 


The water rates, payable quarterly. are 
as follows: 


First 800 cu. ft. .. $1.25 min. bill for °,” meters 
Next 19,000 * * 1 00 per 1,000 cu. ft 
50,000 “ 70 * 
Over 100,000 55 * 


All water bills paid on or before the 
20th day of the second month following 
meter reading are subject to a 10% dis- 
count. except that this discount applies 
only to water charges where meters carry 
a service charge. 

In addition to the metered water rates. 
a quarterly service charge is included in 
the bill as follows: 


meter $3 00 
a" 5 00 
10 00 
15 00 


The city is divided into three districts. 
In District 1. bills are rendered in Feb- 
ruary. May. August. and November. In 
District 2. bills are rendered in March, 
June. September, and December, and in 
District 3. bills are rendered in January. 
April, July, and October. 

The Department installs all services at 
a fixed cost according to the width of 
the street. 

There are no hydrant rentals and no 
charges for sprinklers for private fire 
protection. 


D. J. STELLINGWorRTH, 


Superintendent, City of Jackson Water 
Department. 


Fond du Lae, Wis. 


Population SOO 
served 26 000 
Number of services 7,125 
“ meters 7,120 

hydrants 457 
Miles of water main ‘ 66.5 


The schedule of water rates which be- 
came effective June 1, 1934, is as follows: 


First 2,000 cu. ft. per quar. @ 24c per 100 cu. ft 
75000 
Over 100,000 * * 


« 


oe 

There is also a service charge based 
on the size of the meter and payable quar. 
terly as follows: 


6 10 00 
15 00 


The service pipe from the main in the 
street to the curb line is laid by the Water 
Department upon application from the 
consumer and payment of $1.00 for the 
The Water Department receipt 
payment is 
permission has 


permit. 
for this 
plumber that 


evidence to the 
been 
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granted by the Department for the ser- 
vice pipe connection. Service pipes must 
be laid by a licensed plumber, and a 
separate service pipe must be laid for 
each building. Service pipes from the 
main to the building must be laid not 
less than 6 ft. below the surface after 
the street is brought to grade. The ser- 
vice pipe from the curb to the building 
must be maintained by the owner of the 
premises, and the owner must keep the 
curb boxes free and accessible at all 
times. 

There were 331 fire hydrants in ser- 
vice on January 1, 1925, when a rate of 
$25,000 per year for public hydrant ren- 
tal was established. Each additional hy- 
drant installed since that time is billed 
at $50 per year. 

Fire protection service connections for 
automatic sprinkler systems are billed at 
the following rates: 


ff $ 3.75 per quarter 
OO 

6.25 

6 8 75 

. 10 00 


Epw. J. Braun. 


Superintendent, Water Department 


Ossining, N. Y. 


Population 15,241 
i served 15,241 
Number of services <, 500 
hydrant 
Miles of water main 7 O 


The semi-annual charge for water 
within the village of Ossining is required 
to be not less than $6.00, which allows 
the use of 2,000 cu. ft. within the six 
months period. When the consumption 
of water equals 7,000 cu. ft. 
quarter, the rate is $3.00 per 1,000 cu. 
ft.: all in excess of 7.000 cu. ft. to 14.000 
cu. ft. is charged at $2.65 per 1.000 cu. 
ft.: all in excess of 14,000 cu. ft. to 
21,000 cu. ft. at the rate of $2.25 per 
1.000 cu. ft.: and all in excess of 21.000 
cu. ft.. at the rate of $1.80 per 1.000 
cu. it. 


or less pet 


Within the town but outside the village 
limits. the minimum charge is $9.00 in 
six months. allowing the use of 2.000 
cu. ft. of water. When the water con 
sumption exceeds 2.000 cu. ft.. the rate 
is $4.50 per 1,000 cu. ft. 

The following scale of penalties has 
been prescribed for neglect to pay the 
water charges after the bill is presented: 
(1) if paid during the month the charge 
is made—no penalty; (2) if paid during 
the second month and prior to the third 
month after the charge is made—2%;: 
(3) if paid during the third and fourth 
month and prior to the fifth month after 
the charge is made—5%: (4) if paid 
during the fifth and sixth months and 
prior to the seventh month after the 
charge is made—7%; (5) if paid at any 
time after the sixth month and prior to 
the expiration of one year—10%; (6) if 
paid at any time after the expiration of 
one year after the charge is made—12°. 
If any water charge is allowed to remain 
unpaid for a period of one year, then 
the Superintendent is authorized to dis- 
continue the use of water to such prem- 
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ises 30 days after the mailing of a notice 
to that effect to the owner of the prem 
ises. 

The charges for installation of services 
connections, not including excavation, 
backfill or repavement, are: 


$25 00 copper tubin 
4 oo 
] OO 

75 00 


There is no charge for hydrant rental 
as the Department is municipally owned 
and each year’s deficit is certified to the 
village government and included in th 
tax levy. There is no charge for sprin 
kler services. 


T. MiLter 


Superintendent, Board of Water Commission 


Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Population 20.000 
erved 20 000 
Number of service 
meter 100 
hydrants ; 

Miles of water main 0 
water used per 


The meter rates for 


quarter are: 


First 1,500 cu. ft. per quar. $2 50 per 1.000 
Next 5.000 10 
6,000 
12.500 1 2O 
25,000 115 
100,000 1 O05 
Ooo 
250,000 sO 


The minimum charge for each metered 
service connection is $10 per year 

The charge for fire hydrants is $30 
each per Sprinkler 
billed according to the size of openings 
for each connection. as follows: 


year. systems are 


+” opening $116 OO per if 
168 OO 

6 J 116 00 


The billing for fire hydrants and 
sprinkling systems does not take into a 
count the number of hydrants or heads 
but is considered merely as a standby 
charge. 

T. W. Tuomas, 


Superintendent, The Peoples Water Company 


Waltham, Mass. 


Population 40,000 
erved SO) 
Number of services 6.298 
“ meter 6711 
hydrant 742 
\.iles of water main We 


All water used up to 6.000 cu. ft. in 
any one quarter is charged at the rate of 
20c per 100 cu. ft. All water over 6.000 
cu. ft. per quarter is charged at lle per 
100 cu. ft. A minimum rate per year 
is charged for each service. 


| faucet —muinimum $ 


2 faucets 
or over 10 
\ meter rental is charged on all sup 
plementary meters and meters 114” and 
over In size, 
Henry F. Beat, 
City Er 


75 
3 
° an 
1” 1 00 
113” 1 50 : 
4° 5 00 
—— Vie 
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freezeprouf 
in maintena 
and self - sea 


Chapman List 61 sate 
Valves have strong 
seat rings and dise f es 
that can be economical 
removed and enewed 
They exceed A. W W 
A specifications 


A man is as old as his arteries. Likewise many a waterworks is old before 1 
Chapman 
its time because of failing valve equipment. Floor stayds 
provide a 
Don’t let this happen to your waterworks projects. Follow the example of ky lll 
hod 
other engineers and contractors and build permanent youth into your jobs with aeasatine 


gate valves 
and = siiice 
gates either 
electric 
ally or manually 
Motor - operated floor 
stands are ideally 
suited for control of 
large gates 


Chapman Valves 


For over two generations Chapman designers and engineers have been in close 
touch with water works advancement and requirements . . . have constantly 
developed and improved valve equipment until today Chapman has a suitable 


long-wearing valve for every water works need. Included in the complete 


Chapman line are valves that range in size from Y-inch to 9 feet .. . gate, 
globe, check and cone valves sluice gates .. . hydrants . . . foot, flap and 
mud valves valve boxes floorstands and all types of operating mechan- , : 
Chapman Non-Slam 
isms Check Valves close 


quickly, quietly and 
eliminate water ham 
mer They increase 
pipe line capacities 

reduce head loss 
as much as 75% and 
effect substantial pow- 
er savings. 


HAPMAN VALVE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INDIAN GRC BAR MASSACHUSETTS 


Why not remember to mention THe AMERICAN CITY 


You'll find it convenient to choose all your water works valve equipment from 
Chapman's complete line. And you will be building for long-term per- 


formance for rock-bottom maintenance costs. Write today for descriptive 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


Paul L. Green, Chairman; Melvin J. Bankhead, James R. Guthrie, T. T. MeCrosky, D. Grant Mickle, Robert A. Mitchell, Edward J. O'Meara, 


Miss I. K. Rolph, Peter J. Stupka, J. C. 


Vincent, John C. Wrighton 


Speed and Safety from the State Police Standpoint 


A View That Considers Also the Circumstances Surrounding Speed 


By CAPT. LAURENCE A. LYON 


Michigan State Police 


HE relation of speed to safety has 

been much discussed and will be 

for some time to come. No speed 
can be said to be safe. If there is move- 
ment or speed of any kind, there is al- 
ways the possibility of an accident. 

The most unstable factor to be con- 
sidered in the determination of safe 
speeds is that factor which has control 
of the speed—the driver. There are 
many other things that also enter into 
such a determination: 


|. Skill and judgment of the driver 

2. Mechanical condition of the vehicle 

; Type of highway, whether concrete, asphalt, 
gravel or dirt 

4. Degree of visibility, due to atmospheric con- 
ditions 

5. Condition of surface due to rain, snow or ice 

6. Volume or character of traffic 

7. Number and importance of intersecting high 
ways 

8 Number and type of hills and curves on the 
highway 


An experienced driver might drive at 
90 to 100 miles an hour, with reasonable 
safety on a straight, level stretch of high- 


way with no traffic or cross-traffic in a 


modern car in good mechanical condi- 
tion; while in a congested area, an inex- 
perienced driver might be unsafe at 25 
miles an hour. The problem seems to 
be to determine some rate of speed or 
regulation fair to all. 

Much stress has been laid on speed as 
one of the causes of most accidents. We 
have been making a study of the acci- 
dents which occurred on US-112 for its 
entire length from Detroit to the Indiana 
border, during 1934, and have brought 
out some interesting facts. Four hun- 
dred sixteen accidents were studied and 
we found that only 35 per cent occurred 
at intersections, and most of these were 
at intersections close to Detroit. Ap- 
proximately 30 per cent were due to the 
driver’s attention being on something 
other than the business at hand, while 
only 21 per cent can be charged to excess 
speed under its definition in the Michi- 
gan law. 

The accidents in which excessive speed 
is charged resulted in rear-end collisions. 
running off the road, and striking fixed 
objects. No doubt the desire for speed 
caused the accidents that are charged to 
cutting traffic and driving on the wrong 
side of the road, which accounts for 16 
ver cent of the total. 


IT ISN'T ONLY THE SPEED; IT’S GETTING IN EACH OTHER'S WAY 


On the eastern end of US-112, espe- 
cially in Wayne County. Mich., are many 
stop-and-go signals. We note a large 
number of drivers failing to stop for the 
red light, and thereby causing accidents. 
At nine intersections with US-112, this 
failure to stop caused 41 out of 72 acci- 
dents as follows: 


ACCIDENTS 


Intersection Total Passed Red 
] 12 8 
2 15 6 
3 13 8 
4 7 2 
5 10 5 
6 5 3 
7 l l 
8 5 5 
9 4 3 
9 72 41 57% of Total 


This indicates to me that the promiscu- 
ous use of stop-and-go lights is not a 
cure-all for traffic ills. It may be as big 
a factor in producing accident hazards as 
excessive speed. 

One other point brought to our atten- 
tion as the result of this survey is a piece 
of highway approximately twelve miles 
long on which there have been many seri- 
ous accidents caused by improper over 
taking and passing and by rear-end col- 
lisions with slow-moving and parked ve- 
hicles. A careful study reveals that, 
owing to hills and curves, the driver of a 
vehicle can see only four or five hundred 
feet ahead, at any turn on the road. At 


the present high speed of traffic on this 
particular stretch, it is unsafe to overtake 
and pass another vehicle going in the 
same direction. 


Fit Speed-Limit to Highway 


Ten years ago we made a_ general 
check on speeds. Vehicles of all types 
were checked in all parts of the state, 
over various types of highways. on both 
wet and dry roads. We found the av- 
erage speed of all vehicles was 434% 
miles per hour, and that the highest 
average speed of any group of vehicles 
was 49 miles. As a result of these 
studies, we feel it is impossible to estab 
lish a general speed limit, applicable to 
all vehicles on all highways. If such a 
limit were to be set, we think 45 miles 
per hour would be proper. 

I am firmly convinced that the only 
fair way to arrive at a reasonable safe 
speed is to treat each class of vehicle by 
itself, and each highway or district as a 
separate problem. I believe that in con 
gested areas, on curves and hills, and on 
poorly paved or gravel highways, speed 
zones should be established, and that 


the reasonable safe speeds for these 


zones can be determined only after care- 
ful study of all the conditions existing 
on such highways. 


From a paper presented at the 1935 Michigan 
Highway Conference at Ann Arbor 
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builds Armco Metal Cribwall 


SURE WWD 


EAVY traffic in the industrial district of a 

large midwestern city, made it necessary 
to widen the street. However, the street grade 
was higher than adjacent property, which in turn 
made filling necessary. 

Protecting the adjacent property against en- 
croachment of the fill, ree wired a retaining wall 
atone point. After wd ante various types of 
walls, an Armeo Metal Cribwall was selected as 
best meeting the requirements of Speed and 
Economy. Excavation was started on a Monday 
morning. By late Wednesday afternoon the wall 
was built. backfilled, and ready for service. 


METAL CRIBBING 


Widening a city 


erection of Armco 
Cribwall 160 feet 


of 8 feet 


Armeo Metal Cribbing units are light in weight 
and they are bolted together to form a strong, 
durable wall. Furthermore, should changing con- 
ditions require it, this type of wall can readily 
be extended, raised, or removed and used else- 
where. 

Ask to see the Armeo Cribbing Design Manual 
which the Armco man will be glad to discuss with 
you in terms of your retaining wall problems. 


ARMCO CULVERT MFRS. ASSOCIATION 


Middletown, Ohio 

1 (] Please send me your latest free catalog on Armco 
Cribbing. 

: [] [ am interested in a wall about ...... ft. long by. 

' high. 

1 

1 

Iam Engineer [] Contractor Student 
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Quieter Traffic in Milan 


N the latter part of 1934. Milan and 

several other Italian cities tried a fort- 
night of trafhe discipline and_ silence 
with what is reported by Dr. Cesare 
Solari. Chief of Police of Milan, to have 
been signal success. The initial measure 
was to publicize the plan by posters and 
advertisements in the newspapers. Then 


SILENZIO}! 
SILENZIO! 
SILENZIO! 


SILENZIO! 


all users of the streets were told what to 
do by the city police and the corps of 
young fascists. Drivers of public ve- 
hieles of all descriptions were advised to 
reduce audible signaling to the mini- 
mum required by safety. Street noises 
of all kinds were measured by recording 


instruments and analyzed as to the need 
for them. The result was less speed and 
more caution, both drivers and pedes- 
rians relying more on their own obser- 
vation than on the warning of others. 
While pointing out that it is too soon to 
present the results statistically, Dr. 
Solari observes that in both Milan and 
Rome. where the experiment was popu 
lar and successful. street accidents have 
decreased 34 per cent from other years. 
This would seem to be an objective gain 
in addition to the general comfort aceru- 
ing from less raucous noise and the 
strain of making it and hearing it. 


Traffic Lights of Sweden 

N view of certain recommendations of 

the Highway Research Board’s 
port on “Making Standard Traffic Regu- 
lations in Smaller Cities.” as presented 
in Tue American Crry, January. 1935, 
page 65. your readers may be interested 
to hear about our “Stockholm Method” 
of trafhe-light sequence: 


“The Amber Light The amber light is used 


following the green and before the red. to give 
warning of the change of signal An amber light 
of from 3 to 4 seconds in length is sufficient in 
nearly all cases 

Vo Amber atter Ree There is no place for 
an amber ght following the red Drivers ay 
proaching 1 signal which shows red light 
should know that they must wait until the green 
light appears 

Conclusions That unless the accident rate is 
high, traffic signals are no help: that the mor 
serious collisions, right angle crashes, may b 
reduced, but that) rear-end collisions may in 
crease and that pedestrian acc idents have not been 
reduced by the nstallation of signals 


The color sequence, shown in the first 
diagram. has proved unsatisfactory be 
cause the majority of drivers mistake 
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the amber light for a stop signal. That 
your rear-end collisions have increased 
must be regarded as proof that this color 


Jerarper od 
sequence is not good \ driver mistak 


ing the amber light for Srop, just as he 
reaches the Stop line. stops suddenly 
and the collision may oecur. 

Diagram 2 explains the signal-change 


system first used in Stockholm and now 


simoment 


Red Green Kellow 
in effect throughout Sweden, with good 
results. As shown, the amber light ts 
switched on in conjunction with both 
red and green. 3 to 4 seconds before the 
signal change takes place. The amber is 
intended only to convey the information 
that a signal change is imminent 

With every change of signal there is a 
clearing pe riod lasting b to 5 seconds, to 
permit the intersection to become clear 
of vehicles. and to’ permit) pedestrians 
who started to cross the street during 
the green-red period to reach the other 
side. Drivers now understand that am 
ber does not mean stop. and rear colli 
sions are rare. 

Huco Caren, 


Parkvagen. Lidinge, 2 Stockhel Sweden 


Street-Name Signs Tried Out in San Diego—Which Do You Prefer? 
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HE STREAMLINE method is the most revolutionary 

advance in piping methods in the last hundred 
years. It utilizes the working of one of nature's laws 
— capillary attraction—to form the most perma- 
nently tight and strongest joint known. 


Absence of clogging rust, ability to withstand the 
effect of shifting soil and freedom from the harm- 
ful effects of vibration are but a few of the many 
reasons why water works officials who are respon- 
sible for the return on a very heavy capital invest- 
ment have in STREAMLINE Fittings and Type K 


AY 


Copper Pipe one of the most effective and low 
cost forms of insurance that they can adopt. 


STREAMLINE Fittings and Type K Copper Pipe are 
the ideal materials for water works use; for many 
applications in filtration plants; in aeration lines 
and in heating coils using the sludge digestion 
system in sewage disposal plants—and for all 
general plumbing and heating purposes. 


When your city plans call for pipe and fittings 
for any purpose, consider STREAMLINE materials 
carefully before you buy. 


Send for STREAMLINE Catalog W-3 


STREAMLINE 
PIPE AND FITTINGS 


PORT HURON, C 


MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF MUELLER BRASS CO. s 
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45 Per Cent Federal Grants 
for Local Public Works 


MONG recent announcements from 

the White House, the most en- 

couraging to municipal and county 
oficials was President Roosevelt’s ap- 
proval on May 24 of a recommendation 
from his Advisory Committee on Allot- 
ments, making it much easier for non- 
Federal political subdivisions and public 
agencies to obtain funds under the new 
work relief program for projects of per- 
manent value or self-liquidating nature. 
as compared with the procedure under 
the old PWA program. 

Under the new ruling outright Federal 
grants for local public works projects are 
increased from 30 to 45 per cent of allot- 
ments, and interest rates on loans are cut 
from 4 to 3 per cent. This loan-grant 
procedure will apply to the $900.000.000 
earmarked in the $4,.800,000,000 work- 
relief fund for public works construction. 
It will not alter agreements and alloca- 
tions for similar projects already made. 


Procedure for Filing Applications 


\ statement dated May 10, obtainable 
from the National Emergency Council. 
outlines “Procedure Governing the Filing 
and Routing to the Advisory Committee 
on Allotments of Applications for Allot- 
ments under the Emergency Relief Ap- 
propriation Act of 1935.” Under the new 
rulings, allotment applications for non- 
Federal public works projects will come 
through the PWA and its state directors. 
while “works progress” projects will come 
through the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and its local and state offices. 

In a statement issued May 18, Donald 
C. Stone, Executive Director of the Amer- 
ican Society of Municipal Engineers. 
states that: “No line of distinction ap- 
pears to have been drawn between what 
comprises non-Federal projects and 
Works Progress Administration projects. 
In general, the Works Progress Admin- 
istration projects may be expected to 
correspond approximately to present 
work relief undertakings, but of a_bet- 
ter type due to full-time employment 
and a higher proportion of materials. 
The forms and procedures for Works 
Progress Administration projects are in 
the process of developmen. The secur- 
ing of approval of contemplated projects 
by the present work divisions of the local 
and state relief administrations may 
speed their acceptance as Works Prog- 
ress Administration projects.” 


Acting State Directors 


PWA State Engineers who will serve 
as Acting State Directors in the Public 
Works Administration decentralization 
have been in the field since the inception 
of the PWA program and are in intimate 
touch with conditions in their areas. 

Their offices will be used as head- 
quarters for the technical personnel of 
attorneys, financial examiners and exam- 
ining engineers sent from Washington 
headquarters in the PWA decentraliza- 


tion. A list of State Engineers and their 
headquarters follows: 


STATE ENGINEER 
Alabama H. C. Geismer 
Box 669, Montgomery 
Arizona Howard S. Reed 
Professional Bldg Phos 
nix 
Arkansas Alexander Allaire 
Federal Bldg I ittie R ck 
California A. D. Wilder 
Washington Bldg Los 
Angeles 
Colorado George M. Bull 
Custom House, Denver 
Connecticut Leslie A. Hoffman 
Johnson Bldg., Bridgeport 
Delaware (With Maryland) 
Florida James E. Cotton 


Exchange Bank Bldg 


Tallahassee 


Georgia J. Houstoun Johnston 
Citizens Bank Bldg., At 
lanta 
Idaho Ivan C. Crawford 
Univ. of Idaho, Moscow 
Illinois ( M. Osborn 
U. S. Court House Bldg.., 
Chicago 
Indiana Forrest M. Logan 
Federal Bldg., Indianapo 
is 
lowa P. F. Hopkins 
Federal Court Bldg.. Des 
Moines 
Kansas Rav E. Lawrence 
Federal Bldg.. Topeka 
Kentucky George H. Sager, Jr 
Federal Bldg., Louisville 
Louisiana Orloff Henry 


Masonic Temple, New | 


Orleans 


Maine R. E. Mullaney, 
Federal Court Bidg., Port 
land 
Marvland Abel Wolman 


Baltimore Trust Co. Bldg., 
Baltimore 


Massachusetts Theodore B. Parker 

Court House, Boston 
Michigan Mortimer E. Cooley 

Fisher Bldg., Detroit 
Minnesota William N. Carey 

Uptown Fed Courts 

Bldg., St. Paul 

Mississippi Horace S. Stansel 


Edwards Hotel, Jackson 
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Missouri Wm. M Spann 
Buder Bldg., St. I 
Montana D. A. McKinnon 
Federal Bldg.. Helena 
Nebraska John Latenser, Jr 
Fed. Office Bldg., Omaha 
Nevada Robert A. Allen 
Federal Bldg., Reno 
New Hampshire Vt Harold J Lockwood 
N. H. Bank Bldg., C 
cord 
ew Jersey Cornelius C. Vermeule, Jr 
1060 Broad St., Newark 
New Mex George M. Neel 
Box 350, Santa Fe 
New York Arthur S. Tuttle 
2 Lafayett St.. New York 
North Carolina Herman G. Baity 
Univ. of N. ¢ Chapel 
Hill 
North Dakota H. C. Knudset 
Federal Bldg Devils Lal 
Ohio L. A. Boulay 
50 S. Third St., ¢ 
bus 
Oklahoma Philip S. Donnel 
Federal Bldg., Oklahoma 
City 
Oregon Claude C. Hockley 
Federal Bldg., Portland 
Pennsylvania Wm. H. Gravell 
State Capitol C,rouy 
Harrisburg 
Rhode Island (With Connecticut) 
Seuth Carolina J. L. M. Irby 


South Dakota Wm. F. Cochrane 
State House, Pierre 
Tennessee Kenneth Markwe 
American Trust Bld 
Nashvillk 
Texas Julian Montgomery 
Fair Bldg.. Fort Wort! 
L tal Richard Ambrose Hart 
Federal Bldg., Salt Lake 
City 
Vermont (With New Hampshire) 
Virginia James A. Anderson 
P. O. Bldg. Richmond 
Washington E. R. Hoffman 
Capitol Bldg., Olympia 
West Virginia M. L. O'Neale 
Capitol Bldg.. Charle 
ton 
Wisconsin A. L. Kurtz 
Veterans’ Administration 
W voming Francis C. Williams 
Federal Bldg., Chevenne 
Alaska Gov John Ww Troy 
Juneau 
Hawaii Maj. Ralph G. Barrows 
Federal Bldg., Honolulu 
Puerto Rico Capt. Howard L. Peckham 
Gonzales Padin Bldg 
San Juan 
Virgin Islands Dr. Paul M. Pearson 


St. Thomas 


For a Permanent National Planning Board 


CTION taken May 22 by the joint 

conference in Cincinnati of the 
American City Planning Institute, Amer- 
ican Civic Association, American Society 
of Planning Officials, and National Con- 
ference on City Planning, included a re- 
solution favoring the establishment by 
Congress of a permanent National Plan- 
ning Board. A bill to provide for such 
an agency of the Federal Government to 
succeed the present National Resources 
Board has been introduced by Senator 
Royal S. Copeland, of New York. This 
bill (S. 2825) provides for the appoint- 
ment by the President of a National 
Planning Board to be composed of five 
members, each to receive a salary of 
$12.000 a year. 

The Board would be authorized: “(a) 
to investigate, examine, study, analyze. 
assemble and coordinate, and periodically 
to review and revise basic information 
and materials appropriate to plans or 


planning policies for the conservation 
and development of the natural, human, 
and other resources of the nation, and on 
the basis thereof to initiate and propose 
in an advisory capacity such plans and 
planning policies: (b) to consult with, 
cooperate and participate in the work 
of any existing or future agencies of any 
department of the Federal Government 
and of any state or local government. as 
well as with any public or private plan 
ning and research agencies and institu 
tions: (c) to prepare and submit studies 
reports, and recommendations upon mat 
ters within its jurisdiction under this Act 
whenever the President may request a 
study, report, or recommendation from 
the Board upon any such matter; and 
(d) to set up a special advisory council 
and to constitute such other agencies as 
the Board may deem necessary or ap 
propriate to assist in the carrying out of 
its work.” 
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SWIMMING POOLS 


Wise pool owners everywhere are 
using Perchloron in their pools... 
also in shallow foot baths placed 
where the bathers will have to walk 
through them for preventing the 
spread of athlete’s foot... as a 
bleach and a sterilizer in the rinse 
water for bath towels and bathing 
suits ... and in spray and powder 
form as an effective deodorizer 
and disinfectant. 

Perchloron contains more than 
70% available chlorine ... Is easy 
to use... Always stable ...Gives a 
uniform solution ... Requires no 
technical supervision . . . ls conve- 
niently packed (1 dozen cans to 
the case)... No return containers 
to bother with ... and the cost is 
little... .Perchloron is an Amer- 
ican product for American users. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, WIDENER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Branch Sales Offices: New York— Chicago — St. Louis — Pittsburgh — Tacoma — Wyandotte 


Mention THe American City—it helps. ; 
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Planning and Civic 
Bodies to Merge 


PROPOSAL under discussion for 
more than a year is assured of early 
onsummation as a result of approval by 
the membership of the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning at its annual meet 
in Cincinnati. May 22. to merge the 
Conference organization with that of 
the American Civic Association. The 
new body. to be known probably as the 
\merican Planning and Civie Associa- 
tion. will have a board of directors of 
twenty-four members to be chosen im- 
mediately. one-half each by the present 
hoards of the merging organizations. 
The Planning Conference as an annual 
ent will be continued under the joint 
<ponsorship of the new association and 
of the American City Planning Institute 
and American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials. 


New PWA Appointments 
DMINISTRATOR Harold L. Ickes 


** has announced the appointment of 
Horatio B. Hackett as Assistant Admin 
istrator of the Federal Emergency Ad- 
ministration of Public Works. Colonel 
Hackett moves into this post from his 
former office as Director of the Housing 
Division of the Public Works Administra- 
tion. 

Angelo Clas. Assistant Director of the 
Housing Division of PWA, becomes Di- 
rector of that division. As acting assis- 
tant director Mr. Clas has appointed 
B. M. Pettit and C. W. Fitch. 


New York’s Old-Law 
Tenements to Be Less 
Unfit for Occupancy 


ITH the signature last month by 

Governor Lehman, of New York, to 
the bill requiring owners of old-law tene- 
ments to provide a private toilet for each 
family, the long-drawn-out campaign of 
the city’s neighborhood houses and civic 
and welfare organizations has virtually 
achieved its program of immediate tene- 
ment house reform, Stanley M. Isaacs. 
President of the United Neighborhood 
Houses, points out. 

“When the Dwelling Law was passed 
in 1929,” says Mr. Isaacs’ statement, “it 
was felt that its provisions as regards 
old-law tenements left much to be de- 
sired. The wretched tenements of a 
past day remained a menace to health. 
safety and decency—fire-traps with in- 
adequate sanitary conveniences. inade- 
quate light, inadequate air. 

“A five-point program was urged to 
remedy these conditions. and now that 
five-point program has been substantially 
achieved. We won our first point in 
1930 when the Legislature was persuaded 
to pass a bill prohibiting the occupancy 
of cellar apartments. The same year 
the Legislature voted to outlaw the verti- 
cal ladder fire-escape. 


Items from the Month’s News 


“In 1931, another forward step was 
taken with the passage of the bill pro- 
hibiting the occupaney of rooms without 
windows unless such rooms open directly 
into rooms with windows facing a court 
or street. This measure becomes effec 
tive January 1, 1936. 

“Last year. spurred by the dreadful toll 
of lives in a series of fires in old-law 
tenements. the Legislature ordered the 
halls of old-law tenements to be fire 
retarded so that occupants might at least 
have a few minutes in which to reach 
safety in the event of a conflagration. 
This measure. too, goes into effeet Jan 
uary 1. 1936. 

“And now. to be made effective on the 
same day. is this most recent enactment 
of the Legislature banishing the common 
toilet and assuring each family privat 
sanitary facilities. 

“Housing reform is still sadly needed 
but we cannot help but feel substantial 
satisfaction in the enactment of a pro 
gram which should go far te do away 
with the hazards to life and limb which 
exist in the old-law tenements.” 


Broadcasts on Taxation 
for Prosperity 


oe Y OU and Your Government,” the 

program which recently took the 
award of the Women’s National Radio 
Committee as the “best non-musical sus 
taining program” on the air, continues 
through the summer with a series en 
titled “Taxation for Prosperity.” for fif- 
teen weeks. These programs will be 
heard from June 18 through September 
24 over a NBC-WEAF nation-wide net- 
work, every Tuesday, from 7:45 to 8:00 
P.M., Eastern Daylight Saving Time. They 
are presented under the auspices of the 
Committee on Civic Education by Radio 
of the National Advisory Council on 
Radio in Education and the American 
Political Science Association, with the 
cooperation of the National Municipal 
league. 


Frank A. Vanderlip, former Assistant Seere 
tary of the Treasury and former President of 
the National City Bank of New York, will be 
interviewed on the subject of “Just Taxes.’ in 
the first program, by Dr. Thomas H. Reed, 
Chairman of the Committee on Civic Education 
by Radio. Dr. Reed will continue his brief 
introductions of each program and the speakers 

Edwin E. Witte, Executive Director of the 
President's Committee on Economic Security, is 
the second speaker, June 25, on the subject of 
“Paying for Social Security.” Dr. Witte is the 
former Chief of the Wisconsin Legislative Refer 
ence Bureau. 

Francis Bowes Sayre, Assistant Secretary of 
State. will be heard July 2, on “The Tariff and 
Business Recovery.” Another Federal official who 
will be heard is John N. Edy, recently appointed 
Assistant Budget Director of the United States 
and formerly City Manager of Dallas, Texas 

Two well-known journalists will be heard: Wil 


liam Hard, August 27, on the “Processing Tax 

ind September 10, Frank Kent of the Baltimore 
Sun. on “Federal Taxation and Business Reco 
ery.” Walter Fairchild, Secretary of the Amer 
ican Association for Scientific Taxation will de 


bate with Harold S. Buttenheim, Editor of Tue 
AmerIcAN City, August 13, in a program en 
titled “Single Tax vs. Triple Tax.’ 

“The Sales Tax—Pro and Con” will be argued 
by Henry F. Long, Commissioner of Corporations 


ind Taxation of Massachusetts, and Daniel BI 

ad Manager of the Retail Trade Board 
Boston ( H. Morrissett, State Tax ¢ 
sioner of Virginia, will discuss the liquor tax in 
ogram on July 9 entitled “How Much Should 
the Drinker Pay And Joseph D. MeG 
former Comptroller of New York City 
member of the New York Citv Charter ¢ 
ik speak July 23 n Doe Rea 
Pav Too Much?” 

There wi be two speakers trom t 
coast: William Bennett Munr { the ¢ 


institute of Te« the sul 


persona property tax pr 
er tle Missing the Intangible- Au 
6. Edw A. Cott l of Stantord [ 1 
| Dodging | ( titu \ 
“ di i er x 
been a | ‘ 
e now | 
re t fron ] 
N \ Depart nt Tay \- 
Tax Exemy 
Septemrbe ] ( 
New Hampst \ 
{ Int nal | 
{ ints 
t ( 1 Tax A 
September 24, Fred R. 
of Political Economy of Yale Ur 
us Harmonizing the Tax Syst 


ATL the addresses will be published hy 
the National Municipal League as here 
tofore. and will be available at small cost 
Reading lists will be prepared by Dr 
Mabel L. Walker. Executive Secretary 
of the Tax Policy League. 

Programs for this series of broadcasts 
are obtainable. without charge. from the 
Committee on Civic Education, 60 East 


Street. New York. 


A Fellowship Competition 
in City Planning and 
Traffic Control 


HE Graduate School of City Planning 

of Harvard University and the Har 
vard Traffic Bureau announce a $1.200 
Fellowship, given by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association, for an ap 
proved program of intensive work upon 
joint problems of city planning and traf- 
fic control engineering under the dire« 
tion of the School during the school year 
1935-1936. 

The competition for this Fellowship is 
open to men in any department of any 
recognized college or university in. the 
United States who are this spring receiv 
ing a Bachelor’s degree or have received 
one since January 1, 1933. 

The award of the Fellowship will be 
made on the basis of: (1) a 1.500-word 
paper on “The Respective Fields and 
Interrelations of City Planning and Traf 
fie Control Engineering in the Solution 


of the Vehicular Trafhe Problem: (2) 
records of scholastic achievements and 
extra-curricular activities. The award 


will be made by a committee consisting 
of Prof. Henry V. Hubbard. Chairman o1 
the School of City Planning: Dr. Miller 
McClintock, Director of the Harvard 
Trafie Bureau: and Harold S. Butten 
heim, Editor of Tue American Crry 

The competition closes August | 

For detailed information and applica 
tion blanks apply to the Chairman 
School of City Planning. Robinson Hall 
Annex. Cambridge. Mass. 
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KOPPERS ANOTHER TYPE 
ROOFING OF ROOFING 
(As illustrated through microphotographs) 
1. Koppers Roof cut 1. First view of cut made 
for test purposes, Cut in another type of roof. 


extends down to first 
layer of felt. 


2. After exposure to 2. No material change. 
heat. (131°F. to 158°F., 
a temperature frequently 
found on roofs.) Pitch 
has already begun to 
move 


3. Further movement 3. No material change. 
of the pitch. 


4. Almost completely 4. No material change 
sealed. Note how the 
slag has followed the 
movement of the pitch. 


5. Complete fusion has 5. No material change. 

now taken place. The 

layer of pitch is again 
continuous, 


Ac 


KOPPERS PRODUCTS CO., KOpPeR 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Please send me: Your Microscopic folder and the Do's and Dont's 
The Lumino Folder 
Surfacing With Tarmac 


Why not remember to mention 
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KOPPERS PRODUCTS PROTECT 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN ROOFING 
CRACKS?—Permanent cracking shortens 
the life of some types of roofing. Water from 
rain, hail and snow enters the cracks and 
spreads through the roofing. Eventually it 
enters the building. If you are to avoid these 
troubles, your roofings must have the ability 
to heal and seal themselves automaticall 

when cracked. Photomicrographs at left 
show how Koppers Coal Tar Pitch Roofings 
healed themselves when cracked and how 
another type of roofing failed to heal under 
exactly the same conditions. 


A ONE-COAT PAINT JOB 
OVER OLD DARK PAIN‘ 
Koppers Lumino produces 
two protecting films with one 
applicationand one labor cost, 
Lumino is a chemically- pro- 
cessed tar base vehicle for 
aluminum powder. When ap- 
plied, the tar base forms an 
impermeable, waterproof 
black film which prevents cor- 
rosion and the aluminum 
powder leafs to the surface to 
form an overlapping metal 
protection which completely 
conceals the black vehicle. 
This photograph shows 
Lumino applied to a cement 
mill which had long been 
painted a dark color. 


A MODERN TAR ROAD IS COMPARATIVELY FLAT 
IN CROSS-SECTION—This photograph shows a Tarmac 
penetration surface in South Park, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Many people have a misconception of what a tar pavement 
can be, because they judge the tar road from old high-crowned 
surfaces. Tar roads, built comparatively flat and with good 
alignment and grade, are equivalent in riding qualities 
to the most expensive pavement. And tar surfaces can be 
maintained in that condition indefinitely at low expense. 
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IMPROVING 


MUNICIPAL 


Current Items from the 


ADMINISTRATION 


Public Administration Clearing House 


Numbers and Salaries of 
Municipal Employees 


*VERY thousand people in cities of 

4 the United States have 9.2 public 
servants working for them in the city hall 
at an average salary of $1,709 a year. 

This fact is revealed in The Municipal 
Year Book,* just published by the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 
which has completed the first known 
direct count of municipal employees ever 
made. Figures do not include employees 
of the schools and workers on municipal 
projects financed by the state and Fed- 
eral Governments. 

The number of employees shows a 
greater increase with the increase of the 
size of the city, proving the assumption, 
The Year Book notes, that municipal 
expenditures tend to increase faster than 
the increase in population, and_ that 
municipal government is an “industry” 
of increasing costs. The number of em- 
ployees as per thousand persons is low- 
est in cities in the lower population 
brackets—30,000 to 100,000. Here the 
ratio is 7.5. It rises steadily to 10.5 in 
cities over 500.000. 

The average salary for municipal em- 
ployees shows a direct relation to the 
size of the city, the average for cities 
over 500,000 far exceeding that for the 
smaller cities. Higher cost of living, re- 
quirement of a greater degree of com- 
petence in certain positions, and the 
greater proportion of supervisory to 
routine positions are possible reasons for 
larger salaries in the bigger cities. 

The salary average of $1,709 on muni 
cipal jobs is lower than the $1,827 aver- 
age reported for Federal employees in 
the executive departments in 1933, but 
is higher than the average of $1.417 for 
public school teachers in 1932. Average 
salaries for employees of municipal fire 
departments in cities over 30,000 popula- 
tion have been reported by the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel as $2,324 in 1932 and for em- 
ployees of municipal police departments 
as $2,299, indicating that these two 
groups are paid a much higher wage than 
municipal employees as a whole. 

Of the cities reporting. only 14, or 5.6 
per cent. have not cut salaries at all 
during the five-year period since 1930. 
Of 238 cities which reduced expendi 
tures for wages, 19 have made full re 
storation, 91 have made partial restora 
tion, and 128 have made no restoration. 
The size of cuts ranged from 3 per cent 
for certain employees in San Francisco 
and Tueson, Ariz., to 50 per cent for a 
group of employees in Macon, Ga. 

Inter-city comparisons of the number 
of employees is impossible, The Year 


* See Department of Municipal and Civic Pub- 
lications, this issue. 


Book comments, because of the obvious 
variety in the number and types of serv- 
ices performed by individual cities. 


Municipal Budget Making 


"THREE new influences have sprung up 
in the past year both to complicate 
municipal budget making and to keep 
the finance officer on his toes, says A. E. 
Buck, staff member of the Institute of 
Public Administration, New York City. 
Writing in “The Municipal Year Book, 
1935” Mr. Buck names these influences 
as being the increased financial support 
from the National Government for city 
activities, the extended supervision of 
local financing by state governments, 
and a greatly increased public interest 
in the expenditure of municipal funds. 
As a result of these influences, Mr. 
Buck discovers “a definite trend toward 
a cash basis in municipal budgeting. The 
balancing of the city’s cash income 
against its cash outgo seemed to be the 
watchword of financial advisers.” He 
adds that many city authorities accepted 
this dictum and even went a step further 
“by regarding appropriations as being 
merely authorizations to spend if and 
when funds actually were in hand.” As 
an instance of this, he cites the fact that 
the city of Duluth now provides that the 
city may spend no more than 80 per cent 
of its tax levy or 80 per cent of its mis 
cellaneous revenues until a greater sum 
actually has been collected. 

Popular interest in budget hearings 
increased considerably during 1934, Mr 
Buck says. with a number of city man 
agers reporting attendances up to 800 
persons. At these hearings the manage 
the finance director or both were present 
to answer questions. 

In order to enable the 
finance officer to do a better job under 
the complicated conditions, the Munici 
pal Finance Officers’ \ssociation 
through Carl Chatters, its Executive 
Director, has just issued a brochure on 
the subject of municipal budget making 
and control. “Municipal budgets are 
simply work programs with dollar signs 
in front of them.” says Mr. Chatters. “A 
budget is not merely a plan for spending 
money, it is a plan for accomplishing re 
sults, and unless some tangible results 
can be reasonably forecast, the chief ex 
ecutive will be unable to justify budget 
requests made by department heads to 
himself. the legislative body or the tax 


municipal 


pavers.” 

Programs of activities, Mr. Chatters 
says. should be prepared by those depart 
ments for whose work no practicable or 
cost unit has yet been developed. “For 
instance.” he says, “the fire department 
should show specifically what it has done 
to reduce fire losses during the past 
three years and what plans it has for 
bringing about further reductions.” 


How Tax-Limitation Is 
Handicapping Ohio Cities 

MPOSITION of a 10-mill tax limita 

tion on Ohio local governmental units 
is proving such a boomerang that debt 
limits set in the Uniform Bond Act of 
1925 are being lifted and new financial 
measures are being considered to assure 
normal budgetary requirements. The 
difficulties have been increased by the 
failure of receipts from the 3 per cent 
sales tax to equal anticipated revenue. 
Furthermore, the schools get the first 60 
per cent of the sales tax, the balance 
being distributed to other units by a 
county board, leaving the cities in a very 
inferior position. 

These are conclusions reached by S. J 
Barrick, Executive Secretary of the Ohio 
League of Municipalities, writing in the 
current issue of Municipal Finance. Mr. 
Barrick says that the 10-mill limitation 
is estimated to have reduced the revenue 
of local units of government approxi 
mately $40,000,000, although the average 
outlay by the public in sales taxes is 
considerably more than the saving from 
the limitation. 

The 10-mill property tax limit, voted 
on taxes in 1933 after a 15-mill limit 
had been in effect for twenty years, is 
only now affecting tax levies. Antici 
pated shortage of revenue for schools, 


libraries and municipal operations has . 


brought demands for additional voted 
levies, deficiency and refunding bond is 
sues. Mr. Barrick notes that: 

l. Current school expense issues re 
quiring a majority vote were submitted 
by 822 school districts and adopted by 
About 25 per cent of 
the voted levies for other than school 
purposes were adopted, the issues voted 


about 65 per cent. 


upon for special purposes such as street 
lighting. street cleaning and rubbish re 
moval receiving the highest percentage 
of approval. 

2. So heavy were the restrictions im 
posed by the requirement of a 65 per 
cent aflirmative vote for current operat 


ing expense levies beyond the 10-mill 
limit that a bill was passed by the Leg 
islature in February of this year per 


mitting additional current operating ex 
pense levies for 1935, with approval of a 
majority of voters. Twenty-one such pro 
posals have been submitted 

3. Deficiency bonds carried in five of 
seven cities authorized by the State Tax 
Commission in 1934 to submit such pro 
posals. When the present Legislature 
authorized a similar move this year, three 
cities took advantage of it. 

1. Debt limits set in the Uniform 
Bond Act of 1925, which sought to con- 
trol the increasing debt and to limit the 
purposes for which bonds might be is- 
sued, have been lifted. to permit issu- 
ance of public-works bonds for PWA 


projects. 
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NO TIME LOSS GETTING STARTED 
... WITH A-C OIL TRACTORS 


A-C Oil Tractors start easier because they employ a new, im- 


LESS VIBRATION 
REPAIRS 


CLAIMS CAN’T BEAT pump and ignited with a spark. For the first few revolutions the 


proved system of engine operation—fuel is injected with a diesel 


eT depends am Oil Tractor fires as a gasoline engine. Gasoline is used for only a 


few seconds while the engine gets up to speed—then it runs on 
diesel fuel, injected with a diesel pump and ignited with a spark. 


LOW FUEL COST 


No warming up is necessary for the diesel fuel to fire. 


LOWER ORIGINAL COST Easier starting is just one of the reasons why buyers who get 
LOWER MAINTENANCE the FACTS are choosing A-C Oil Tractors. Operating with com- 
LESS DEPRECIATION pression pressures from one-fourth to one-third those of the un- 
eee improved type ...A-C Oil Tractors deliver a smoother flow of 

power ... with less vibration and wear... and fewer repairs. 


A-C Ol L TRA CTO RS That is why A-C Oil Tractors are showing up competition—by doing 
FOR LOWEST FINAL COST the job at Lower Final Cost. 


TRACK-TYPE AND WHEEL-TYPE TRACTORS...POWER-CON- 
TROLLED GRADERS...HAND-CONTROLLED GRADERS...SPEED 
PATROL GRADERS...ELEVATING GRADERS... POWER UNITS... 


TRACK WAGONS...WAGON TRACKS 


LLIS- CHALMER 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 


Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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lwo proposals to lighten the finance 
izon were made to the Legislature 
t before its recent recess: (1) a two- 
r moratorium on the payment of bond 
turities to release revenues for op- 
iting purposes; and (2) a minimum 
hool levy of three mills. 


Short-Term Loans for 
Cities at Lower Interest 
VAy* municipalities are paying ex- 
rates of interest their 
short-term loans. They may frequently 
avoid this by making their notes or war- 
rants attractive for investors and by ad- 
vertising a public sale. Carl H. Chatters, 
Executive Director, Municipal Finance 
Officers’ Association, makes these state- 
ments in the current Municipal Finance 
News Letter, bulletin of the organization. 
He bases his conclusion on the compari- 
son of interest rates on short-term bor- 
rowings by various cities of the country. 
New England cities, he points out, 
generally are borrowing at rates of less 
than one per cent per year. Other cities 
that make an attractive issue and ad- 
vertise have cut interest costs from 5 or 
6 per cent to 2 or 3 per cent. Detroit, 
which in 1933 was several million dollars 
in default, has arranged to sell over 
seven million dollars’ worth of tax an- 
ticipation notes to a group of Detroit 
banks on a 1% per cent basis, the notes 
maturing on August 5, 1935. Many other 
cities that made sacrifices to meet their 


‘essive 


obligations promptly are paying far 
higher rates of interest on short-term 


loans than Detroit and other communities 
that engaged in forced refunding of 
bonds. “There is a demand in the finan- 
cial centers for short-term loans,” says 
Mr. Chatters. “Bond dealers and banks 
in the large cities should be asked to 
quote on such loans.” 

Rates on short-term borrowings by 
cities sampled over the country show 
that: Worcester, Mass., on April 15 bor- 
rowed $400,000 for 7 months at .327 per 
cent; Somerville, Mass., borrowed $500,- 
000 for 10 months at .58 per cent; New 
London, Conn., $200,000 for 7 months at 
59 per cent; Charlotte, N. C., $205,000 
for 90 days, at 15g per cent; Wyandotte, 
Mich., $28,000 for one year, and $20,000 
for two years, at 1.72 per cent; and 
Roanoke, Va., $100,000 for one month, at 
3 per cent. Many cities, on the other 
hand, are paying 5 and 6 per cent inter- 
est on their short-term borrowings. Re- 
cently a well-administered southern city 
reported that it was paying 7 per cent on 
one-year loans. 


Improving Assessing with 
White-Collar Works Money 


GOOD chance for communities to 
install up-to-date methods of assess- 
ing real and personal property is offered 
by the earmarking of $300,000,000 of the 
four-billion-dollar works fund for em- 
ployment of professional, technical and 
clerical workers, according to Albert W. 
Noonan, Associate Director of the Na- 
tional Association of Tax Assessing Offi- 
cers. 
“Taxpayers in 


where 


communities 


JUNE, 


for 


obsolete assessing practices still prevail 
are coming to insist that assessing au- 
thorities substitute standards for caprice 


and system for guesswork,” says Mr. 
Noonan. “While the law generally re- 
(juires nothing more than that the 


assessor shall use his best and impartial 
judgment in determining assessed valua- 
tion, any community's interest would be 
better served if the modern aids to good 
assessment work, such as card records, 
land-value maps, unit appraisals, and 
were used. Without these aids 
it is virtually impossible to attain assess- 
ment equalization.” 

Most assessing officers are as desirous 


so on, 


of installing modern systems in their 
offices as taxpayers are, he adds, but 


heretofore the expense involved has been 
a discouraging factor. Because the in- 
stallation of a modern system of 
appraising property meets all the tests 
prescribed for work relief projects un 
der the new set-up, it is believed that this 
type of projects will be strongly encour- 
aged. 

Communities in need of a good assess- 
ment system should make plans to take 
advantage of this opportunity to install 
one, Mr. Noonan points out. The opera- 


tions program in connection with such 
installations may include the construc- 


tion of tax maps, land-value maps, build 
ing classification and cost schedules, the 
detailed inventory of land and buildings, 
a thorough check for omitted or improp- 
erly properties, and a 
record-keeping system. 


assessed good 


Tax Revision Council 
Formed to Meet June 6-8 


EW hope for ironing out tax con- 

flicts of the country is offered in the 
Tax Revision Council, organization of 
which was announced May 27 by Henry 
W. Toll, Executive Director of the Coun- 
cil of State Governments. Eight Federal 
officials, eight state officials and eight 


1935 87 
city and county ofhcials compose the 
Council, which will study problems of 


multiple tax levies by competing units of 
government. 

The initial meeting of the Council will 
be held in Washington, D. C., June 
6, 7, and 8. 

Basic problems to be solved include 
determining which levels of government 
are able to collect particular taxes most 
effectively, and which should have the 
revenues from each kind of tax. 


on 


Federal representation on the Tax Revision 
Council includes Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre 
tary of the Treasury; Senator Pat Harrison 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Senate; Congressman Robert L. Doughton 
Chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the United States House of Representatives 
Herman Oliphant, General Counsel of the Trea 
sury Department; George C. Haas, Director ot 
Research and Statistics of the Department; Sena 
tor William H. King, Congressman Fred M. Vir 
son and Chief of Staff Lovell H. Parker. 

State Officials include Seabury C. Mastick, 
Chairman of the Interstate Commission on Con 


flicting Taxation and Chairman of the New York 
State Commission for Revision of the Tax Laws; 
Mark Graves, President of the New York Stat 
Tax Commission; Henry F. Long, Commissioner 
of Corporations and Taxation of Massachusett- 
and President of the National Tax Association 
William B. Belknap, State Representative of 
Kentucky and President of the American Legi- 
laters’ Association; George Woodward, State Sen 
ator of Pennsylvania; C. H. Morrissett, State 
Tax Commissioner of Virginia; George F. Yantis, 


State Representative of Washington; and Henry 
W. Toll. 

The eight local officials are 
Controller of the City and County of San 
representing the United States Conference 
of Mayors; Mayor Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee 
representing the American Municipal Association; 
C. A, Dykstra, City Manager of Cincinnati, repre 


Leonard S. Levy 
Fran 


cisco, 


senting the International City Managers’ Associa 


tion; Kenneth McCarron, Chairman of the De 
troit Board of Assessors, for the National Asso 
ciation of Tax Assessing Officers; Charles F. Fox, 


City Auditor of Boston, for the Municipal Financ: 
Officers’ Association; Guy Boyington County 
Judge of Astoria, Ore., J. K. Warkentin, County 


The Municipal Bond Market 


Typical sales of new issues from re cent 


Borrower and Purpose 
Cambridge, Mass., Street. 
Springfield, Mass., Relief : 
Providence, R. I., Unemployment Re 


Amount 
$200,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 


500,000 Schenectady, N. Y., General Munici 
1,390,000 Seattle, Wash., Water Refunding.... 
234.000 Steele Co., Minn., School, Refunding 
177,000 Denver, Colo., Flood Control General 

580,000 Ogden, Utah, School......... 

450,000 St. Louis Co., Minn., Road . 
1,846,000 New Jersey, State Institutional Con 

350,000 Jamestown, N. Y. School. 

170.000 Bedford Co., Tenn., Court-House 
4,200,000 South Carolina, Refunding 
3,325,000 San Francisco, Calif., Hetch Hetchy 

200,000 Davidson Co., N. C., Road Refunding 

214,000 Wayne Co., Mich., Hospital 
250,000 Knox Co., Tenn., Jail...... oleh 

102,000 Dayton, Ohio, Sewage Disposal Plant 
250,000 Washington Suburban Sanitary Dis 

3,000,000 South Dakota, Rural Credit...... 
745,000 Fort Collins, Colo., Electric Light 
11,164,000 Metropolitan Water District, Calif.. 


Colorado River Water Work« 


Clerk of Marion County, Kans., and Judge Otis 
Miller, District Judge of Anson, Texas, repre 
senting rural government 

numbers of The Bond Buyer: 

Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis ( ) 
1.25 1-5 Ser 1.248 
1.75 1-10 Ser Wye 
1.75 1-10 Ser 1.745 
2 1-10 Ser 1.94 
2 4.66 Avg 2.08 
2.25 7.5 Avg 2.08 
2.25 14-19 Ser 2.24 
2.5 1-10 Ser 2.42 
2.75 12.25 Avg 2.72 
2.75 21 Avg 2.74 
3.5 12.5 Avg 291 
3.5 12.5 Avg 2.91 
3.25 1]—-11.5, Opt.-Avg 3.13 
4 9.66 Avg 3.26 
3.5 5.83 Avg 3.37 
3.5 5 Avg 
3.6 20 3.596 
4.75 10.66 3.65 
4.5 30-50 Opt 1.08 
4.5 12.33 Avg +49 
4.25 11.83 4.61 
5 32.5 Avg 5 
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L. L. Fisher, superintendent of the Department of Public Sani- 
tation, Frankfort, Indiana, who has ‘‘found HTH and Mathieson 
Chlorine very satisfactory “’ for swimming pool sanitation. 
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The 860,000-gallon Municipal Swimming Pool at Frankfort, Indiana, is kept safe and sanitary with HTH and Mathieson Chlorine 


HE City of Frankfort, Indiana, affords an interest- 
ing example of how HTH and liquid chlorine go 
hand in hand in sanitation work, each product doing 


the job for which it is best adapted. 


Thus Mathieson Liquid Chlorine is used to purify 
the pool water in the 860,000-gallon Municipal Swim- 
ming Pool at Frankfort, while HTH has been used for 
the past four years in fungicidal foot-baths and for 
general sanitation on floors and in toilets and shower- 
rooms. Mr. Fisher, superintendent of the Department 
of Public Sanitation, says: “We have found HTH very 
effective in the elimination of Athlete’s Foot and other 


skin diseases”. 


At the municipal sewage disposal plant, HTH and 
Mathieson Chlorine also work side by side. HTH is 


used in powder form to sprinkle over the filter bed 
to release the algae on top of the bed, while Mathie- 
son Chlorine is used in the dosing tank for spraying 
over the entire surface of the filter bed. 


In hundreds of communities throughout the country, 
HTH is working effectively, either alone or in con- 
junction with liquid chlorine, in a wide variety of sani- 
tary jobs. These are described in our 72-page book 
“Hypo-Chlorination of Water” and in booklet “Keep- 
ing the Pool Safe and Sanitary,” both of which are 
sent free of charge to municipal officials. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (iInc.) 
60 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Seda Ash... Liquid Chlorine . . . Bicarbonate of Soda... HTH and HTH-15 
Caustic Soda . . . Bleaching Powder . . . Ammonia, Anhydrous and Aque 
PH-Plus (Fused Alkali) . . . Solid Carbon Dioxide. 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 

City Planning and Zoning” 


ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 
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From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 


Numerous Small Zones— 
Reasonableness 


CatirorniA.—Harris v. City of Pied- 
mont, 42 Pac. 2d, 356 (District Court of 
Appeal, First District, Division 2, March 
6. 1935).—An ordinance is not invalid 
merely because it creates numerous small 
zones indiscriminately scattered through- 
out the city, frequently consisting of 
only one lot. The fact that one or two 
business districts created by the zoning 
ordinance contained no vacant lots avyail- 
able for store buildings did not alone 
invalidate the ordinance where another 
business district was only partly built up 
and where the ordinance created numer- 
ous small zones apparently unoccupied. 
The finding that the zoning ordinance 
made an insufficient provision to satisfy 
the needs of the people for various uses 
restricted to certain zones is merely a 
conclusion and will be disregarded on 
appeal; the presumption on appeal being 
that sufficient provision was made. 


Private Covenants— 
Zoning Ordinance 


InpIANA.—-Bachman v. Colpaert Realty 
Corporation, 194 N. E. 783 (Appellate 
Court in Banc, March 29, 1935.) 
Where an area has been subjected to pri- 
vate covenants in conformity to a gen- 
eral plan, and the changes in the area 
were not so radical as to practically de- 
stroy the essential objects and purposes 
of the restrictions, the fact that a zoning 
ordinance has been adopted making a 
different classification of the area does 
not prevent this Court from enforcing the 
restrictions. 


Dedication 


Minnesora.—Schaller v. Town of Flor- 
ence, 259 N. W. 529 (Supreme Court. 
March 22, 1935).—The dedication of 
land by a plat which shows that it is 
bounded by a navigable body of water 
gives the public a right of access to the 
water for all proper public purposes, in 
the absence of an indication of a con- 
trary intention. 


Zoning Vacant Land— 
Stone Yard 


New Jersey.—City of Newark v. Lipp- 
men, 177 Atl. 556 (Third Criminal Court 
of Newark, Part 1, March 7, 1935).— 
In this case the defendant Lippmen is 
charged with violating a section of the 
zoning ordinance of the city of Newark. 
which reads as follows: 

“In the Second Business District no building or 
premises shall be used, . . . . for any of the 
following specified trades, industries or uses: 
- . » « (a) stone yard or monument works.” 


On the vacant lot in question Lippmen 
has a display of finished gravestones set 
up, with a sign that his place of business 


is at 158 Broome Street. No selling or 
work is done on the lot, it being merely 
an open-air showroom. Lippmen con 
tends that the amendment to the New 
Jersey state constitution permitting zon 
ing legislation speaks only of “buildings 
and structures”; and that the same is 
true of the state statute passed under this 
amendment to enable municipalities to 
pass zoning ordinances. He _ therefore 
argues that the zoning ordinance, in so 
far as it affects “premises” separate and 
apart from “buildings and structures.” 
is invalid. There is no doubt that the 
ordinance purports to control vacant land 
as well as buildings, “premises” meaning 
“the land and its appurtenances.” The 
Court is inclined to think that, in so far 
as the ordinance attempts this, it is 
invalid, as there is no statute which 
authorizes a municipality in New Jersey 
to do so. 

The Court, however. does not base its 
decision upon this point: but holds that 
the defendant is not guilty, because he 
was not conducting a “stone yard or mon 
ument works.” A stone yard is “a yard 
in which stone cutting is carried on” 
(Funk and Wagnalls New Standard Dik 
tionary). Defendant carried on no work 
on the premises in question. Obviously. 
also, he is not conducting a “monument 
works.” 

Eprtor’s Note.-In most of our states zoning 
statutes have been enacted, and local ordinances 
passed under them, without state constitutional 
amendment. Such amendments, however, have 
been enacted not only in New Jersey (Art. IV, 
Sec. 6, Par. 5), but in Delaware (Art. 2, Sec. 
25), Georgia (Art. 3, Sec. 7, No. 25), Louisiana 
(Art. 14, Sec. 29), and Massachusetts (Art. LX) 
The wording of the amendments in Delaware and 
Massachusetts is similar to that in New Jersey 
In all the states except New Jersey, perhaps be 
cause the Courts feel that zoning under the police 
power is valid without constitutional amendment, 
the judges seem to have no difficulty in sustain- 
ing ordinances for the zoning of vacant land 

The zoning of land was held to be illegal in 
the case of State of New Jersey v. Borough Gar 
age, Inc., and Borough Realty Co., by Wallace 
R. Foster, Recorder, Borough of Glen Rock 


Slum Clearanee—Housing— 
Eminent Domain 


New YorK.—New York City Housing 
Authority v. Muller, Supreme Court, April 
12, 1935.—The state and its instrumen- 
talities may acquire land in eminent do- 


main proceedings for clearing slums and 
building low-cost housing. 


Epiror’s Nore.—For a full review of this im 
portant case, see an article in the May, 1935, issue 
of this magazine, by Ira S. Robbins, Counsel, 
New York State Board of Housing, entitled, 
Eminent Domain for Clearing Slums and Build 
ing Low-Cost Housing Upheld = 


Building Code—Fence— 
Esthetics 


Ono. Wondrak v. Kelley, 195 N. E. 
65 (Supreme Court. March 20, 1935). 
\ building code ordinance prohibiting 
the erection of any fence more than 3% 
feet in height at the division line between 
lots is unconstitutional, being an unrea 


sonable and arbitrary abridgment of the 
rights of property owners: the Court say- 


ing in its opinion: 

“This ordinance prohibits the erection of any 
fence, whatever its character, if it be more than 
34% feet in height. If the Kelleys should con-truct 


such a prohibited fence on the division line or 
in the rear of their premises between their and 
their neighbors’ back yards, the only disadvan 
tage their neighbors might suffer, so far as we 


can observe, would be the esthetic disadvantage 
of being unable to possess a better vision of the 
rear portion of the Kelley lot; but this esthetic 
value might be somewhat lessened if such vision 
should be obscured by garbage receptacles or by 
the Kelleys’ family washing hanging in their 
back yard. However, esthetic reasons alone, un 
related to the requirements of the public health 
safety or public welfare, will not justify the 
exercise of the poli e power 

“We do not mean to hold that under some 
circumstances municipalities may not regulate the 
height of fences if the needs of public health and 
safety require such regulation. We can conceive 
of cases where municipal councils could regu! ats 
their height when they are located so near to 
street intersections as to endanger the traveling 


public. Such a regulation would be in the in 
terest of public safety so that drivers of con 
verging vehicles might avoid collision at such 


intersections, . . 

But “the ordinance here under consideration 
has no real or substantial relation to the needs 
of the public health, morals, welfare or public 
ifety, and it is unreasonable and arbitrary in 
character.” 


Nevigab’e Waters—Fishing 
and Hunting 


Wisconsin.—-Baker v. Voss, 259 N 
W. 413 (Supreme Court. March 5, 1935). 

Any natural waters that are usable for 
rowing or canoeing are “navigable,” and 
as such open to the public for hunting 
or fishing. notwithstanding that the water 
is a shallow. muddy lake or marsh. 


Recent City Manager Appointments 


R. BUECHNER, for the past ten 
years Manager of Gladstone, Mich.., 
has been appointed City Manager of 
Piqua, Ohio, effective May 25. 

F. Ray Fritz, a local man, has been 
appointed City Manager of Alameda, 
Calif., to replace Walter P. Koetitz. 

Frank McAndrew, former City Clerk, 
has been appointed City Manager of 
Clarksburg, W. Va., to succeed James S. 
Rodney. 


Dow I. Sears, present incumbent. has 


been reappointed City Manager of Iron- 
wood, Mich., for a period of ninety days. 
at the expiration of which time a local 
man will be appointed. 

Fred Wilson, a local business admin- 
istrator, has been appointed City Man- 
ager of Phoenix, Ariz., to succeed 
Thomas M. Sullivan. 


Crarence E. 


Executive Director, The International City 
Managers’ Association. 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Accidents 

City’s liability for injury to pedestrian 
who fell on sidewalk held to depend 
upon whether accident was caused by a 
depression. in which case liability ex- 
isted, or whether the accident was due to 
snow accumulation for which city was 
not liable (Connecticut Supreme Court 
of Errors: Messina v. City of New Haven, 
174 Atl. 188). 

City held liable for injury to pedes- 
trian who fell into negligently unguarded 
areaway adjacent to a fire station (Con- 
necticut Supreme Court of Errors: Stoto 
v. City of Waterbury, 174 Atl. 189). 

Town held liable for injury to highway 
traveler who fell over unguarded dead 
end of highway in night-time (Florida 
Supreme.Court: Town of Palm Beach v. 
Hovey, 155 So. 808). 

Village held not liable for injury to 
automobile passenger through explosion 
of homemade cannon in nearby park 
during Fourth of July celebration, 
through failure to take preventive meas- 
ures (New York Court of Appeals: 
Whittaker v. Village of Franklinville, 191 
N. E. 716). 


Bond Issues 

Statute validating bonds issued for 
light and power, despite limited general 
power, held not violative of constitutional 
requirement that municipal affairs be 
controlled by general law. Possible un- 
constitutionality of NRA, held not to 
invalidate bonds issued for a_ project 
aided by PWA (United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit: City of 
Allegan, Mich., v. Consumer’s Power Co.. 
71 Fed. 2d, 477). 

Water improvement revenue bond ordi- 
nance held sufficiently definite as to na- 
ture of improvement and not invalid 
because last installment of bonds was 
made larger than preceding installments. 
but provision for carrying insurance for 
benefit of bondholders held invalid 
(Utah Supreme Court: Fjelsted v. Ogden 
City, 35 Pac. 2d, 825). 

City’s debt limit held not affected by 
indebtedness of board of education con- 
stituting independent corporation in co- 
extensive territorial limits (Illinois Su- 
preme Court: Board of Education o/ 
Chicago v. Upham, 191 N. E. 876). 


Charters 


Initiative and referendum statutes 
held inapplicable to election to adopt 
charter, and mayor held bound to call 
election on proper petition (Oklahoma 
Supreme Court: Fuller v. Getz, 36 Pac. 
2d 265). 


Licenses 

License against power company sup- 
plying city with electricity upheld (Ala- 
bama Supreme Court: City of Dothan v. 
Alabama Power Co.. 155 So. 697). 


Liquor Regulations 

Ordinance limiting alcoholic content 
of on sale liquor held void for conflict 
with state liquor control act (Delaware 
Court of General Sessions, Newcastle: 
Boyer v. Delaware Liquor Commission, 
173 Atl. 522). 

Ordinance forbidding drinking places 
where men and women drink and com- 


mit immorality upheld (Georgia Su- 
preme Court: Watkins v. Simmons, 175 
S. E. 493). 


Official Bonds 


City clerk’s bond held to cover addi- 
tional duties as comptroller (Wisconsin 
Supreme Court: City of Rice Lake vu. 
Jensen, 255 N. W. 130). 


Official Liability 

Election commissioners held properly 
exempted from individual liability for 
costs of mandamus proceedings success 
fully conducted against them. the action 
involving a public matter (Michigan Su- 
preme Court: O’Brien v. Reading, 256 
N. W. 432). 


Official Misfeasance 

Removal of mayor for technical viola 
tion of law not due to corrupt motive not 
resulting in profit to him held properly 
denied (New York Supreme Court: 
Appellate Division: In re Removal of 
Vavor. etc.. Village of Lake George. 273 
Supp. 10). 
Parks 

Owners of adjacent property held en 
titled to enjoin use of a park in operat 
ing a privately owned amusement park. 


etc. (New Jersey Court of Chancery: 
Barr v. Borough of Belmar, 174 Atl. 
344). 

Power of county to maintain park 


held not to include power to operate bus 
line to carry patrons to park (Pennsyl- 
vania Superior Court: Pittsburgh Rail 
ways Co. v. Public 
174 Atl. 670). 


Service Commission, 


Public Works 

Ordinance requiring payment of mini 
mum wages by municipal contractors up 
held (Washington Supreme Court: Gor 


bel v. Elliott, 35 Pac. 2d. 44). 


Salaries 

Mandamus held proper remedy to com 
pel city to borrow funds to pay judg- 
ments for salaries, in anticipation of 
sufficient tax levy (North Carolina Su- 
preme Court: Hammond v. City of Char 
lotte, 175 S. E. 148). 

Officer accepting appointment under 
agreement for reduced salary held bound 
by such agreement (California District 


Court of Appeal: Myers v. City of Cali 


patria, 35 Pac. 2d, 


377). 


Special Assessments 

City held not liable on sewer tax war- 
rant void because covering special assess- 
ment of property outside city limits, mis- 


takenly believed to be within limits 
(Oklahoma Supreme Court: Exchange 
National Co. v. City of Garber, 36 Pac. 
2d, 11). 


Street assessments held not barred by 
statute of limitations (Oregon Supreme 
Court: Seeck v. City of Lebanon, 36 Pac. 
2d, 334). 


Taxpayers’ Suits 

Taxpayer held not entitled to carry on 
suit brought by city and voluntarily dis- 
missed, on the ground of fraud in the 
dismissal, without a specification of the 
facts constituting the alleged fraud (New 
Hampshire Supreme Court: Berlin Tax- 
payers’ Association v. Mayor and City 
Council, Berlin, 173 Atl. 810). 

Taxpayer's suit to recover property 
for benefit of town held fatally defective 
for failure to bring same in name of 
state, for omission of statutory demand 
by ten taxpayers before suit, and for 
failure to make town party (Oklahoma 
Supreme Court: Vaughan v. Latta, 33 
Pac. 2d, 795). 


Treasurers’ Bonds 

Sureties’ liability for embezzlement by 
treasurer from specific funds held un- 
affected by his subsequent transfers of 
funds to escape detection: separate 
sureties held ratably liable (Wisconsin 
Supreme Court: City of Cudahy v. Firer, 
255 N. W. 901. 904 Iwo cases), 
Trust Funds 

Fund deposited in bank by donor for 


future benefit of city held trust fund, 
entitling city to preference in payment 
on bank’s becoming insolvent (Minne 
sota Supreme Court: City of Canby v. 
Bank of Canby, 257 N. W. 520). 
Water Supply 

Public service commission held em- 


paid by 


service as 


powered to increase rate to be 
city to company for water 
fixed in franchise. despite constitutional 


tax levy limit (West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals: Huntington Water 
Corp. v. City of Huntington, 177 S. E. 
290). 


City held entitled to store creek waters 
as a source of supply (California Su- 
preme Court: Peabody v. City of } allejo, 
10 Pac. 2d, 486). 


Workmen’s Compensation 

City water-works employee injured 
while hauling wood to park for free pub- 
lic use held not covered by Workmen’s 
Compensation Act as engaged in “haz- 
ardous employment” (Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court: City of Edmond v. Kale, 
36 Pac. 2d, 493). 
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Put Chevrolet six-cylinder trucks 


on the job and you can be sure 
you will get low operating costs! Chevrolet 
quality manufacture stands squarely behind 
this statement of fact. Examine a Chevrolet 
truck—from husky rear axle to efficient cool- 
ing system—and you will find quality mate- 


rials and precision construction in every part. 


rHE AMERICAN 


The result is vital savings for you—/fuel savings 
from the famous Blue-Flame valve-in-head 
truck engine, and maintenance savings from 
the rugged chassis. You have every reason to 
register more payload hours—and more profit- 
able payload hours—when Chevrolet trucks 
go to work for you! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Compare Chevrolet's low delivered prices and easy G.M. A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 


WORLD’S LOWEST-PRICED TRUCKS 


TRUCKS 


| FREE! Mail coupon for 


] “OWNER’S SIMPLIFIED OPERATING RECORD” 


C rj ; VRO ! i ’ Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, send me the “Owner's 
] learn operating costs quickly and accurately. 


] Chevrolet Motor Company (Dept. 19A) 
Detroit, Michigan 


Simplified Operating Record” booklet which enables truck owners to 


Name and title 


Address 


Company 
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MUNICIPAL 


Municipal Government and 
Administration 


The Municipal Year Book, 1935.—Editors, 
Clarence E. Ridley and Orin F. Nolting. Second 
iesue. Published by The International City Man 
agers. Association, Chicago. VIII + 392 pp. 
$4.00. 

The field covered by this distinguished review 
of governmental and administrative activities in 
the municipalities of the United States has been 
extended to include all cities of over 10,000 popu- 
lation; last year it covered those of over 30,000. 
[he material is presented in five divisions. Part 
One gives 25 summaries of significant events and 
developments in Municipal Administration, each 
prepared by a recognized authority and based on 
information supplied by special correspondents— 
one in each of the 48 states; list of correspon- 
dents given. 

Part Two, Governmental Units, is a new sec- 
tion. It includes: Local Government Units by 
Types and States; Metropolitan Districts of the 
United States; Legal Classification of Cities, state 
by state, and forms of government which may be 
idopted; Directory and Governmental Data for 
the 960 Cities of Over 10,000 Population (form 
ef government and other information). Part 
Three, Municipal Personnel, also new, presents 
State Municipal Leagues—organization data, ac- 
tivities and services; Personnel Data for 257 
Cities Over 30,000; Professional Organizations of 
Public Officials. This section also includes de 
tailed information about the city manager pro- 
fession, a directory of city managers and council- 
manager cities, and directories of the chief city 
officials in cities of over 10,000. 

Part Four gives Financial Statistics of Cities 
Over 30,000—assessed valuations, delinquent 
taxes, expenditures and indebtedness in 1934. 
Sources of Information are covered in Part Five 
and include for the first time Services of National 
Organizations and Federal Agencies; notices of 
selected books, pamphlets, reports and periodicals 
in the field are also given. 

The excellence of this volume is outstanding, 
and is seen in its comprehensive scope and _ its 
well-organized handling of detailed information; 
in its authoritative, up-to-date assembling of ref- 
erence material and analytical surveys; and in its 
general clarity which makes it easy to use to 
advantage. 


Social Welfare 


Social Work Year Book 1935: A Description 
of Organized Activities in Social Work and in 
Related Fields. Third Issue. Editor, Fred S. 
Hall. Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 1935. 
698 pp. $4.00. 

This invaluable book tells what is being done 
in organized activities of social work to deal with 
existing problems. It does not discuss social 
problems further than to explain the forms of 
organized work related to them. The date of the 
picture is the close of the year 1934, and the 
publication is biennial. It is designed to aid 
social workers to understand the most recent 
developments in fields outside their own, rather 
than to serve as a handbook of instruction in 
the reader’s special work. The material is so 
well organized and arranged that it is of most 
convenient use. The list of contributors is not 
able. The topical articles, while classified into 
information groups—Major Divisions of Social 
Work; Families or Adult Individuals; Children; 
Handicapped, Racial and Foreign Groups; Men- 
tal Hygiene; Health; Industry; Crime and Penal 
Conditions; Leisure-Time Activities; Social Plan 
ning and Related Activities; Research and Pro 
fessional Problems; Social Work under Specified 
Auspices or in Specified Areas—is presented in 
alphabetical order, with adequate cross-refer 
ences, thus being self-indexing. The whole vol- 
ume is also indexed. Lists of references to ap 
plicable literature are appended to each article 
Part Two contains directories of national and 
state agencies, both public and private, with 
adequately serviceable information as to nature 
of membership, purpose, activities, and official 
personnel 
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Housing 


Rehousing Urban America—By Henry Wr ght 
F.A1.4. Columbia University Press, New York 
1935. 197 pp. $7.50. 

The author of this invaluable book offers no 
“answer” to “the” problem; he has no panacea, 
technical or social, that will resolve in a moment, 
or uniquely, the difficulties of a changing order 
He passes no social judgments, proclaims no 
dogma: he explains and explains, purposefully, 
clearly. His concern is that housing shall be 
technically sound; and to him technically sound 
means resting on a broad base spread wide into 
the fields of city planning, amenity and use 
The book is of profound importance because it 
treats housing not just as a form of shelter-pro- 
vision, but as something that concerns living as 
it is affected by physical environment. The his- 
torical first part, dealing with the causes and 
spread of blight, should interest our politicians 
and realtors as well as the socially minded plan 
ners, 

As a textbook for architects and city planners 
“Rehousing Urban America” is of outstanding 
importance; it contains the essence of English 
and Continental as well as our own technical ex 
perience up to the present, criticized and evalu- 
ated in a reasoned manner. 

Henry S. 

(See article by Mr. Churchill on page 55.) 


Planning 


Building Lines and Reservations for Future 
Streets: Their Establishment and Protection By 
Russell Van Nest Black, assisted by Mary Hedges 
Black. XI + 243 pp. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1935. $3.50 from Tue Amer 
Cry. 

Again the Harvard University School of City 
Planning has rendered an outstanding aid to 
rational city planning and development in mak- 
ing possible this research and in its publication 
as Volume VIII of the Harvard City Planning 
Studies. The authors were well selected; they 
have given comprehensive and comprehending 
study to their subject; and they have presented 
their findings with logic and clarity 

As stated in the concluding chapter, “the issue 
seems fairly drawn upon the one simple question: 
Is the restriction of the use of private property 
for the protection of adequate street systems a 
legitimate use of the police power as understood 
and accepted by present-day society? Sooner or 
later, distinction between methods upon the 
grounds of relative legality will be brushed aside, 
and method will remain important only in re- 
pect to its relative adaptability to local conditions 
and customs.” 

Meanwhile the planner, the municipal official, 
and others concerned, will find in this book the 
most adequate inventory and analysis yet made 
of the various methods of protecting future streets 
and street widenings in use throughout the coun 
try, and of the legal questions involved and the 
answers thereto, so far given by judicial decisions 
and authoritative opinions. The chapter headings 
and appendices include: Purpose and Scope of 
Research; Legislative and Administrative Aspects 
of Building Lines and Street Reservations: Local 
Procedure and Experience; Eminent Domain 
Versus the Police Power; Compilation and Anal 
ysis of Court Decisions; Economic Aspects; Con 
clusions; Bibliography; Excerpts from Model 
Legislative Forms; Excerpts from State Legisla- 
tion; Excerpts from City and County Ordinances, 
Resolutions, ete. 

Parliamentary Law 

Parliamentary Law and Procedure.—By John 
QO. Tilson, Lecturer on Parliamentary Law, Yale 
School of Law; former Speaker, Connecticut 
House of Representatives, a Representative in 
Congress from Connecticut. Ransdell Incorpo 
rated, Washington, D. C. 1935. XV + 176 pp 
$2.50 from Tue American Ciry. 

In this book the technical rules of the House 
of Representatives are clarified and presented as 
adapted to the procedure of American assemblies 
generally. The author's treatment is original, 
rderly and enlivening 


Public Health 


Sedawick's Prir les of Sanitary Science 
Public Health Rewritten and enlarged by S$ 
uel C. Prescott. ScD.. Dean of Science and Hea 
Department of Biology and Public Health: a 
Murray P. Horwood, Ph.D {ssociate Profess 
of Biology and Public Health; both of the M 
sachusetts Institute of Technology The M 


millan Company Vew York 1935 

654 pp. $4.25 from THe American Crry 
Great changes in scientific knowledge, pub 

health practice and means of disseminating 


formation and _ instruction since 1901 when 
Professor Sedgwick'’s book was pub ished, have 
made it an inspiring task to revise the original 


distinguished volume and thus give tribute to 
its author. The present writers were his students 
and colleagues. They have largely rewritten the 
following chapters: Health, Old Age, and Disease; 
Sewage and Excreta as Vehicles of Disease, and 
Their Proper Disposal; Water as a Vehicle of 
Infectious Disease; Protection and Purification 
of Public Water Supplies; Ice as a Vehicle of 
Disease; Certain Uncooked Foods as Vehicles 
of Disease; Prevention and Inhibition of Infe« 
tion, Decomposition, and Decay; Destruction or 
Removal of Infection They have made less 
change in certain other chapters. Fifteen en 
tirely new chapters treat subjects not covered 
in the original book or chapters now obsol ote 
These topics include: Refuse Collection and Dis 
posal; The Sanitation of Swimming Pools and 
of Summer camps; Milk Supplies and the Publix 
Health; Mosquitoes, Rats, Flies and the Publix 
Health; Air in Relation to Health and Comfort; 
Carbon Monoxide Poisoning; The Relationship 
f Housing to Health; Nutrition and the Public 
Health; Public Health Aspects of Tuberculosis, 
of Child Health, and of Chronic Disease; Organ 
ization for Public Health Administration in the 
United States The up-to-date, comprehensive 
character of the volume is revealed by this out 
line The text itself is authoritative, clear and 
ibsorbingly interesting 


City Manager Plan 


The National Municipal League’s account of 
“Council-Manager Cities During the Depression” 
is given in a handy-size pamphlet of 32 pages 
The report is made on a basis of comparative 
costs and services. It is found that in every 
population class the average rate for council 
manager cities was less than the average for tho-e 
with other forms of government. As to services 
police protection at least equal to that afforded 
in other cities was given, and at less cost; for 
health, recreation and libraries the percentag 
of budget-cuts was less than in non-manager cities 
the manager cities began restoring health services 
earlier, more than half the manager cities in 
creased the number of recreational units during 
1930-1933, and at the end of four years of de 
pression more was reserved for libraries in man 


ager cities than in non-manager cities before 
hard time set in. In Part II of the pamphlet a 
cross-sampling of 16 council-manager cities i 
given—cities of varied size, im all parts of tl 


country and faced with different problems 
populations from 6.855 to 451,160: a thrilling 
story. 25 (Apply to the League, 309 E. 3tt 


St., New York 


Taxation 


The report of the National Municipal League 
Committee on a Model Tax Collection Law has 
been published as a supplement to the May, 1935 
issue of the National Municipal Review under 
the title, “A Model Real Property Tax Collec 
tion Law.” The Chairman of the Committee of 
21 distinguished members is Arnold Frye, of 
Hawkins, Delafield, and Longfellow, New York 
City Since it has become apparent that the 
depression is not the only factor in tax delin 
quency, the League has made a_ constructive 
suggestion for improvement in this essential di 
vision of public administration by presenting 
in the 20-page pamphlet a model tax collection 
law expressing the best thought on the subject 
t5e. (Apply to the League. 309 EF. 34th St 
New York.) 
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“STA 


AS YOU GO 


In regraveling secondary highways, why be 
content with a loose, dusty, unstable, half- 


way job like this — cag 


when through modern “soil stabilization” a 
hard, firm, smooth, durable surface can be 
achieved with virtually the same type of ma- 
tenals (plus Calcium Chloride)—and usually 


at lower ultimate cost? somgpeneete 


SOIL STABILIZATION — what it is, does and saves: 


1 Enables gravel (or slag or stone) to be readily 
compacted through properly graded and properly 
proportioned sizings. 


2 Enables such gravel to be thoroughly bonded with 
proper proportions of sand, clay and silt KEPT MOIST 
WITH CALCIUM CHLORIDE. 


3 Produces a smooth, dustless, durable surface mat 
whose service value and traffic capacity are in 
direct relation to the proper gradation and mixture 
of materials. 
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questionable 
quality) 


SILT 
CLAY 


(binder soils, 
tested and 
properly 
proportioned) 


4 Provides all-weather stability; minimizes mainte- 
nance and material losses; produces an excellent 
foundation for future paving. 


5 Low in cost—thereby enabling immediate improve- 
ment of the greatest number of miles of road. 


Learn—at once—about this modern, thoroughly proved, and 
now widely used method of low-cost secondary-highway im- 
provement. For free literature address any of the following 
members of the CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION: 


Michigan Alkali Company .. . 60 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Solvay Sales Corporation . .. . 40 Rector St., New York City 
The Dow Chemical Company. ...+ ++ «+s Midland, Michigan 
The Columbia Alkali Corporation. .... «+. Barberton, Ohio 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


FOR STABILIZING R O A D SURFACE S 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 


Sizing) (generar w 
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Community Chests 


“Narratives of Achievement in Community 
Planning” is Bulletin No. 81 (April, 1935) pub- 
ished by Community Chests and Councils, Inc. 
The achievements described are in the fields of 
family welfare and relief; child care; public 
health and care of the sick; leisure-time activi- 
ties; neighborhood and community studies. 88 
photo offset pp. There are contributions from 
18 executives in the field represented. Various 
aspects of the work described will interest those 
who study these accounts: distinctive local con- 
ditions and situations; methods and procedure 
applicable to individual projects; relations be- 
tween public and private agencies; different ways 
of dealing with comparable problems; sudden 
critical situations containing in themselves the 
impetus for immediate action; steady, construc- 
tive, persistent programs; surveys and research 
1s tools of community planning; the bringing 
about of long-desired changes by recognizing and 
taking advantage of unforeseen opportunities. 
Single copies, $1.00; 10 or more, 75c each. (Ap- 
ply to Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 
E. 44th St., New York.) 


Planning 


“Planning Problems of City, Region, State and 
Nation” is the title of the volume containing the 
papers presented at the National Conference on 
City Planning held at St. Louis, Mo., October 
22-24, 1934; also the resolutions adopted by the 
Conference, and the list of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the next conference, with their addresses. 
Twenty-three papers are given, including not 
only the more familiar aspects of planning, but 
also recent thought and practice regarding state 
and national use and control of land and water 
resources. There is a special section on Dis- 
tribution of Population and Industry. 157 pp. 
$3.00. (Apply to National Conference on City 
Planning, 130 E. 22d St., New York.) 


The Planners’ Journal is the new official organ 
of the American City Planning Institute and is 
addressed to the professional planners in this 
country. The May-June, 1935, number is the first 
issue and contains 20 quarto photo offset pages. 
It includes an illustrated article on ‘Methods 
Employed by Geographers in Regional Surveys,” 
by G. Donald Hudson, Chief of the Geography 
Section, Division of Land Planning and Housing, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, presented at the 
meeting of the Institute in Cincinnati on May 
19, 1935: announcements regarding the Institute's 
affairs: the statement of “Policies Affecting Urban 
Land Planning and Utilization” submitted to the 
members of the Institute for their action, by the 
Committee on Research in Urban Land Policies; 
the Revised Constitution of the Institute, sub- 
mitted to the members to be voted on; and 
notices of publications. A mimeographed sup- 
plement presents a paper on “Population Density 
and Distribution in Urban Areas,” by John Ihlder, 
Executive Officer, The Alley Dwelling Authority 
for the District of Columbia, delivered at the 
Institute’s May 19 meeting. Howard K. Men- 
hinick is the Editor of this new bi-monthly, and 
Henry V. Hubbard Consulting Editor. 50c¢ a 
copy; $3.00 a year. (Apply to the American 
City Planning Institute, Robinson Hall Annex, 
Cambridge, Mass.) 


Traffic 


The Proceedings of the fifth annual meeting 
of the Institute of Traffic Engineers, held at 
Cleveland, Ohio. October 2-3. 1934, are pub 
lished in a paper-bound book of 132 photo offset 
pages. Besides the committee reports. papers 
and discussion by technical and engineering au- 
thorities are presented on the following subjects: 
Analysis of Pedestrian Accidents; Pedestrian Con- 
trol by Signals; How Traffic Engineers Can As- 
sist in Dealing with the Human Element in the 
Traffic Problem; Figuring the Best Cycle Length 
for Traffic Signals, and the Delays Produced by 
Them; The Engineer and Highway Safety; The 
Effective Presentation of Traffic Cases in Court; 
Protection of Railway Grade Crossings; The 
Civil Works Administration Traffic Surveys (Ac- 
complishments and Problems that Arose when 
the CWA Was Terminated; Continuation of 
Safety Surveys under the FERA; Interesting 
Phases of the Massachusetts Highway Accident 
Survey; National Studies of Survey Data on 
Law Observance); Public Safety as Affected by 
Street Lighting. Charts, diagrams. $2.50. (Ap- 
ply to the Institute. 175 Fifth Ave.. New York.) 


Land Economics 


Among the important articles which make up 
the May, 1935, issue of The Journal of Land & 
Public Utility Economics is “The Place of Hous- 
ing in National Rehabilitation.” by Harold L. 
Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Public Works 
Administrator, which opens this number of the 
magazine. A statement of the economic and social 
aims of a public program of slum clearance and 
low-rent housing, and of the progress made by the 
Housing Division of PWA in actual construction 
projects, is followed by a detailed exposition of 
the evolution of slums, the magnitude of the prob- 
lem and its cost. Set off against this is the ex 
planation of the objectives of the PWA program 
and the principles on which it is proceeding: 
involving, first, examples of the substitution of 
good low-rent housing for slum spots, simple 
construction to insure health, comfort, conve 
nience and safety of tenants, and making public 
housing an integral part of a new, enlarged civic 
plan based on “sound, sensible, social engineer 
ing.” The stimulus to industry and _ indirect 
employment is emphasized, and the need of some 
sort of outright Government contribution to in 
sure the most desirable rent levels, the benefits 
of which should be restricted to the present oc 
cupants of slums who are able to pay modest, 
but steady, rent. 

In the same issue Harold S. Buttenheim, Edi 
tor of THe American Ciry, presents “Possible 
Modifications of Urban Land Policies in Amer 
ica,” based on a paper recently delivered before 
the American City Planning Institute. The au- 
thor’s outline of suggested practical remedies for 
the most common types of land exploitation em 
braces the following: rewriting zoning ordinances 
to prevent land overcrowding and to provide ra 
tional relationship between space for residential 
and commercial uses; more effective control over 
planning and development of real estate sub- 
divisions; scientific real estate taxation, to pro 
duce adequate public revenues, control land 
prices, and stimulate rational land uses; more 
effective and less costly use of the power of 
eminent domain, and increased application of 
the principle of excess condemnation; and a 
broader concept of public purpose, justifying and 
requiring generally increased ownership of land 
by governmental units. 

Single copy, Journal of Land & Public Utility 
Economics, $1.25; reprint of Mr. Buttenheim’s 
paper, 10c, from THe AMERICAN City 


Unemployment Relief 

Mayor La Guardia’s Committee on Unemploy- 
ment Relief in New York City was created in 
October, 1934, to study the administration of 
relief in the city, in order to evaluate the pres 
ent procedure and make recommendations for 
future improvements. The Committee was ap- 
pointed from persons chosen by representative 
groups in the community because of their ex 
perience or special interest in the problems 
involved. George C. Medalie, the Chairman, was 
selected by the Welfare Council. Statements on 
the scope of the problem and on mounting relief 
costs precede the main divisions: Standards of 
Relief; The Administration of Relief, The Co 
ordination of Relief; The Handling of Griev 
ances; The Medical Care of Families on Relief; 
and Recommendations and Conclusions. 60 pp 
(Apply to the Committee, Room 1704, Municipal 
Bldg., New York.) 


Housing 


The brief for the petitioner-plaintiff in the case 
of New York City Housing Authority vs. Muller 
et al, as argued by Charles Abrams before the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York (County 
of New York) is presented in a pamphlet of 75 
pages, a limited number of copies of which are 
available, free, upon application to THe AMERICAN 
City. The argument as to the power of land 
condemnation for housing as a “public use” is 
developed under the following points: (1) The 
background of housing legislation; (2) Judicial 
decisions relating to housing conditions; (3) Laws 
providing for public housing have been held con- 
stitutional in this state; (4) Without the power 
of eminent domain the law will be rendered use- 
less, and its purposes impossible of performance; 
(5) Slum clearance and low-cost housing are 
public uses within the definition prescribed by 
the courts; (6) Answers to other objections raised 
by defendants. (See page 82 of the May issue 
of THe American City.) 
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Recreation 


Social Games for Recreatior By Bernard S 
Mason, Ph.D., Editor of “The Camping Maga 
zine’: and Elmer D. Mitchell, A. M., Director, 
Department of Intramural Sports, University of 
Michigan. 4. S. Barnes and ¢ New York 
1935. VI + 421 pp Many illustrations. $2.50 
from Tue American Ciry. 

The question of what to play at parties, at the 
club, on the playground, at picnics, and at home 
gatherings finds many delightful answers in this 
book. The material is presented in four parts: 
Dance and Party Events; Council-Ring Events 
Dual Contests and Combats; Scouting, Woodcraft, 
Picnic, and Outing Events; Play Activities Useful 
in Teaching. The information is full and prac- 
tical and interesting, and is combined with com 
mon-sense guidance, based on experience. More 
than 1,200 individual games are given 


Government 


Form and Functions of American Government 
By Thomas Harrison Reed, A.B., LL.B., LL.D., 
Professor of Political University of 
Michigan. Second revised editior World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 1935. 
Illustrated. $1.60 from Tue Ameri 


Science 


In bringing this textbook up to date, the con 
ception of government as living, changing, be 
cause of new political, social and economic forces, 
is strengthened, through the explanation of what 
the years have wrought and demanded Against 
the historical background of origins and state 
and Federal organization, is depicted the rise and 
growth and changing character of political par 
ties, their operations, and the conduct of elec 
tions In logical order of development, state 
and local, then national, forms of American 
government are discussed, giving the student a 
working knowledge of powers and activities and 
methods. The author's treatment of the func 
tions of government as they touch the lives 
of every citizen illuminates the present con 
ditions and interrelated problems that have 
resulted from rapid contemporary changes 
The influence of the book, through its practical, 
purposeful spirit, and through its questions, 
problems and projects, is to give students a de 
sire for intelligent activity in civic affairs 


Electric Power Rates 

The Electric Rate Survey of the Federal Power 
Commission has prepared for each state in the 
Union a report presenting the typical bills for 
various quantities of electricity as charged domes 
tic and residential consumers in the communities 
of 250 or more population in states for which 
information is available, effective January 1, 1935 
These reports are supplementary to the Survey's 
preliminary report which covered 192 cities of 
50,000 population and over—representing nearly 
one-half of the domestic consumers in the United 
States. Smaller groups will be dealt with in the 
special report on rural electrification. (Apply to 
Federal Power Commission, Washington, D. C.) 


Other Reports Received 


Arcuison, Kans 
1934. 24 pp. 

Brooxiine, Mass.—Annual Report, Town Officers 
and Town Records, 1934. 445 pp. 

Cuicaco, Irt.—Budget Report on Engineering 
Work, 1935. 88 pp (Send 5c in stamps to 
he Municipal Reference Library.) 

Cuicaco, Itt.—Leisure Time Directory, Recrea- 
tion Commission, 1935 Small pocket size, 
112 pp. (Send 3c in stamps to the Municipal 
Reference Library.) 


Annual Report, City Manager, 


Micnican.—Michigan Municipal League, Ann 
Arbor: “Comparative Tax Levies for 1929, 
1933, and 1934 and Tax Collection Trends 
in Michigan Cities.’ Information Bulletin 
No. 22, May, 1935. 14 mimeographed pp. 

Muttnoman County, Ore.—Budget Facts and 
Financial Statistics for 1935. 112 pp. 

New York Ciry.—‘‘Frost-Bites Among Employers 
of the City of New York During the Wir 
ter of 1933-1934,” by Leopold Brahdy, M.D., 
New York. 11 pp. (Apply to American Med 
ical Association, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chi 
cago, Ill. 

SASKATCHEWAN Proceedings of the Thirtieth 
Annual Convention, Saskatchewan Association 
of Rural Municipalities, March 6, 7, 8, 1935 
+ pp 
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Specify 


TRINIDASCO 
—cold-laid Asphalt 


Pavements 


Trinidasco—the Native Lake asphalt 
mixture that is laid cold—is prepared 
with the same grades of stone, sand and 
other mineral aggregate and Trinidad 
Lake Asphalt used since 1876 in the con- 
struction of standard types of Trinidad 


hot-mix pavements. 


Trinidad is the safest asphalt for dur- 
ability. Trinidasco cold-laid pavements 
have a high coefficient of friction, and 


are safe for modern traffic. 


Trinidasco cold-laid pavements are 
used for new construction .. . for resur- 
facing ... for maintenance. Trinidasco 
is convenient .. . can be laid with hand 
tools or mechanical devices immediately 
after preparation, or from stock piles. 

Specifications and full particulars 
covering mixtures for asphaltic concrete. 
asphalt macadam and sheet asphalt 
(binder and top) pavements furnished 


on request. 


THE 
BARBER ASPHALT 
COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
WE OUR PART 
New York Chicago St. Louis 


MASTER | 
TRAFFIC | 
SIGNALS 


RIGHT OUT 


IN FRONT, 
YET 
NOT 
DANGER 
SOURCE 


The Master Traffic Signal is right out in front, in direct line of 
driver's vision, yet it is perfectly safe—never an obstruction to 
traffic, as the two pictures above so clearly show. 


Write for Booklet and Prices 


Cornell Traffic Appliance Co. 


Water and Bristol Sts. SAGINAW, MICH. 


1 will remember to 


PRESERVATION 


—the First Law 
of Industry 


In an emergency, a strong, sub- 
stantial fence is your first line of 
defense, and mighty welcome, 
too. Protect your plant with a 
sturdy, well-built Pittsburgh 
Fence. The Pittsburgh Chain- 
Link Fence representative will 
gladly measure your property and 
submit a recommendation and 
estimate of cost. No obligation 
on your part. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


720 Union Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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During June we hope 


CONVENTIONS=WHEN AND WHERE 


(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


love 6-8.—Wasuineron, D. ¢ 

Tax Revision Council. See page 87 of this 
ssue.) Address: Henry W. Toll, 850 East 58th 
Street, Chicago, Il 
June 7-8.—MontTreaL, Que. 

imerican Public Welfare Association. {nnual 
conference. Director, Frank Bane, 850 East 58th 
Street, Chicago Il. 
June 8-9.—MonTrREAL, Que. 


Community Chests and Councils, Inc. {nnual 
meeting. Executive Vice-President, Allen T. 


Burns, 3lst Floor Commerce Building, New York. 
June 9-15.—MonrTREAL, Que. 

Vational Conference of Social Work. {nnual 
conference. General Secretary, Howard R. 
Knight, 82 North High Street, Columbus, Ohio 
June 10-15.—Los AnNcetes, Catir. 

Institute of Government innual Session 
Executive Secretary, Walter E. Svkes, 355 
versity Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

June 14-15.—Artwantic City, N. J. 

Conference of State and Provincial Health Au 
thorities of North America. Secretary, Dr. A 
Chesley, State Board of Health, St. Paul, Minn 
June 14-15.—Harrissurc, Pa. (100) 

Pennsylvania Association of Planning Commis 
sioners. Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, 
Arthur Cassell, City Planning Commission, Al 
lentown, Pa. 

June N. Y. 

{ssociated Municipal Signal Services. Conven- 
tion Secretary-Treasurer, Edwin P. Cochran, 
120 Yale Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

June 20-21—NortH BATTLEFORD, SASK. 

Saskatchewan Urban Municipalities Association. 
{nnual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, W. 
Hodge, 503 Scott Block, Moose Jaw, Sask. 
June 20-21.—Wartertown, S. Dax. 

League of South Dakota Municipalities. 
retary, Dr. G. R. Breckenridge, University of 
South Dakota, Vermillion, S. Dak. 

June 23-30.—Pracur, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 

International Housing Association. Congress 
General Secretary, Prof. Franz Schuster, Hansa 
Allee 27, Frankfort a/M, Germany. 

June 24-29.—Denver, Coro. 

{merican Library Association. Annual con 
ference. Secretary, Carl H. Milam, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

June 24-28.—Derroir, Micn. 

4dmerican Society for Testing Materials in 
nual meeting. (Book-Cadillac Hotel.) Secretary 
Treasurer, C. L. Warwick, 260 South Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 24-26.—Srate Pa. (150) 

Pennsylvania Sewage Works Association. in 
nual conference. Secretary, L. D. Matter, Kirby 
Health Center, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


June 25-26.—Lovetanp, Coro. (75) 

Colorado Municipal League. Annual meeting 
Secretary-Treasurer, Don C. Sowers, University 
of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


Uni 


June 25-27.—New Beprorp, Mass. 

Vew England Association of Fire Chiefs. An 
nual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, John W. 
O’Hearn, 99 Main Street, Watertown, Mass. 


June 26-28.—Srate Coirece, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Water Works Operators’ Associa 
tion. Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, 
I. M. Glace, 506 South Office Building, State 
Capitol, Harrisburg, Pa, 


June 27-28.—Careary, Avra. (100) 
Union of Alberta Municipalities. Annual con- 
vention. (Hotel Palliser.) Secretary-Treasurer, 
E. Fraser, Wetaskiwin, Alta. 


June 30-Jury 5.—Denver, Coro. (6,000) 

Vational Education Association of the United 
States. {nnual meeting. Secretary, Willard E 
Givens, Washington, D. C. 


3-5.—Los Ance.es, CaLir. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Annual 
convention. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 
West 39th Street, New York. 

8-11.—Cnicaco, Itt. 
{merican County {ssociation. Convention. 


Executive Director, ex. B. LaZoris, Hotel 
LaSalle, Chicago, Il. 


Jury City, N. J 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
fnnual convention (Ambassador Hotel.) See 
retary, George Black, Wilmington, Del 
Jury 11.—Norru Litrite Rock, Ark. (100) 

{rkansas Municipal League. Secretary, Ket 
neth O. Warner, Fayetteville, Ark 
Jury 16-17.—Los Ancetes, Ca.ir. 

Special Committee on Municipal Corporation 
Law—American Bar Association. Chairman, Prof 
C. W. Tooke, New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York. 

Jury 16-20.—Lonpon, ENGLAND 

International Federation for Housing and Tow 
Planning Congress Organizing Secretary, H 
Chapman, Bedford Row, London, W. ©. 1 
England. 


Jury 23-25.—Secranton, Pa. (300) 

Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association fr 
nual convention Secretary, F. B. Titus, Lans 
downe, Pa. 


Aucust 4-11.—Evanston, Ii 

National Institute for Commercial and Trade 
Organization Executives innual session 
(Northwestern University.) Seeretary, John N 
Van der Vries, 607 First National Bank Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Aucust 5-7.—BLaney Park, Micu 

Vichigan Association of Chiefs of Police fr 
nual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, Capt Don 
ald S. Leonard, State Fair Grounds, Detroit 
Mich. 


Avucust 20-22.—-Sioux City, Iowa. (300) 

League of lowa Municipalities. {nnual con 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, Frank G. Pierce, 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


Avcust 21-23.—Amunerst, N. S. (250) 

Union of Nova Scotia Municipalities. {nnual 
convention. Secretary, Hon Arthur Roberts 
Bridgewater, N. S 


Aucust Pa. 

4merican Water Works {ssociation—Central 
States Section. {nnual meeting. Secretary, H 
K. Nelson, 2435 Koppers Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 
Avucusr 22-23.—Wittiamsport, Pa. (250) 

League of Cities of the Third Class in Pennsyl 
vania 4nnual convention. Secretary, Herman A 
Early, City Hall, Harrisburg, Pa 


Aveust 26-31.—Hamirton, N. Y 


Governmental Research Association innual 
conference. (Colgate University.) Secretary- 


Treasurer, Robert M. Paige, 850 East 58th Street, 
Chicago, IT. 


Avcust 26-Seprember 9. Toronto, 
Ontario Municipal Association {nnual meet 


ing. Secretary-Treasurer, H. | Brittain, 137 
Wellington Street W., Toronto, Ont 


Aucust 27-29.—Urtica, N. Y. (225) 
Vew York State Association of Chie}s of Police 
fnnual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, James 


L. Hyatt, 503 Western Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


Aucust Pa. 

National Shade Tree Conference. fnnual con 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. R. P. White, 
N. J. Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


SeprempBer 3-6.—CINCINNATI, Onto. 


Illuminating Engineering Society {nnual con 
vention. (Netherland Plaza Hotel) General 


Secretary, D. W. Atwater, 29 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


Sepremper 3.—Nortu Bay, Ont 

Union of Canadian Municipalities dnnual 
convention. Secretary, Samuel Baker, City Clerk, 
London, Ont 


SepremsBer 15-18.—Portianp, Ore. (250) 

{merican Institute of Park Executives and the 
American Park Society. Annual convention. Ex 
ecutive Secretary, William H. Walker, 2231 
Inglewood Place, South Bend, Ind. 


Septemper 17-20.—Provinence, R. I. (550) 

New England Water Works Association fn 
nual convention (Providence-Biltmore Hotel.) 
Secretary. Frank J. Gifford, 715 Tremont Tem 


ple Bo-ton, Mass 


Sertemper Wis. (600) 

League Wisconsir Vunicipalities 
convent secretary Frederick MacMi it 
North Carroll Street, Madison, Wis 
Sepremper 23, Werk oF Attantic City, N. J 

{merican Transit Association and Afiliated 
{ssociations innua convention General 


retary, Guy ( Hecker, 292 Madison Avenue, New 
York 


SEPTEMBER ; Knoxvitte, Tenn. (700) 
Internatic {ssociation of Fire Chiefs in 
Secretary, James J. Muleahe 

Yonkers, N 

30-Ocrorer 4.—Cuicaco, In 
National Recreation Association {nnual 


1.) Secretary, Recreation 
Congress Committee Thomas F Rivers S15 
Fourth Avenue, New York 
4-5.—Granp Forks, N. Dak 

Vorth Dakota Water and Sewage Works ¢ 
ference {fnnual convention Secretary-Treasur 
er, M. D. Hollis, Bureau of Sanitary Engineering, 
Bismarck, N. Dak 
Ov rower 7-10.-Mitwavkee, Wis 

tmerican Public Health Association {nnual 
meeting Executive Secretary, Dr. Reginald M 
Atwater, 50 West 50th Street, New York 


ress (Sherman Ho 


Ocroper 14-16.—Crincinnati, Onto 


{merican Society of Municipal Engineers. In 

> 
ternational Association of Public Works Officials 
Joint conference (Netherland Plaza Hotel.) 


Executive Director, Donald C. Stone, 850 East 
Street, Chicago, 
( rower 14-17.—-Hovuston, Texas 

{merican ater Works {ssociation——South 
west Section {nnual convention, Secretary 
Treasurer, Lewis A. Quigley, Fort Worth, Texas 
Ocroper 14-16.--Ricumonp, Va. (200) 

International {ssociation of Municipal Elec 
tricians {nnual convention Secretary, W H 
Harth, Columbia, S. 
Ocroper Ky 

Vational Safety Council fnnual Safety Con 
gress and Exposition. Managing Director, W. H 
Cameron, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, I! 


Ocroper 15-18.—-San Antonio, Texas. (250) 
Vational Association of Public School Business 

O fhcials fnnual convention Secretary, H. W 

Cramblet, Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Ocroper 18-19.--St. Minn 

imerican Water Works {ssociation— Minne 
sota Section {nnual meeting. Secretary-Treas 
urer, Ronald M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan Co 
Inc., 414 Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn 


Octroser 21-23.—Knoxvitte, Tenn. (200) 

International City Managers’ Association {n 
nual convention. Executive Director, Clareoce 
FE. Ridley, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, II! 


Ocroser TENN 

Vunicipal Finance Officers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada Annual convention 
Executive Director, Carl H. Chatters, 850 East 
58th Street, Chicago, Hl. 


Ocroser, Week or (TENTATIVE) ATLAN 
ric Crry, N 

Pennsylvania Water Works Association {n 

nual meeting (Haddon Hall.) secretary Dr 


F. Herbert Snow, 327 Telegraph Building, Har 
risburg, Pa. 


Octoper 23-26.~-San Dieco, Carit 

{merican Water Works Association— California 
Section {nnual convention Secretary, J. | 
Phillips, 207 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


Novemper 4-6.-Durnam, N. ¢ 

{merican W oater W orks { ssoctation Vorth 
Carolina Section 4nnual convention secre 
tary, M. F Trice, State toard of Health, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Novemper 6-8.—Des Moines, lowa 

{merican Water Works {ssociation Vissourt 
Valley Section 4nnua meeting Secretary, 
Earl I Waterman, niversity of Towa, lowa 
City, lowa. 


NovemsBer 25-26.--Provinence, R. I 

National Municipal League. Annual confer 
ence on government Secretary, Howard P 
Jones, 309 East 34th Street, New York 
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SAVE 
on Handling Costs 
with The Utility 


Spray Tank 

Contractors and Highway Depart- 
ments who use the Littleford No. 
101 Utility Spray Tank no longer 
have to load trucks with drums ot : 
material to be distributed along 
the roadside. They load this outfit with bulk equipment. Air-cooled engine, Viking pump, heat 
material, hitch it to a truck or tractor and are ready flue and oil burner are included—handles any kind 
to apply material. They save on handling and of bituminous material. 
eliminate cost of packs ging. 

No. 101 is made in sizes from 300 to 800 gallons Let us tell you more about No. 101, the most 

mounted on two or four-wheeled trailer. One remarkable low-cost maintenance unit yet to be 
hand-spray and an auxiliary spray bar are standard offered the highway industry. 

leford Products include Pres 
ributor Tar ind §=©Asphalt 

Kettle Surface Heaters 4 4 

ortable Tool Boxe vrite for complete 


Road Vhaintenance Equipment 
SINCE 1900 


@ Regardless of your fence requirements, large or small, you will always find Conti- 
nental Chain-Link fence the logical choice. It is furnished in a varied assortment of 
styles and heights, with complete gates to match. It is sold completely erected or mate- 
rial only, and is guaranteed to your entire satisfaction. 

Continental Chain Link fence is designed by fence engineers. It is made only of 
copper-bearing steel, HOT DIP GALVANIZED after fabrication. All fittings are of 
N malleable iron or heavy pressed steel. Our new 40-page catalogue illustrates and de- 
j scribes many styles and uses. A copy of it is yours for the asking. It will assist you to 
4 select the style best suited to your needs. No obligation, of course. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL CORPORATION 


Kokomo, Indiana 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


— 


“ACOMPLETE CONTINENTAL FENCE 


f 
\ ESTIMATE IS |- = 
VAN. A YOURS FOR [= _OFFERS LOWEST COST PER YEAR OF SERVICE 


When vou write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 


= 
4 
| 
at G %,\ 
R 1B: 
\ LITTLEFORD BROS, 500 E. PEARL ST. CINCINNATI, 0, 
Built to outlast the PRESENT GENERATION 
| 
a 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement L ndertakings 


Observations of Novel 
Exhibits at the Water 
Works Convention 


\s our observer wandered through the 
unusually large and interesting exhibits 
in the Netherland-Plaza Hotel during 
the May convention of the American 
Water Works Association he recorded the 
exhibits that had something entirely 
new and those which presented their 
product in a new and particularly im 
pressive manner. 


\DDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORA- 
rion, Cleveland, Ohio, displayed a new 
plate, ejecting machine, a keyboard 
graphotype for embossing plates, a new 
two-column listing addressograph for 
payrolls, and an automatic bill pointing 
and addressing machine which in one 
operation, from a blank roll of paper, 
printed the complete bill and addressed 
the bill in quadruplicate. 


Buitpers Founpry, Providence, 
R. L., exhibited a new Chronoflo recorder 
and a Telemeter bringing to the conven- 
tion exhibit hall the readings of the 
depth of the water in the Kennedy 
Heights tanks of the Cincinnati Water 
Works over 74% miles of telephone wire. 
A flashing signal behind the dial called 
attention to this feature. 


Dorr Company, New York City, 
showed several models of Dorrco equip- 
ment, including a Turbo aerator work- 
ing in a gallon jar, a Sifeed clarifier in 
motion in a square tank; and a Dorrco 
Flocculator working in a tank of water 
dosed with lime and iron to show the 
travel of the floc under the action of the 
slowly revolving paddles. 


S. R. Dresser MANUFACTURING Com- 
raNny, Bradford, Pa., had a complete dis- 
play of Dresser flexible coupling on 
pipes with the full coupling on a pipe 
above rotating so that the entire coupling 
could be examined, and below a dupli- 
cate with the joint cut in half to show 
the inside. A pyramid of the larger 
sizes of Dresser couplings from 60- to 
16-inch made an effective center display 
for the large booth. 


Foro Meter Box Co., Wabash, Ind., 
had a complete display of Copperline 
couplings for setting meters, and an en- 
larged moving reproduction of its Cop- 
perhorn and general catalog mounted 
above the central display. The exhibit 
also included a meter tester and samples 
of meter boxes. 


INTERNATIONAL Fitter Co., Chicago, 
Ill., presented for the first time at any 
convention its Multicone aerator, which 
performs its function on a very low head, 
aerating either raw or treated water. A 


moving model of its Supermix and Super 
settler was also shown. 


JoHNs-MANvVILLE, New York City, had 
two lengths of Transite pipe set in head 
ers with a joint in the center between 
the two which was flexed continually by 
a small motor and reciprocating device 
and the whole system kept under pres- 
sures ranging from 50 to 75 pounds as 
shown by a gage tapped into one of the 
pipes. There was also a coupling puller 
so that any one could see for himself 
just how the joints are made between 
two lengths of pipes. Cut-away sections 
on the wall also showed the sealing rings 
in the three typical positions during the 
making of a joint between two Transite 
pipes. A standard tapping outfit was 
also on display and used to demonstrate 
the making of taps in this asbestos and 
cement pipe. 


NATIONAL WATER MAIN CLEANING Co., 
New York City, displayed a 48-inch 
water-main cleaning machine, the largest 
that has ever been placed on exhibit. 


PirrspurRGH-Des Moines Steet Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., had further improved 
on its most instructive exhibit of the 
efiect of an elevated tank on the pressure 
on the far side of town from the pump- 
ing station. This exhibit has attracted 
attention for the last three years and has 
shown definitely to the layman that the 
complicated formulae of hydraulics can 
be proved and the practical effect of 
elevated storage readily demonstrated. 


ProporTIONEERS, INc., of Providence, 
R. L., showed a Midget Chlor-O-Feeder 
pump for injecting chlorine solution into 
a line against pressure. The size of the 
shot remained always the same, but the 
frequency of application changed 
through a variable motor controlled by 
hand according to readings of free chlor- 
ine in the water treated. The pump in- 
jecting the “shot” of solution was con- 
nected across the line of the motor driv- 
ing the pumps at the Cincinnati pump- 
ing station so that whenever the pump 
stopped the injection of the solution 
ceased. Another device shown by these 
ingenious engineers was the Tret-O-Unit 
high pressure Chlor-O-Feeder operated 
in proportion to the flow through a main 
at a Cincinnati pumping station 5 miles 
away. The control was through a Build- 
ers Iron Foundry Chronoflo which con- 
verted the rate of flow at the station into 
duration signals on a mercoid switch that 
operated the dosing device. 


Revere Copper & Brass, New York 
City, presented a full scale installation 
of Revere copper water tube from the 
main to the meter against a background 
showing a section of street, curb, curb 
box, sidewalk, lawn. foundation and cel- 
lar. A small boulder was included to 


show the ease of carrying the tube 
around an obstruction. 


Simpcex Vatve & Meter Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa., showed its line of water- 


measuring and control equipment. The 
new type of S filter rate controller with 
the guillotine valve and frictionless pis- 


ton was exhibited in a 16-inch size unit. 
The MS meter with its intermittent total 
izer operating twice a minute at any flow 
rate was shown with a steel panel mount 


ing. 


S. MorGan Smiru, York, Pa., changed 
the operation of its Rotovalve for exhibi 
tion purposes from push-button control 
to continuous operation, thus attracting 
many more visitors to this ingenious de 
vice for the opening and closing of 
water-works valves. 


SyNTRON Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
showed for the first time the Syntron 
pulsating Electro-Magnetic dry feed ma- 
chine, which delivers uniform amounts 
of soda ash, alum, activated carbon or 
other chemicals according to the setting 
of the feeder cone and the rate of vibra- 
tion of the feeder tray. A second vibra- 
tor, also practically noiseless, on the 
hopper insures a constant uniform flow 
of the chemical through the hopper. 


Wales - Dove- Hermiston Co., New 
York City, displayed a model of a part 
of a town with old water mains, and with 
new mains lined with Bitumastic enamel. 
A pumping station delivered water to a 
standpipe, from which it flowed through 
the two lines of pipe into a central re- 
ceiving reservoir. The relative flow in 
the lined and in the badly corroded pipe 
was an interesting and instructive lesson. 
Sections cut from the two pipes were set 
up with lights behind each to show the 
condition of the interior of the pipes. 


& Trernan, Inc., Newark, 
N. J., occupied the center stage at the 
end of the large exhibit hall and, in 
addition to showing the standard line of 
WA&T chlorinators, had one of the new 
large-capacity Master chlorinators capa- 
ble of feeding from 200 to 2,000 pounds 
of chlorine in 24 hours on display. A 
high-capacity dry chemical feed machine 
of the MOF type was shown with a ca- 
pacity of 1,000 pounds of powdered alum 
per hour. A new solution feeder for fer- 
ric chloride or other corrosive solutions 
was displayed. The unit consists of a 
hard rubber dise about 11% inches thick, 
with the axle titlted so that it revolves 
partly submerged in a constant-elevation 
solution compartment. Curved slots in 
the dise pick up the solution as the dise 
is rotated by a variable speed motor and 
empty the solution into the feeder com- 
partment through a central opening in 
the bottom of the disc. The variable 
speed of operation permits a wide variety 
of rates of dosing. 
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Saves the Curb, 
— Gutter and Sidewalk 


The Mud-Jack method of raising concrete curb, 
gutter, walks, and streets has solved the problem 
of reclaiming and correcting sunken concrete 
slab. It is the modern method to increase the 
life of concrete. Curb, gutter, walks and streets 
can be raised to original grade. A\ll of this with- 
out reconstruction —the saving accomplished 
pays for the machine in less than one season's 
operation —in addition to the protection of the 
original investment. 


Write for Mud-Jack Bulletin AC 
Above curbandgutter KOEHRING COMPANY 


after elevation by 
Mud-Jack method — 
Recons‘ruction cost 
has been saved 


Pierce Power Rollers 


for Street and Park Maintenance 


Cities all over the United States and Canada are using Pierce 
Rollers for light construction work and for maintenance of 
streets and alleys. These Rollers are also ideal for leveling | 


drives in parks and for rolling park lawns. They offer the 
most practical means of keeping tennis courts, playgrounds, 
race tracks, athletic fields and airports in proper condition. 


Built in three serviceable models: 34, 114-2, and 3-ton. You 
save money when you buy Pierce Rollers. Write for infor- 
mation. 


The Pierce Governor Company 
Anderson, Indiana 


A HIGHWAY SIGN FENCE Siw 
for every MUNICIPAL, CITY or COUNTY NEED for WOU. ENCES 


Quality Signs at Lowest Prices 
@ Cast Aluminum @ "Twin Pin" PUBLIC IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
Embossed Signs Traffic Markers PROPERTY 
Stool Reflecting Button THE STEWART ION WORKS CO, 
Embossed Signs Signs — Custom Built saad : 
@ Cast Aluminum . 
Street Markers © Zone Paint | 
@ Reflecting Button @ Steel Brackets 
Danger Signals Steel Posts 


Write for 1935 Catalog 
The Warren Sign Company, Geneva, Ohio 


Mention Taz Amenican Crry—it helps. 


% 
No. 10 N. E.C. 
— - 
ap €HpR, 
A) 
\ Vy v 
F ising C Curb, G r, Walks, Street 
or Raising Concrete Curb, Gutter, Walks, Stree 
| 
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THE 


ANTHONY TRUCK 


A Truck Tool for Year- 


Round Maintenance 


The Anthony truck tool, made by the 
Anthony Company, Inc., Streator, IIl., is 
designed for use as a road maintainer, 
road plane and snow-plow for year-round 
use. In winter this truck tool is used for 
plowing snow, and plows to a full 30 
inch mould board depth. The patented 
Meyer safety blade permits higher-speed 
snow removal, for it readily hurdles any 
ordinary road obstructions, such as rocks, 
manhole covers, etc., without the use 
of springs and gadgets. The swinging 
mould board can be instantly set to cast 
snow to the right or left or for bulldoz- 
ing. 

In summer the unit can be used for 
grading rock on highways, and will meet 
the need of any state, county and town 
ship for maintaining crushed rock and 
gravel secondary roads. The chatter- 
proof blade planes a smooth surface at 
any usable speed. There are no springs 
in the blade to leave a washboard effect 
on the finished road. The mould board 
can be swung to the right or left for side 
casting, or to full clockwise position for 
light bulldozing. The 8-foot blade clears 
a path ample for dual wheels to follow. 
The mould board is 30 inches high, the 
height of the lower half of the mould 
board is 18 inches, and the length of the 
mould board is 8 feet. 


Court-House Air- 
Conditioned 


The first large, complete air-condition- 
ing installation in the San Francisco Bay 
area is being installed in the Alameda, 
Calif., Court-House. The air-condition- 
ing equipment for properly controlling 
the temperature and humidity during 
both winter and summer will be so ar- 
ranged that the heating, cooling, and 
humidity may be controlled independent- 
ly in each room. The contract was 
awarded to the Edward B. Ward & Co.., 
air-conditioning dealer of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Each court-room will be provided with 
a thermostat for the operation of the 
system. Three Westinghouse condens- 
ing units will be controlled automatically 
by the temperature of the water circu- 


rool 


FOR YEAR-ROUND USE 


lated to the various air conditioners with 
one, two, or three of them in operation, 
depending upon the load conditions. The 
cooled water from the condensers will be 
pumped to the rooms with special types 
of air conditioners equipped with cool- 
ing coils, heating coils, special damper 
control, and filter fans. 


Turbine Flow Meters for 
the Boulder Canyon 
Power Plant Project 


The U. S. Bureau of Reclamation has 
awarded a contract to the Bailey Meter 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, covering turhine 
flow meters for the initial installation of 
four 115,000-hp hydraulic turbines at 
the Boulder power plant. These Bailey 
fluid meters, which will be installed on 
the world’s largest hydraulic turbines, 
will measure water supplied through 
13-foot diameter penstocks under an 
average net head of about 530 feet. 

The meters will indicate 
water flow in terms of 
second and will continuously integrate 
in millions of cubic feet. Each meter 
will be designed for a maximum differ 
ential pressure of approximately 120 
inches of water and will be connected to 
Winter-Kennedy pressure connections in 
the turbine scroll casing. 


and record 
cubic feet per 
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Records on Tires Pay 
Big Dividends 


Most truck operators will say offhand 
that they know their cost per mile on 
their tires and other truck equipment 
But often they do not know definitely 
enough to recognize the difference be 
tween rock-bottom costs and expense that 
eats into the business. If the operator 
has records, he will know these costs and 
he will know how to prevent road delays. 
If he does not have the records, he will 
be guessing, and his guesses are too 
vague to be of use. 

For a fleet of trucks to be on a busi- 
ness basis, it is necessary that tire re« 
ords be kept. Leading bus companies 
and successful trucking companies which 
must show a profit over their cost per 
mile, know that it is impossible to op- 
erate properly without such records. The 
truck driver's part in record-keeping 
should be very simple. He should have 
a report card to turn in with the truck, 
checking the listed items of supplies 
needed or parts needing attention. For 
tires, the truck driver needs only a tag 
which he puts on the tire as it comes off 
the wheel, and which is then passed on 
for the office to tabulate: 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Ak 
ron, Ohio, has developed a simple and 
efficient truck mileage and cost record 
system. It consists of a Tire Change Tag 
on which can be recorded the serial num 
ber of the tire, the date and place of 
change, vehicle number, speedometer 
reading, position of tire when it came off 
and when it went on, cause of removal, 
who made the change, and the final dis 
position. 

These tags are used to make the 
Vehicle Record each month and _ this 
Vehicle Record is used to make the Tire 
Mileage Record for each tire during its 
entire life. The records will show what 
tires to buy, for cost per mile. not pur 
chase price, is the business basis of cost. 

Sets of blanks for these tire records 
are free to readers of THr AMERICAN 
City by writing direct to Firestone 


$1017-10M-12-34-8320D-2 


Post repair expense under “Remarks” to prevent duplicate payment and check mileage after repair. 


TIRE MILEAGE RECORD 


SIZE & TYPE _ BRAND No. } 
ACCOUNT SERIAL No. 
Coach or DAT MILEACE Tot 
Cab No On or RF LP. RR RR le Le Mileoge REMARKS 
| } 
| 


TIRE RECORD SHOWS ITS MILEAGE ON VARIOUS TRUCKS IN 
VARIOUS POSITIONS 


— 
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CHAIN LINK FENCE WITH 
ZINC COATINGS AS HEAVY 
AS YOU WISH 


(pst 


BETHANIZED WIRE 


ADDS YEARS TO THE LIFE OF 


ANCHOR ‘fences 


NHAIN link fence lasts as long as the zine coating on 


The purer the zinc coating—the more uni- 
the longer the life of the fence. Now 


the wire. 
form in thickness 
comes Bethanizing—an entirely new process—applying to 
the steel core a zine coating which is absolutely uniform, 
perfectly smooth, extremely ductile and chemically pure! 
Result: Chain link fence which stands up years longer— 
even in atmospheres heavy with salt, soot and other cor- 


roding agents. 


City Officials will appreciate the extra years of service and 
improved appearance which Bethanized Wire gives to 
Anchor Chain Link Fence. The Bethanized coating of 
pure zinc can be made as heavy as you wish-—with extra 
heavy coatings where needed for extra corrosive atmos- 


pheres. 


Add years to the life of your fence with Anchor Bethan- 
ized chain link fabric. Get the facts! Anchor Fences of 
Bethanized Wire are made in many different types and 
heights to meet every municipal requirement. They are 
readily available to you through our nation-wide sales and 
erecting service. Mail the coupon for booklet giving full 
information—now! 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 

6621 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

Please send me your free book about Anchor Fences of Bethan- 
ized Wire for Municipal property. 
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PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Slides 


other 


Giant Strides, See-Saws 
and all the equipment available for 
modern play-yards, claim your attention—con 
sider MEDART PLAYGROUND APPARATUS— 


especially if safety, service and durability con- 


When Swings, 


Write for cern you most. .. . Sixty-two years of manu 

Playground ! y y 

famine facturing experience is reflected in every piece 
PP of MEDART Tested APPARATUS. . . . Let us 


Catalog P-2 help you plan your playground. 


Consult with "“MEDART" when considering 
Gymnasium Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, 
Steel Lockers, Wardrobes, Cabinets or Shelving. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3536 DeKalb Street al * St. Louis, Mo. 
Sales Engineers in all Principal Cities 


your Telephone Directory. 


... with a 
SCYTHE 


Cut Mowing Costs 
DETROIT MOTOR 


@ Here is the most economical and easily 
handled cutter on the market. 

@ It goes anywhere, cuts anything, and en- 
ables one man to do the work of four or more 
with hand scythes. 

@ It has a 36-inch sickle driven by a power- 
ful one-cylinder gasoline motor and is mounted 
on a free running 30-inch wheel, allowing it to 
be backed up, pivoted sharply, or tilted up or 
down slopes similar to a wheelbarrow. 

@ It is now being produced by a recognized 
leader among mower manufacturers 
and during over four years of service, 
thousands of users have testified 
to its economy and dependability. 


DETROIT HARVESTER CO. 


5450 W. JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT, MICH Write for prices and 


Bulletin No. 10 


THE 


“Murdock” Outdoor 
Drinking Fountain 


(Anti-freezing) 
Positively the most practical fountain 
for public service obtainable. Highly en- 
dorsed by over 800 municipalities alone. 
Splendid for 
PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, ATHLETIC 
ELDS, RECREATION CENTERS. 
OPEN SQUARES, PUBLIC STREETS 


Met 


Write for complete ailceetiigiae to 


The Mardock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Makers of outdoor water devices since 1853 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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PATCHING WITH TARVIA-LITHIC 


Patching Roads with Tarvia 


Tarvia-lithic, made by The Barrett Co., 
40 Rector Street, New York, is a mixture 
of Tarvia and stone. For patching, this 
material is usually furnished in two sizes. 
the large, or bottom-course size, averag- 
ing 34-inch, and the fine, or top course, 
a mixture of stone chips, filler and a 
special binder. 

Holes of more than one inch in depth 
may be patched with the fine size only. 
For the deeper holes the bottom layer of 
large size Tarvia-lithic should be placed 
in the hole and tamped or rolled in 
place. A depth of approximately 1 inch 
should be left for the top course. The 
top course of fine mix should be placed 
so as to slightly more than fill the hole. 
Too little rather than too much should 
be used. Shallow holes are repaired by 
filling the hole with fine mix. 


Changes in Personnel of 
Reo Motor Co. 


D. E. Bates, President and General 
Manager of the Reo Motor Car Co.. 
Lansing, Mich., has announced advance- 
ments in the sales department of this 
company. C. A. Triphagen, who has 
been Sales Manager for the past year, 
has been made General Sales Manager 
in charge of all sales operations. W. 
Ward Mohun, who has been Assistant 
Sales Manager, has become Sales Man- 
ager in charge of the domestic division. 
C. E. Boutelle, who has been in charge 
of the eastern division, has become As- 
sistant Sales Manager of the domestic 
division. Mr. Bates reports that ship- 
ments for the year to date are almost 
50 per cent ahead of the corresponding 
period last year. 


New Unit for 
Marking Pavements 


The Littleford Traf-O-Spray recently 
brought out by Littleford Bros., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, applies paint under pressure 
on all types of pavement. A clean, sharp 
traffic line is sprayed on brick, granite, 
wood block, concrete, black top or any 
other kind of hard surface pavements, 
regardless of irregularities or cracks in 
the surface. Any commercial traffic oil 
paints and lacquers may be used, and it 
can be adjusted to make lines from 4 to 
8 inches wide. A _ self-contained unit 
provides the necessary air. The unit is 
light of weight and easily handled. Just 
place the paint in the Traf-O-Spray paint 


container, fasten down the air-tight top. 
start the engine, and you are ready to 
go. After the spray head is adjusted 
the way it is desired, all spraying is 
controlled from the motorcycle control 
handle. The air-operated paint valve 
shuts off instantly, avoiding dripping. 
Broken lines and sharp turns can be 
made easily with this machine. The 
blower in front of the spray head op- 
crates from the engine exhaust and blows 
all loose particles from in front of the 
marker. When through marking, the en- 
tire marking unit can be raised so that it 
will not touch the pavement or drag 
when the outfit is moved or turned 
around. The unit is 5 feet 9 inches long, 
3 feet 6 inches wide, and 3 feet 3 inches 
high, and weighs 300 pounds. 


THE LITTLEFORD TRAF-O-SPRAY 


Sludge Dewatering Unit 
for Cities of Small 


Population 


Oliver United Filters, Inc., 33 West 
12nd Street, New York, has announced 
the development of an assembled sludge 
dewatering unit for communities of ap- 
proximately 10,000 population. This unit 
is complete, including all accessory 
equipment and interconnecting piping 
ready for installation. It is available in 
three sizes, 18, 36 and 54 square feet. 
The over-all height is less than 9% feet 
and it can usually be installed in exist- 
ing buildings. 

Each unit includes sludge mixing 
tanks, either batch or continuous type, 
to effect the proper introduction of chem- 
icals. The unit is so compact that it 
can be mounted on a truck to serve as a 
portable unit for two or more disposal 
plants. This sludge unit gives to the 
smaller communities the advantages that 
larger cities now have with mechanical 


dewatering of sludge. Operation ts in 
dependent of weather conditions, and 
costs are relatively low. 


Valves with Conical Control 


Conical control valves which have no 
drop flow have been brought out by the 
Anderson Valve Corporation, Koppers 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. These valves 
are made with seats tight in open posi 
tion, forming a concentric, smooth, con 
tinuous pipe surface through the valve. 
There are no gaps between the seat rings 
and the plug valve when in open posi 
tion, therefore there is no possibility ot 
whirls or eddies to the flow of fluid, and 
consequently no head losses through the 
valve. 

The valve consists of a plug type cock 
with patented control design which per 
mits the plug cock to be axially unseated 
each time before rotating the plug valve 
90 degrees, without any possible friction, 
to open or closed position. 

For lower operating costs, more efh 
cient service and unfailing control, these 
conical control valves are ideal and can 
be supplied for any service requirements 
of automatic, manual or motor operation 
on practically any fluid pressures. They 
are built to give indefinite service with 
out attention or repairs. 


Blanchard Joins Caterpillar 


Sales Force 


Frank E. Blanchard, formerly Man 
ager of Sales in the southeastern states 
for Climax Engineering Co., recently 
joined the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill., as a member of the Special 
Sales Department. Blanchard has had 
wide experience in engine sales and en- 
vineering fields. 


Four-Stage Centrifugal 
Pumps 

Ruggedness and dependability are two 
of the features incorporated in Manistee 
centrifugal pumps, made by the Manis- 
tee Iron Works Co., Manistee, Mich. 
Among the construction features of these 
Type H pumps are impellers which are 
of bronze and fitted with bronze renew- 
able wearing rings; the casing is of 
close-grained iron, horizontal split and 
fitted with renewable bronze wearing 
rings; the stationary diverging channels 
are cast iron; the shaft is of steel of 
ample size to transmit the maximum 
power required without undue stress or 
vibration; the bearings are of the ring 
oiling type, equipped with bronze oil 
rings and large ca 
pacity oil reservoirs 
supplied with overflow 
and drains; and the 
stufing-boxes are of 
ample depth and pro 
vided with bronze hori 
zontally split glands. 
Pumps made of spe 
cial material can be 
furnished if the liquor 
being pumped war 


\ MANISTEE 4-STAGE PUMP DIRECT-CONNECTED rants such construe 
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Street Repair Costs Cut 40 
Per Cent in Kansas City, 
Kansas 


“Although street maintenance funds 
have pretty generally restricted, 
the demand for better streets and more 
of them has continued to grow,” said 
Henry F. Schaible, Commissioner of 
Boulevards, Parks and Streets, Kansas 
City, Kansas, in a recent interview. “Like 
probably every other department respon 
sible for street maintenance and develop- 
ment, ours has been seeking to find the 
solution to the problem which this situa- 
tion presents.” 

New paving for old streets has been 
and will continue to be out of the ques- 
tion in many cities because of the cost 
of new materials and labor required, but 
particularly because of the cost of tear 
ing out the old pavement. 

Mr. Schaible is one of the many street 
officials who feel that an old pavement is 
seasoned, well settled, and its defects or 
weak spots have shown themselves, and 
that there is always a way to repair or 
reconstruct the bad in the base. 
substantially and at relatively small cost. 
He states: “Once we had determined on 
the soundness of this conclusion, we in- 
vestigated to find the best methods of 
surfacing and surface maintenance. This 
led us back 20 years to a method that 
had shown its superiority and economy 
in many cities and which for 20 years 
had been overlooked in our city and 
many others.” 

The Commissioner's reference is to the 
surface heater method of resurfacing and 
to the Weldtite paving system of the 
Equitable Asphalt Maintenance Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo. He states that with the 
Weldtite surface heater method of street 
surfacing, the repair and general main- 
tenance costs have been cut from 30 to 
40 per cent in Kansas City, Kans., and 
that it is possible to surface 1,500 yards 
or more in an 8-hour day and keep a 
crew of 12 hustling. 

By this method of resurfacing asphalt 


spots 


AND RAKING OFF OLD SURFACE FOR REPAIRING 


ASPHALT 
BY WELDTITE PROCESS IN KANSAS CITY, KANS. 


pavements, the old surface is thoroughly 
heated, the old skin raked off and new 
material added to bring the street up to 
grade. All the labor and cost of tearing 
up and trucking away the old asphalt is 
eliminated. The new stock is applied to 


the hot surface and rolled while still 
hot. In resurfacing other types of 
streets, such as brick, cobble or con- 


crete, the surface is first heated with the 
Weldtite heater, which draws out all the 
moisture and opens up the pores in the 
material so that when the asphaltic ce- 
ment is applied it has a chance to pene- 
trate. The finish top of asphalt is ap- 
plied to this heated base and rolled. 

The process from start to finish is com- 
pleted while both the surfacing materials 
and the base are hot. The two are tight- 
ly welded, preventing slipping, rolling or 
bulging of the surface layer. Mr. 
Schaible states that, based on his experi- 
ence, “The asphalt may wear thin after 
many years but will stay smooth and 
stick tight to the base.” 

Illustrated literature in regard to the 
Weldtite system may be secured from 
the Equitable Asphalt Maintenance Co.. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Park Trees Sprayed 
At Lower Cost With 
Power Sprayers 


Bean Royal Armored sprayers designe 
by the Jonn Bean Manutaciuring co 
Lansing, Mich., have been develope: 
for better spraying at lower cost. ‘The- 
machines are compact, convenient and 
practical to use. With these large, pow 
erful sprayers the complete cost of spray 
ing has been reduced to a very low fig 
ure. 

The Royal Armored sprayer consist- 
of a tank which pracucatty 
square and therefore has a much sarge: 
capacity for its size. The tank is mad 
of thick steel plate with special corre 
sion-resisting qualities, with body and 
heads electrically welded, giving a soiid 
strong structure that is almost indestruct 
ible. The bottom slopes each way to th: 
center, so it can be completely drained 
every time the tank is emptied. Holes 
are drilled in the tank flanges. making it 
possible to bolt on any kind of a plat 
form or tower. Another feature of thi 
steel tank is that it permits a stronger 
and more rigid construction. ‘The front 
end assembly consists of the frame sides, 
U-shaped steel plate motor support and 
pump support. which are all welded to 
gether in such a way that they are pra 
tically one piece of steel. These steel 
tanks have a new type agitator stuffing 
box which is as leaf-proof as any stuffing- 
box can be made. 

A Hercules engine is used on these 
sprayers. The radiator shell is made to 
fit into the frame assembly and suppor! 
the hood. The engine choke. speed con 
trol and ignition switch are located on 
the front of the radiator shell. On the 
outside of the radiator shell is an engine 
speed control. The maximum speed of 
the engine is controlled by the governor. 
but with this additional handy contro! 
the engine speed can be reduced to what 
is required to give sufficient capacity for 
the discharge equipment used. or when 
not actually spraying the engine can be 


sieel 


quickly slowed to idling speed, thus 
saving fuel and unnecessary wear. The 
sprayers are not heavy and actually 


weigh less than those with wood tanks 
when they become soaked. 


THE BEAN PARK AND SHADE TREE SPRAYER MOUNTED ON A 


FORD TRUCK 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT MAKES 
STURDY BODIES 


Playgrounds Are Opening— 
Is Your Equipment 
Complete? 


Playground apparatus must amuse and 
at the same time it must be safe. Medart 
playground equipment, made by the 
Fred Medart Manufacturing Co.. St. 
Louis, Mo., is built to satisfy, and for 
safety. All equipment is easily and 
quickly installed and requires only ordi- 
nary mechanical ability. With each ship- 
ment is furnished complete erection blue- 
prints showing the correct spacing of 
uprights and braces, their height above 
the ground, the distance they go into the 
ground, the size of concrete foundations, 
and the arrangement of apparatus. 

Medart frame fittings are split type. 
permitting a full clamp effect on the 
entire outer circumference of the pipe. 
These fittings cannot creep, slip or loosen 
when the frames are subjected to verti- 
cal lifting strains, being bolted to pipe 
uprights and braces by bolts which pass 
through both walls of pipes on waih 
they are clamped, and they are made of 
malleable iron. 

The pipes furnished are galvanized. 
cut to correct length, drilled for bolts 
where necessary, and marked to corre 
spond with marks on working plans. 
Included in the equipment which can be 
furnished by this company are swings. 
seesaws, slides, circus whirls, basketball 
back-stops, swimming pool equipment. 
etc. 


Munyan Opens Office as 
Consulting Engineer 

FE. A. Munyan, a prominent engineer 
and attorney at law of Cincinnati, has 
just recently opened public practice as 
a consulting engineer. Mr. Munyan has 
been in engineering practice and opera- 
tion for the past twenty-five years in de- 
sign, construction, and operation of va- 
rious types of utilities, and, in addition, 
spent seventeen years in the U. S. Navy 
and Naval Reserve as an officer. He is 
also Manager of the Gas and Water De- 
partments of the Union Gas and Electric 
Co., in Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Union 
Light, Heat and Power Co., in Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

He is the author of many engineering 
reports and technical articles, and has 
appeared before many conventions on 
engineering subjects. He will specialize 
on design, construction, and operation of 
water, gas, electric, and sewage plants, 


CITY 


and on valuations and surveys. He is 
also a registered professional engineer in 
Electrical, Mechanical. and 
Engineering. 


Chemical 


Mr. Munyan will, within a few days. 
receive two degrees, one a Law degree, 
and the other a B.S. in Electrical Engi 
neering. as of the Class of 1916. from the 
University of Pennsylvania, which degree 
was delayed on account of his World 
War service. 


New President of White 
Motor Co. 


R. F. Black has recently been elected 
President of the White Motor Co., Cleve 
land, Ohio. Mr. Black assumed his du 
ties May 1, 1935. He succeeds A. G. 
Bean, who resigned as President and 
was elected Chairman of the Board. 
Until his election, Mr. Black was Pres- 
ident of the Brockway Motor Truck Cor- 
poration, and for several years has been 
a well-known figure in the truck industry. 
He was Vice-President of the Mack- 
International Motor Truck Corporation 
for several years and at the time of the 
reorganization of Brockway was elected 
President, an office which he has held for 
14 years. His experience covers manu- 
factured and assembled trucks, branch 
operations and distributorships. 


Morrison Appointed 
National Representative 
of Pittsburgh Equitable 


C. C. Morrison, formerly President of 
the Pennsylvania Pump Co., of  Piits- 
burgh. has been appointed National Rep- 
resentative of the Pittsburgh Equitable 
Meter Co. and its subsidiary. the Merco 
Nordstrom Valve Co. Mr. Morrison has 
had many years’ experience with manu 
facturers of measuring equipment and is 
looked upon as an authority on equip 
ment and measuring problems 


New Self-Priming 
Centrifugal Pump 


A new Bantam-Weight  self-priming 
centrifugal pump. powered with a 2'/- 
hp engine and rated at 8.500 gallons per 
hour capacity, has been announced by 
the Jaeger Machine Co., 701 Dublin 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. Weight sav- 
ing has been accomplished by compact- 
ness of design and the use of aluminum 
and alloy steel con- 
struction, produc 
ing a rugged, pow- 
erful outfit which is 
also porta ble 
enough to be 
picked up with one 
hand, carried any- 
where and set to 
work on anything 
from slow seepage 
to continuous, big- 
volume pump g. It 
is offered for gen- 
eral utility service. 


Priming action. 
as in other Jaeger THE 
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Sure - Prime 
pumps, is 
completely 
automatic, 
without 
hand 
or adjust 
ments. Re 
priming is 


levers 


also auto 
matic to 
keep holes 
dry. Pat 


ented self 
cleaning 


s h e | l de 
sign, open 
type impel 


ler mounted 
direct on 
engine 
JAEGER LIGHT-WEIGHT shaft, and 
PORTABLE UTILITY PUMP patente d 
Lubri-Seal, which eliminates shaft pack 
ing. are other features. 


A Maintenance Tool for 
Gravel Streets 

A road tool which is rapidly gaining in 
favor is the Gledhill road shaper, made 
by the Gledhill Road Machinery Co., 
Galion, Ohio. This tool is a medium 
weight, low-cost machine which is a 
balanced load for truck at 
speeds up to 35 miles per hour, and it 
operates most efficiently at 
speeds. 

This Gledhill shaper levels 
bound and similar adjustable surfaces 
The two blades set at opposing angles 
eliminate side draft. The straight-edges 
on each side keep the blades true and 
even, so that roads are shaped to a true 
level, bumps are planed off and ruts and 
hollows filled, leaving a firm. even sur 
face. 


the higher 


A four-wheeled chassis with pneumati 
tires, hydraulic lift and Timken tapered 
roller bearings helps to carry the mech 
anism and keep it in accurate adjust 
ment. This machine has low draft. per 
forms rapid. accurate work, at low opera 
tion cost. 


Studebaker Announces 
New Ace Trucks 

W. H. Edwards. Studebaker Corp. of 
America. South Bend, Ind... states that 
Ace trucks are to be made in 4-, 2-. 
214-, and 3- to 4-ton sizes weighing from 


11.000 to 18.200 pounds. 


GLEDHILL ROAD SHAPER 
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NIGHT- Hide 


Beauty of Your Parks 


G. E. can supply floodlights, 
lamps, poles, cable, and time 
switches for any installation. 


AVE you ever visited a park where an electric 
fountain was going through its ever-changing 
displays of colored light and sprays? If so, you 
know the magnetic effect of light —its wonderful 
drawing power. 


Each improvement you can bring your community 
will win the respect and loyal support of its citizens. 
Electric fountains, floodlighted monuments and 


Floodlighting brings hours of 
additional pleasure to your citizens 


buildings, lighted drives, lighted waterfalls, 
gardens, etc., bring additional hours of pleasure to 
your citizens—bring good will to your admin- 
istration. 


General Electric has had 20 years of experience 
with floodlighting. It maintains an Illuminating 
Laboratory, where trained engineers are ready to 
help you with lighting problems. It maintains, in 
the field, Lighting Specialists who are at your service. 
When you are considering floodlighting, consult 
the nearest G-E office; or write General Electric, 
Dept. GH-201, Schenectady, N. Y. 


BETTER LIGHT — BETTER SIGHT 
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Do you mention Tue American City? 


Please do. 
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A Section of The American City 

Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


Better Street Lighting—Its Importance 


To Planning, Zoning, Business, Beautification and Safety of Your City 


PROMINENT illuminating engi- 


neer of unquestionable integrity. 


after studying a street-lighting in- 
stallation in a certain city stated that 
considerable more light was provided 
than was needed. 

How much light is enough? Should 
the municipal lighting of a business dis- 
trict be designed merely to prevent pe- 
destrians from stumbling over the curbs? 
Should it be designed with an eye to the 
electric signs and store-window lighting 
that is present or is likely to develop in 
the district, or should it be designed to 
impress citizens and visitors alike with 
the obvious fact that this is a business 
street of a progressive city? 

What about the other  streets—the 
semi-commercial, semi-residential, the in- 
dustrial, the residential? street- 
lighting on the part of the municipality 
can to some extent control the develop- 
ment of a district. It can be a useful 
aid in connection with zoning. To do 
this effectively will require the services 
of an experienced illuminating engineer 


who, in addition to knowing correct 
mounting heights, spacing and _ intensi- 
ties, can fit the scheme of the lighting to 
the future purpose of the street and dis- 
trict. The success of the installation en- 
tails not only quantity of light. but the 
character of light as well, as determined 
by all the illuminating factors, including 
the construction and design of the stand- 
ard, shape and size of the luminaire and 
the work of the reflector or refractor. 
Mere lighting is not enough: in fact. 
it may be too much. Bright street light 
ing in a medium-class residential district 
where the porches are close to the side- 
walk might be decidedly unpleasant to 
most residents, though. as one city light- 
ing engineer remarks—“Ought we_ to 
consider their objections?” But here as 
elsewhere there can be thoroughness in 
planning. A mazda lamp stuck in a 
Japanese hat is a raw object. It pro 
vides questionable visibility without har 
mony. The light from such a source in 
such a district is needed, primarily, on 
roadway and sidewalk, rather than on 


front Jawn and porch. , Refractors are 


designed to place ligat where it is 
needed. 


Should the street lighting on a semi 
business street be as high-powered and 
excellent as in the main district? The 
answer depends on whether or not the 
street is a potential or logical full busi- 
ness street. If it is and its development 
into a part of the main business district 
will contribute to the drawing power of 
the district and consequently to the mer- 
cantile importance of the city. then the 
street lighting should compare very 
closely, if not identically, with the white- 
way lighting. The same is true if the 
street is developing into a local shopping 
district. The excellence of the lighting, 
emphasized by the fewer commercial 
lights, should increase values on_ this 
street and help to sell it as a coming 
business quarter. 

Real estate sales are sometimes in 
fluenced by street lighting. That is. a 
person or family in search of a house 


may pass through some street at night 


WHAT DO YOU THINK OF THIS INSTALLATION FOR THE BUSINESS DISTRICT OF A CITY OF 175,000? 
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what 


Police protection... fire protection... 
| of course. But if you would fully appre- 
ciate the vital part that adequate 


4 street lighting plays in providing 
safety, consider these figures: 
In 1933 there were 24,000,000 motor vehicles 
operated on 153,000 miles of city streets. 31,000 
people were killed and over 1,000,000 non- 
fatally injured as a result of traffic accidents. It is 
estimated that the staggering sum of $1,750,- 
000,000 was the resultant economic loss in wages, 
medical expense and property damage. 

It is known through long experience that at 
least two-thirds of these accidents occurred at 


night, and that a large percentage could have 
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been prevented if visibility conditions had been 
improved. 

The economic loss resulting from preventable 
night traffic accidents means that a community 
pays for good street lighting whether it gets 
it or not! 

Westinghouse, largest maker of complete 
lighting equipment, provides a complete line of 
street lighting equipment unsurpassed in dura- 
bility and efficiency. Westinghouse also main- 
tains an advisory staff of skilled street lighting 
engineers who are always at your service. For 
complete details, write Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co., Lighting Division, Edgewater Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ind like the neighborhood and decide 
to return next day and investigate some 
house that is for sale. They would not 
do this if they could not see anything 
on the street, nor would they do it if 
the lighting were too unattractive or 
glaring. Good-looking street-lighting 
luminaires tend to make a street home- 
like and refined. 

An industrial district at night is not 
likely to be pleasing in appearance. 
Much of this unprepossessing impression 
is due to the drabness and “color” of 
the plants and buildings. This is an ar- 
chitectural fault that adequate lighting 
cannot remove; but the street lighting 
need not copy the dismal and depress- 
ing style. Here again, the appearance 
of the unit as well as the quantity and 
quality of the light itself is the present 
solution. 

The city official quite properly replies 
that it is not his business to urge or to 
recommend an expensive type of street 
lighting. He would simply be offering 
himself and the administration as a tar- 
get for charges of extravagance. He 
points out that where he has installed 
units of unusually attractive appearance 
and especially good light quality, busi- 
ness men or residents from other dis- 
tricts have come to him to demand simi- 
lar service. 

The answer, then, is for the entire 
city, through its business, social and 
civic organizations, to be interested in the 
possibilities of street lighting. Where 
these organizations have been correctly 
approached, or where they the mselves 
out of their own experience see the de- 
sirability of having a better lighting sys- 
tem, the very conservatism or apathy of 
the municipal government will be con- 
ducive to petitioning for the new system. 

In Brooklyn, as was described here in 
April, the Downtown Brooklyn Associa- 
tion made all the arrangements for a 
demonstration of mercury-incandescents. 
obtaining the permission of the borough 
authorities to install it. The business in- 
terests were already in favor of having a 
better lighting system on the main street. 
and when they saw this demonstration 
they wrote their approval to the Asso- 
ciation. 

A favorable atmosphere having been 
created or induced spontaneously, the 
city then is in a position to submit to the 
citizen organizations, say, three types of 
installations: (1) adequate from a safety 
standpoint and least expensive; (2) 
handsomer equipment and higher power; 
(3) first-class lighting with equipment 
that is ornamental by day as well as 
night. 

The city says: Here are three systems 
of street lighting; as city fathers we 
would install the first without question 
at city expense. If you are all in hearty 
favor of System 2, we will install that 
instead. But if you want System 3, you 
will have to raise by popular subser'p 


tion or by donation or non-official assess- 
ment the sum of so many dollars, which 
is the difference in cost between Systems 
3 and 2. This will prove that you be 
lieve it will be worth the difference, and 
there will be no comeback. 


A building or a piece of sculpture that 


Research in Vision 


is in perfect balance transfers to the 
spectators a sensation of equilibrium. A 
beautiful street-lighting system also is a 
work of art that adds its quota to the 
normality of the citizens. It is worth hav 
ing from a material as well as an es 


thetic point of view. 


Will Revolutionize 


Lighting 


By M. LUCKIESH 


Director, Lighting Research Laboratory, General Electric Co.. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


AM confidently looking forward to 

a tremendous awakening, when the 

time is economically ripe, of a better 
consciousness for the need of far more 
light and far better lighting on hgh 
ways, just as a lighting consciousness is 
being awakened in most other fields at 
the present time by our knowledge of 
seeing. 

Beginning twenty-five years ago, re- 
searches in one line of our work dealt 
with vision. After ten years, we found 
that we should never make any worth- 
while contribution to human _ beings 
through studies of vision. These re- 
vealed only the conditions of barely see- 
ing, and very generally under the ideal 
conditions of the laboratory. This forced 
us to develop new concepts and an entire 
new research attack. 

Fifteen years ago we began researches 
in seeing, and have proved that our 
theorizing was correct. We use light and 
and sight as tools for seeing, but seeing 
is something we do with more or less 
of our bodies and minds. In_ other 
words, we are human seeing-machines. 


Designing Buildings 


UBLIC and private buildings must 

have exterior as well as_ interior 
lighting if a community is to be “beauti- 
ful by night.” D. Knickerbocker Boyd, 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
declared in a report on “Architecture of 
the Night.” 

“The design of many types of build- 
ings is being greatly influenced by the 
prospect of their being viewed for 18 to 
24 hours daily instead of for only 12 
hours and under conditions of light and 
shadow which may be far different at 
night from what they are during the 
day.” Mr. Boyd pointed out. 

“Architects of important city  build- 
ings, whether monumental, commercial 
or industrial, can no longer think of them 
in terms and colors as affected by sun- 
light. Such buildings must be designed 
for night effects in which the placement 
of the light sources is an equally im- 
portant consideration. 

“This refers not only to so-called flood- 
lighting but to effects that may be ob- 


tained by placing concealed lights with- 


in the materials or ornamentation of the 


This work has revealed hidden penalties 
that we pay for being satisfied with con- 
ditions of barely seeing instead of con 
ditions for easy or easiest seeing. 

The entire viewpoint of safety on 
streets and highways must be revised to 
fit the new knowledge of seeing, but it is 
very difhcult for anyone to escape from 
thinking in the traditional ruts of vision. 
The new science of seeing, as we have 
developed it, is bound to revolutionize 
the viewpoint toward street and highway 
safety. We have tested out this new 
knowledge in many ways, even onthe 
courtroom, with gratifying resu.ts 

Our work is showing that the lighting 
of streets and highways is such that even 
the condition for barely seeing is seldom 
reached when we think in terms of the 
human seeing-machine as a pedestrian or 
automobile driver. Visibility from the 
new viewpoint is extremely low, and the 
lighting of our streets almost everywhere 
outside of “white-way” districts is about 
enough to make darkness visible and 
nothing else with adequate safety, cer 
tainty, speed. 


to Be Seen at Night 


structure for their appearance value. 
Added to these should be provision for 
exposed lighting and other means of ap- 
plication for temporary lighting effects 
on gala occasions, 

“Architecture of the night is becoming 
a reality in at least parts of modern well- 
illuminated communities. This is due not 
alone to properly lighted streets and 
boulevards, but to the rapidly growing 
tendency to illuminate the exteriors of 
buildings and other structures, as well as 
fountains, sculpture landscaping. 

“From a practical and esthetic stand 
point this is bringing about a profound 
change in the night aspect of cities and 
their suburbs. Nothing can add more to 
the charm of a city and the cheer of its 
citizens than gayly illuminated buildings 
and colorfully lighted streets at Christ- 
mas time.” 

Architects, illuminating engineers and 
landscape architects in collaboration with 
city officials, building owners and man 
agers, and with storekeepers and house- 
holders, can do much to produce pur- 
poseful effects that will be alluring 
through their design and colorful ar 
rangement. 
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Exceptionally heavy traffic on 
this Columbia, Mo. street, yet 
not one cent of maintenance 
cost in 29 years service. 


BRICK PAVEMENTS SHOW 
Lowest Maintenance Cost 


One fact about modern pavements is definitely 
established. And that is—brick has the lowest up- 
keep costs. By far the lowest. 

If you want to build a pavement that averages 
less upkeep per square yard than a cent per year 
for a 44 year stretch, follow the example of Colum- 
bus, Ohio If you'd like to maintain 73 
blocks of pavement 20 years on a grand total of 
$12.75, pave as they did at Russell, Kansas, . 
if you would like to maintain a busy street almost 
a third of a century for nothing flat, Columbia, 
Missouri has done it. 


These are actual figures on brick. Only brick 


pavements can turn in maintenance records 
like these. 

And again, in the U. S. Bureau of Roads, long- 
time experimental test (Chevy Chase) brick main- 
tenance costs are by far the lowest. 

The reason for this brick supremacy is that brick 
resists weather damage as well as traffic wear. 

Resurfacing many types of worn pavement with 
brick is a growing practice. On old or new pave- 
ments, brick pays for itself in a very short time. For 
further information address National Paving Brick 
Association National Press 


Building, Washington, D. C. 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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Ai the Atlanta Municipal Garage. 


Maintaining trveks. cars, motoreyeles, 
Sweepers, engine-, read machinery, eadie. 
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